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Meshach Browning Quilt. Gift from Mrs. Glendening. 
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Two tin-type photographs from Mrs. Glendening. 


Mrs. Glendening's Gifts 


During the 3rd week of Janu- 
ary, the Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society received three gifts 
from Frances Hughes Glen- 
dening, wife of the Governor of 
Maryland. They werea quilt, and 
two tintype photographs, all con- 
nected to her ancestor, Meshach 
Browning. 

Aletter that accompanied the 
gifts reads as follows: 

“On behalf of my aunt, Anne 
Hughes Gray, I am pleased to 
transfer the custody of Meshach 
Browning’s quilt and two tin types 
bearing his and his mother’s like- 
nesses.” 

“My Aunt Anne has indicated 
the quilt was made by Meshach 
Browning’s mother and given to 
him sometime between the ages 


of eighteen and twenty-one. By 
the way, the tintype of Meshach 
has a lock of his hair enclosed.” 
“As youmay be aware my aunt, 
sisters and I are direct descen- 
dants of Meshach Browning. The 
lineage is a bit sketchy, but es- 
sentially flows as follows:” 
“Frances Hughes Glendening; 
Anne Hughes Gray; George R. 
Hughes, James L. Hughes; Anna 
Margaret Fahey Hughes; Annie 
Elizabeth Sebold Fahey; Mary 
Mattingly Sebold; Anne Brown- 
ing DeWitt (daughter/grand- 
daughter of Meshach, sister/niece 
to Mary Sebold); Meshach Brown- 
ing married to Mary McMullen 
Browning; Nancy Browing 
(Meshach’s mother).” 
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Corrections 


There were two errors which 
appeared in the December 1998, 
issue of The Glades Star that 
should be corrected. These errors 
appear in the article “Theatre 
Entertainment In Garrett 
County.” On page 436, the death 
of Fr. David W. Gonder occurred 
on June 5, 1998, instead of June 
5, 1990. The second error is on 
page 466 among the names of the 
projectionists. Lawrence Cosner 
is incorrectly listed as Albert 
Cosner. 

Lawrence Cosner was a pro- 
jectionist during the early days of 
World War II. He speaks of the 
ironic touch about being called 
into military service. 

“I was trained by Wendall 
“Pat” Turney, who then went into 
the service in 1943. We had a bit 
ofironyin those years. “Pat” actu- 
ally left the areain February 1943, 
Bernard I. “Benny” Gonder left 
the next February (1944), and I 
was called for induction in Febru- 
ary 1945.” 


Correspondence 
Change Of 
Address 


Members are asked to note a 
change of address which appears 
at the bottom of the “Masthead” 
on page 4 of this issue of The 
Glades Star. Headquarters is still 
at 107 S. Second Street in Oak- 
land, but correspondence should 
be sent to: 


P.O. Box 28, 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Change Of 
Address For 
Donations And 
Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make Dona- 
tions or Memorial Donations to 
the New Museum Fund are asked 
to send them to: 

Mr. Kevin Callis, 

Treasurer 

93 Ollie North Road, 

Oakland, MD 21550 

Formerly, these donations and 


memorials were sent to Mrs. 
Martha Kahl. 
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Successful 
Fund-Raising 


Committee 


During 1995, the Officers, 
Advisory Board, Society mem- 
bers and other interested citi- 
zens began searching for a new 
building to house the Historical 
Society’s headquarters and mu- 
seum. There was not adequate 
space to display all the artifacts 
and accommodate historical and 
genealogical research in the Cen- 
ter Street building. After explor- 
ing several possibilities, a Fund- 
Raising Committee was ap- 
pointed to begin raising funds to 
either purchase another building 
or build a larger one. 

In December 1996, the Society 
purchased the Professional 
Building in downtown Oakland 
for $150,000, with a down pay- 
ment of $10,000 and taking a 
mortgage of $140,000 for the bal- 
ance of the money. In April 1997, 
the Center Street building was 
sold to Miss Jane Avery to be- 
come Our Town Theatre. After 
paying the closing costs the net 
proceeds, $50,795, were applied 
to the mortgage. The Committee 
began in earnest to conduct fund- 
raising activities to retire the 
debt. By the end of the year, the 
debt had been reduced to $69,000. 

During 1998, different fund 
raising events took place. A letter 
and phone solicitation of mem- 
bers of the Society was successful 
in raising more than $11,000. A 
bequest of $20,500 from the Ruth 
Calderwood estate was also ap- 
plied to the mortgage. The Com- 
mittee also published a popular 
book, Ghost Towns of the Upper 
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Potomac, as a fund-raiser. After 
repaying the publication costs, 
the sale of the book raised more 
than $6,000. 
By December 31, 1998, the 
debt was reduced to $8,000. 
Activities At The New 
Building 
The Fund-Raising Committee 
also took on the project of restora- 
tion work focused on the new build- 
ing windows. Bill Clary and his 
workmen were contracted to 
scrape, reglaze, replace broken 
panes, replace missing storm 
windows, repaint the window 
frames inside and out, and fi- 
nally to wash the 49 windows in 
the building. They also painted 


the stairway to the second floor 
and the second floor hallway. In 
addition, they removed, cleaned 
and replaced individual air con- 
ditioner units in the building. 

An application for a grant of 
$5,000 was submitted to Preser- 
vation Maryland. An award of 
$2,000 was received, which re- 
quired a matching fund of the 
same amount from the Society, 
an amount which the Society 
could meet. A request to the 
Garrett County Commissioners 
for help in this project netted 
$3,500, and the Committee 
raised the remaining $2,900 to 
pay the total restoration cost of 
$10,400. 


Downtown Oakland Fire 


On the evening of January 5, 
1999, there was a firein Oakland 
that completely “gutted” the 
building next to the Historical 
Society's Museum. Since somuch 
effort has been focused on the 
Museum for the past two years, 
the following article is included 
in this issue of The Glades Star to 
provide pertinent information for 
members of the Society. 

Known as the Miller’s Market 
Building, the two story structure 
was erected about 1900. The 
downstairs rooms have been oc- 
cupied by anumber of businesses, 
but eventually all the rooms were 
combined into one large room for 
the market. During the 1990’s, 
this space has been occupied by 
Innovative Concepts In Electron- 
ics (ICE), a store that sold com- 
puters and associated equipment; 
it was also an Internet center. 


The second floor was divided 
into apartments and the fire be- 
gan in the bathroom of one of 
these apartments. The Fire 
Marshall has ruled that the fire 
was the result of arson, and one 
arrest has been made from this 
ruling. 

Since its erection, the sides of 
the building have been overlaid 
with tin and plastic siding. Asa 
result, this siding had two effects 
at the time of the fire; it contained 
the fire within the center of the 
building, butit hampered the fire- 
men in their efforts to extinguish 
the flames. Thus, the building 
was “gutted,” but aside from the 
smell of smoke on the second floor, 
the Museum was not damaged. 

Needless to say, local mem- 
bers of the Society were concerned 
for the safety of the Museum, but 
very thankful it was not harmed. 
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Memorial and “In Honor” Donations 
List 
Latest memorial donations to the New Museum Fund by 
individuals and organizations through January 22, 1999. 
Mary Naylor Bennett by the following individuals and organiza- 
tions: 
Gen. and Mrs. Bruce C. Babbitt 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Boal 
Miss Edith Brock 
Mr. Kevin Callis 
Roy B. & Carol M. Davis 
Dr. James H. & Doris G. Feaster 
Mrs. Marilyn J. Filemyr 
Patricia J. Filsinger 
Roland L. & Charlotte E. Friend 
M.K. Germain 
Gonder Insurance Agency, Inc. 
John A. & Jean H. Grant 
Mrs. Sharon R. Grant 
Mr. Ernest J. Gregg 
Mrs. Nancy L. Helbig 
Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur E. Naylor, Jr. 
Paul B. & Mary A. Naylor 
Mrs. Shirley Panther 
Mr. Robert E. Proudfoot 
Rodeheaver & Associates 
Mrs. Jacquelyn L. Shirer 
Robert B. & Hannah W. Sincell 
Mrs. Ann Blakeslee Smith 
Mrs. Ann T. Taylor 


Donna Disbrow Farmer by William O. and Judyth Framer Teacy 

JoAnn Henry by John and Jean Grant 

William A. Nace by Nancy L. Helbig 

Pauline Riley by Nancy L. Helbig 

Goldie Reckard by Nancy L. Helbig 

Goldie Reckard by Gonder Insurance Agency, Inc. 

Richard Shaffer by Nancy L. Helbig 

In Honor Of Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones by Nancy L. Jones; Steve, 
Cheryl & Andy; Thomas & Diane Jones 

Thomas & Diane Jones by Judge & Mrs. Lewis Jones 
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Donations For 
The New Museum Fund 


Latest donations to the new museum fund which have 
been made by the following persons or organizations up to 
January 22, 1999. 


Michael & Ferne Belmonte 
Col. & Mrs. R.C.Browning 
Marc Burford 
Mr. & Mrs. Rex Deems 
Dr. James H. Feaster, Jr. 
Mrs. Ruth R. Jackson 
Marsh Hill Road Extended Assoc. 
Leo & Pat McBee 
H. Donald & Carol Moss 
Mr. & Mrs. Thiel Sullivan 
Telephone Pioneers of America, Md. Chap. #44 
Mr. & Mrs. Frederick A. Thayer, IV 
Nelson Thomasson, III 
Jack R. Tishue, Jr. 
Mary Ann Weeks | 
Woodmen of the World, Lodge #11 
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Train Order, December 10, 1952 
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When The Presidents Rode 
Railroad Trains 


Today we hear about Air Force 
No.1, a special airplane which 
takes the president of the United 
States all over the world. It al- 
lows him to have breakfast in 
Washington and attend a ban- 
quet that same evening in some 
European capitol. However, there 
was a time when presidents rode 
the railroad trains to go from 
place to place in the United 
States; their trains were called 
“Presidential Specials.” 

To catch the attention of ev- 


' eryone involved, a movement of 


these special trains was given 
the abbreviation POTUS. The 
letters stood for President Of The 
United States, and required the 
diligence of railroad personnel 
while the train moved from one 
railroad division to another. 

Mr. Kenneth Hardesty, who 
was a tower operator at Bond on 
the Seventeen Mile Grade, has 
saved a typical telegraph mes- 
sage associated with a POTUS 
movement. It was one that took 
place in December 1952, while 
Harry Truman was still the presi- 
dent. 

Special Assignments 

Movement of a Presidential 
Special over the railroad involved 
“special assignments” for vari- 
ous people from the ordinary 
trackman up to the division su- 
perintendent. 

Every “facing point” switch of 
the track used by the “Special” 
had to have a spike driven into it 
to ensure that noone could throw 
the switch and wreck the presi- 
dent’s train. Each trackman who 
drove a spike had to report to his 


foreman that it had been driven. 
The foreman had to pass this 
information to his supervisor, who 
had to report the same to the 
division engineer, and on up the 
line to the division superinten- 
dent. 

There were also special as- 
signments for the locomotive en- 
gineers and the train crews. 
Freight trains had to be clear of 
the main tracks and standing 
still one hour prior to the passage 
of the Special. Switching move- 
ments on adjacent tracks had to 
halt 30 minutes before the Spe- 
cial was due to pass, and passen- 
ger trains had to be standing still 
wherever they happened to be 
until after the Special had passed 
them. 

The relay of massages that all 
of these assignments had been 
fulfilled had to be completed be- 
fore the Dispatcher would allow 
the Special to enter various parts 
of a particular railroad division. 

“Buck Benny Rides Again” 

“Special assignments” meant 
that there was a loss of time when 
regular railroad work could not 
be started until after the Presi- 
dential Special has passed. This 
was particularly true on the Bal- 
timore Division of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad since it had 
both east- and westbound tracks 
out of Washington, D.C. Thus, 
every Special began and ended 
its journey on the tracks of the 
Baltimore Division. 

During the war years of WWII, 
President Roosevelt did a lot of 
traveling byrailroad, and one year 
he made over 30 trips. 
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At that time the Jack Benny 
Show was a popular radio pro- 
gram. Quite often Jack would be 
involved in a program skit called 
“Buck Benny Rides Again.” 

After the first ten POTUS 
movements in a short space of 
time, a bit of humor was added to 
the onerous task of “special as- 
signments.” It was not meant as 
disrespect for the president, but 
as soon as the Secret Service con- 
tacted the railroad about a pend- 
ing rail trip, the word would go out 
over the Baltimore Division, 
“Buck Benny Rides Again,” and 
the POTUS sequence would be 
put into action. 

“Eight Foot Error” 

Fortunately, President Harry 
Truman and the governor of Dela- 
ware both had a sense of humor 
and laughed about a POTUS 
movement that had a terrible 
“glitch” in it. 

Late in 1952, a Presidential 
Special was to stop at Newark, 
Delaware, to pick up the governor 
and ride him on up the line to 
Wilmington. There, he and the 
President would greet newspa- 
per reporters. Then, the governor 
would get off the train, and the 
president would continue on his 
journey. 

The Secret Service asked that 
the rear end of the train, which 
had an observation car, be 
stopped at the very edge of the 
Newark station’s macadam plat- 
form. The governor would be wait- 
ing there, and climb up the steps 
to the porch of the observation 
car, where he would meet the presi- 
dent. 

This request involved a lot of 
extra work for the railroad per- 
sonnel involved. First, the exact 
length of the whole train had to be 


determined and that distance 
marked out along the tracks so 
that the engineer would know 
where to stop the front of the 
train. In order that there wouldn't 
be any guess work about it, a tall 
stake was driven in the ground 
beside the track which was to be 
directly opposite the engineer’s 
window in the cab of the locomo- 
tive. 

The “glitch” occurred when ev- 
eryone but the engineer knew that 
it was to be opposite his window. 
Hevery proudly stopped the train 
with the front end of the locomo- 
tive opposite the stake. As a re- 
sult, the rear of the train was 
about eight feet short of the end of 
the station platform. 

President Truman was stand- 
ing on the porch of the observa- 
tion car to greet the governor, who 
was forced to step off the plat- 
form into the ballast and clam- 
ber up the bottom steps of the 
railroad car. With Secret Service 
men pushing him and the presi- 
dent of the United States pulling 
him, the governor finally got on 
the Special. Truman was laugh- 
ing and the governor started to 
laugh about sucha ridiculous situ- 
ation; the two men were still jok- 
ing about the episode when the 
train pulled into Wilmington sta- 
tion a few minutes later. 

The “eight foot error” was 
something that happened on the 
Baltimore Division of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Prob- 
ably every division of every rail- 
road in the country has had its 
share of “glitches” with the pas- 
sage of Presidential Specials. 
However, few people ever knew 
about them, for it was all a part 
of an era when presidents rode 
railroad trains. 


mete 
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Maria Louise Browning 


Civil War Heroine 
By Clyde C. Cale Jr. 


Ed. Note: Clyde Cale, a regular 
contributor to The Glades Star, 
has researched historical facts 
and written two excellent articles 
about local women during the Civil 
War. One is this story about 
Maria Louise Browning; the sec- 
ond one is about Jane Snyder. 
Background 

Back in the days of the Civil 
War, apretty, young twelve-year- 
old blond haired girl, living in 
whatis now Garrett County, per- 
formed one of the bravest feats of 
courage for a girl her age. Littleis 
known of her heroic actions and 
very little has been written about 
Maria Louise Browning, except 
for brief paragraphs here and 
there. 

“Baldy” - The Adopted Colt 

Twoor three years prior tothe 
Civil War one of John L. 
Browning’s fine-breed mares died 
and left a young colt only a few 
days old. Hoping to give a little 
more responsibility to his daugh- 
ter, and needing someone to care 
for the little colt, he asked Maria 
to raise the little orphan. The 
proposition was that if she could 
raise the little horse successfully, 
it would become hers. 

So Maria immediately got 
busy, rigging up a primitive nurs- 
ing bottle and obtaining a con- 
stant supply of milk from her 
father’s large herd of cattle. Much 
of her time was spent feeding the 
hungry little colt, who responded 
well to the love and care she gave 
him. She named him “Baldy,” 
and by 1862 he had grown intoa 
beautiful animal and the idol of 


Maria’s heart. 

She could ride Baldy better 
than anyjockey ever could, andas 
time went on the horse and Maria 
became one. He wouldrespond to 
her every will and command. No 
fence was too high for him to leap, 
if his young mistress was urging 
him over it. 

Jones’ Raiders Appear 

In April, 1863, Jones’ Confed- 
erate Cavalry swept through the 
southern end of Garrett County, 
burning bridges and stealing 
horses along their line of march 
westward. They carried panic and 
dismay to the ranks of the “Bloody 
Sixth” who were guarding theB & 
O Railroad in West Virginia. 
Luckily, Jones’ Raiders missed 
the Browning farm and they did 
not suffer loss of their horses ... 
but their luck was only short 
lived. 

Not long after the Raiders left, 
another group of rough looking, 
heavily armed, gray uniformed 
men rode through the lower end of 
the county. They began gathering 
in all the most valuable horses, 
saying, “It is ordered as a mili- 
tary necessity.” 

In reality, these marauding 
bands were horse thieves com- 
posed of deserters, bushwhack- 
ers, and wanderers who were usu- 
ally loyal to the South. They would 
steal horses and other valuable 
articles and then later sell them 
for a great price to the Confeder- 
ate Army. 

They began to steal all the 
finest horses on John L. 
Browning’s farm. Naturally, one 
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Browning farm and Roman Nose Mountain. 
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that attracted their attention was 
Maria’s beautiful horse, Baldy. 
Crying and praying, Maria of- 
fered the raiders two ofher father’s 
best horses if they would only 
allow her to keep Baldy. 

All her pleading was in vain; 
the raiders rode off with Baldy 
and two other horses as well. 
Maria watched her beloved pet 
disappear into the distance. 
Heart broken and with tears 
streaming from her eyes, she be- 
lieved she would never again see 
the horse she loved so much. 

Raiders Return 

Late in the evening, the same 
group of raiders returned to the 
Browning farm with more horses 
which they had stolen all over the 
county. They ordered Maria’s fa- 
ther to furnish them with hay and 
oats for the horses, and demanded 
that the women of the house cook 
them a meal. 

After supper, an armed guard 
was placed over the animals and 
the remainder of the men camped 
near a large porch overlooking 
their stolen property. Tired, and 
with their bellies full, the ma- 
rauders soon went to sleep early, 
but were awake at the crack of 
dawn. They demanded more food 
for the horses and breakfast for 
themselves; they were anxious to 
get to a safe place of rendezvous. 

That morning, the horses were 
tethered to a chain in the side 
yard of the Browning house with 
ropes around the neck of each 
horse. As soon as breakfast was 
announced, the leader of the group 
called out, “All come and eat at 
once, the horses will be safe.” 

Maria Saves Her Horse 

While the raiders were busy 
eating breakfast, Maria whis- 
pered to one of her brothers, “I’m 


going to save Baldy, or die in the 
attempt.” Knowing the reputa- 
tion of the marauders, he replied, 
“Don’t even think ofsucha thing, 
they would shoot you down likea 
rabbit and think nothing of it.” 

Stubborn and determined, she 
picked upasharp knife, ran to the 
tethered horses, slashed the rope 
that held Baldy, and leaped on 
his back. Without saddle or 
bridle, breakfast or bonnet, she 
was off like an arrow, much to the 
surprise of the raiders, her golden 
hair flowing in the wind likea flag 
of defiance. 

The enemy didn’t even at- 
tempt to pursue her; they were so 
surprised that they had been 
caught off guard. Once they fig- 
ured out what had happened, she 
had too big a lead for them to even 
attempt it. Fearing she would 
warn Union troops of their pres- 
ence, they quickly rounded up 
their stolen booty and hastily 
departed. 

Using hand and voice, Maria 
guided her horse at full speed 
over fences, through meadows, 
and leaping a barred gate, was 
out on the highway, straining ev- 
ery nerve for freedom. Soon Maria 
and her horse left the road and 
began to climb the steep sides of 
Roman Nose Mountain. They 
climbed up the mountain until no 
sound broke their solitude. There 
in asmall field, they stood in the 
morning light, feeling safe at last. 
Maria slid down from her tired 
and panting horse and decided to 
rest. During that long and lonely 
time, she set out on foot looking 
for food, and was lucky enough to 
find a patch of turnips. Pulling up 
as many as she could, she re- 
turned to her hiding place and fed 


Continued on Page 39 
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Jane Snyder in later years. 





John D. Imboden, Confederate General. 
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Jane Snyder’s Ride 


by Clyde C. Cale Jr. 


Ed. Note: Clyde Cale, a regular 
contributor to The Glades Star, 
has researched the historical 
facts and written two excellent 
articles about local women dur- 
ing the Civil War. One is this 
story about Jane Snyder; the sec- 
ond one about Maria Louise 
Browning. 
Military Raids In The 
Mountains 

The Union hada force of about 
600 soldiers stationed at 
Rowlesburg, a point where the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
crossed the Cheat River. These 
men were responsible for guard- 
ing the railroad’s bridges and 
trestles that crossed the various 
streams and gorges in the moun- 
tains. Scouting parties were sent 
out every day to patrol the area 
and keep a sharp lookout for 
bands of enemy soldiers that were 
constantly moving around in the 
area. 

This vigilance was necessary 
to prevent destruction of the 
Cheat River bridge or the Tray 
Run Viaduct by Confederate 
forces. Itwould mean shutting off 
the railroad as a main way of 
obtaining and transporting men 
and supplies from the west to the 
east by the Union. It was an area 
highly valued by the North, and 
one which was highly protected. 

Union scouts often came in 
contact with many local citizens 
who sympathized with the South, 
and wouldn’t hesitate to report to 
their comrades news which would 
help the Confederate cause. Bush- 
whackers ranged all over the 
mountains and watched every 
move of the Union forces, report- 
ing their every move. Raids by 
these bushwhackers were fre- 


quent; sometimes they destroyed 
the railroad at an unguarded 
point; sometimes they raided to 
secure provisions, grain, cattle 
and farm products; occasionally, 
they even captured the Union 
scouting parties in the moun- 
tains. 
A Raid On The Union 6th 
W.Va. Infantry Territory 
On August 14, 1862, Col. John 
Daniel Imboden, a daring Confed- 
erateraider, cameinto Tucker and 
Preston counties with 310 Con- 
federate Partisan Rangers. He was 
thwarted in his objective by Mary 
Jane Snyder, 19, who made a per- 
ilous, 25-mile midnight ride 
through the Dry Fork Mountains 
and spread the alarming news 
that Imboden was coming. 
During the spring of 1862, a 
detachment of forces from 
Rowlesburg set up a post at the 
Forks of the Cheat River, about 
ten miles above St. George. Un- 
der the leadership of Capt. Will- 
iam Hall, and Lts. John H. 
Carrico and Thornton F. Hebb, 
Company “F” of the 6th West 
Virginia Infantry was made up of 
men from Preston County. Their 
special duty was to guard the 
railroad from Confederate raids. 
The detachment numbered 
about 40 men, and they were sta- 
tioned at the old grist mill of 
Abraham Parsons. (It was located 
at the present site of the town of 
Parsons.) InJune 1862, Abraham 
had raised the Confederate flag 
over the courthouse at St. George, 
and was jailed for his loyalty to 
the southern cause. Parsons was 
sent as a prisoner to Camp Chase 
Prison, Columbus, Ohio, where 
he remained for several months. 
His mill was seized and used 
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as a bivouac for Union troops. 
Col. Imboden knew what had 
happened and was determined to 
capture the Federal outpost. 

The Union Scouting Mission 

One evening in August 1862, 
Capt. Hall called a Corp. Jones 
into his tent and told him tomake 
plans for an early start in the 
morning to undertake a scouting 
mission. Col. Imboden’s troops 
had been spotted on the other 
side of the mountain. Hall wanted 
to keep them under close obser- 
vation and selected the corporal 
because he believed he would 
welcome a trip into this section of 
Tucker County. 

The Snyder family lived near 
the gap in the mountain near 
whatis now Harmon, W. Va. Miss 
Jane Snyder and Jones were 
known to have plans that might 
develop into a lasting relation- 
ship, marriage. 

Hall ordered Jones to goas far 
as the gap and see if he could find 
where Imboden’s troops were lo- 
cated. “You need not take any- 
thing to eat; the Snyders gener- 
ally keep plenty of food around 
the house,” said Capt. Hall. Jones 
saluted and left. The anticipa- 
tion of a 30-mile ride and a few 
minutes with Jane before return- 
ing gave him a boost of courage. 

He left camp at dawn, followed 
the rugged mountain road with- 
out mishap, and reached the gap 
around 11 o’clockin the morning. 
He questioned a lot of people on 
the way, but learned nothing 
about Imboden’s cavalry. Certain 
that the enemy had not yet passed 
through the gap, Jones rode on to 
the Snyder house. 

Reaching the Snyder home, he 
found Jane very pleased to see 
him. The whole family of Capt. 
John Snyder treated him with 
the utmost kindness and cour- 


tesy. After dinner the corporal 
and Jane took a walk in the or- 
chard, busy with conversation in 
regard to their plans for the fu- 
ture. 

Then Jones began his journey 
back to the Union Camp. Un- 
knowingly, he had missed run- 
ning into Imboden’s troops by 
about 15 minutes. A loyal neigh- 
bor rode up to the Snyder home 
with the news that Imboden was 
nearby and heading that way in 
a hurry. The warning was just in 
time, for no sooner had Capt. 
Snyder and his family, except 
Jane, left, than the advanced pa- 
trol of the enemy appeared at the 
gap. 

Imboden and his troops had 
been gathering up horses and cattle 
on the other side of the mountain. 
He had also made plans to make 
a surprise attack on the Union 
camp at the Forks of Cheat and 
capture it later that night. 

Atthe camp, all was going well. 
Corporal Jones hadreturned from 
his scouting mission andreported 
that everything was fine in the 
area of the Snyder home and the 
gap. He made his report at the 
same time he had come for the 
camp guards to select a “counter 
sign " for the night. Capt. Hall 
announced, “The countersign for 
tonight will be Jane Snyder.” 

Confederates At The 
Snyder House 

Meantime, Jane Snyder was 
becoming very concerned. Shortly 
after Jones' departure, Imboden’s 
advanced scouts had appeared at 
the gate asking for something to 
eat. Without hesitation, she de- 
cided to feed them. Fortunately, 
her father and brothers were gone. 
Starch allies to the Union cause, 
they would have been taken pris- 
oner and sent to a Confederate 
prison. 
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Now, she was alone with the 
enemy. 

She courteously entertained 
the soldiers and gave them accu- 
rateinformation in regard to what 
she knew about the Union forces, 
being very careful not to say the 
wrong thing and give their posi- 
tion away. She told the Confeder- 
ates that Union troops rarely 
came that way, and when they did 
she seldom paid any attention to 
them. To Imboden’s men she ap- 
peared to be very reserved and 
seemed to care little about the 
war and the events taking place 
around her. 

Jane, of course, was doing a 
great job of concealing her true 
feelings. She knew the purpose of 
the raiders and deep down in her 
mind she was forming a plan to 
stop the attack on the Union camp. 
After she came up witha plan, all 
she had to do was conceal it until 
the raiders decided to leave. 

Toward evening the main body 
of cavalry appeared and camped 
in the meadow across the road 
from the house. The horses and 
cattle taken during the raid had 
been secured beyond the gap un- 
der guard of a small body of men. 
The main body planned to re- 
main in the meadow until after 
dark and then proceed to the Union 
camp after their scouts had 
ceased roaming through the hills. 
Ifsuccessful, the Confederate cav- 
alry would take the Union camp 
by complete surprise and capture 
the entire unit. 

Plan And Action 

Jane realized that she had no 
one to depend on, and decided she 
alone would have to put her plan 
into action as soon as the enemy 
broke camp and started on their 
way; so she waited. 

When it began to get dark, the 
Confederate force in the meadow 


made plans for the night march. 
Arms and ammunition were all 
that was taken by the rebel troops 
for the supposed quick trip, and 
they were excited about later re- 
turning to the main body of the 
southern army with a bunch of 
troublesome Yankee scouts and 
a good supply of cattle and horses. 

As soonas they departed, Jane 
slipped out of the house and made 
her way to the stable. Quickly 
adjusting the saddle, Jane led 
her horse out of the stable and on 
to an old road. Going by the back 
route to the Forks of Cheat, she 
was Off like a bolt of lightning. 

It was a remote path, more 
wild and rugged than the main 
road would have been, but it had 
one major advantage; it was 
shorter. Jane knew the way over 
the mountain and through the 
unbroken forest; she could not 
miss the Forks of Cheat. How- 
ever, a ride of this magnitude on 
a pitch dark night was not easy to 
accomplish. She realized that she 
would have to hurry in order to 
have enough time to warn the 
Union camp before the enemy 
arrived. Finally, she reached the 
forks of the river nearly an hour 
before Imboden’s force got there. 
Her ride had been almost 25 
miles; Imboden’s cavalry traveled 
a longer distance and seemed to 
bein no hurry to get there. 

The “Counter Sign” 

Corporal Jones was getting to 
relieve the guard at post No. 7, 
while the old guard was giving 
him instructions, they heard a 
horse approaching. Jones ad- 
vanced and challenged the rider. 
“Halt! Who comes here?” Jane 
replied, “Friend.” Jones replied, 
“Advance friend, and give the 
counter sign.” Janerecognized his 
voice and thought that by telling 
him her name, he would know 
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that she was no enemy. She ad- 
vanced forward and in a low tone 
said, “Jane Snyder.” 

Taking her into the camp (it 
was still pitch dark), he led her to 
Capt. Hall’s tent. He told the 
captain that a lady had given the 
proper counter sign and was wait- 
ing outside the tent. The captain 
responded,”’Show her in.” 

Jones led her through the dark- 
ness to the tent, not recognizing it 
was Jane until they entered. 
“Jane,” he exclaimed. The cap- 
tain had never seen Jane, but 
from Jones' reaction, he knew who 
she was. 

“I came to tell you that Col. 
Imboden and a force of cavalry is 
coming this way to capture you 
and your men,” said Jane to the 
captain. 

“Imboden!” he exclaimed, 
somewhat in disbelief. 

“Soon after Corporal Jones left 
my home today a few cavalrymen 
came by the house and asked for 
something to eat. Towards even- 
ing the whole force, about two 
hundred men, came and camped 
in our meadow. They left at dark. 
I had already learned of their 
purpose and decided to ride here 
and warn you of the attack.” 

Instantly, the whole camp was 
awakened and activity began. 
Since the number of men in the 
Union camp was small, it was 
decided to retreat rather than 
fight such a large force. Every- 
thing was put into motion and 
Union troops soon departed qui- 
etly down the river. 

The Empty Camp 

The departure downriver was 
none too soon. As the rear guard 
was leaving its post, the soldiers 
heard the approach of Imboden’s 
men. Darkness of night concealed 
Hall’s retreat as he made his way 
to St. George. 


Imboden and his men set up 
three small cannons at the mill’s 
barn, which was usedasa barracks, 
and demanded the surrender of the 
Union troops. No response came; a 
check confirmed their worse fears, 
the enemy had fled. 

Imboden still had high hopes 
of capturing the men of Company 
“F.” He set off down stream to- 
ward St. George, where sume of 
his men were spotted by Hall’s 
men on the opposite side of the 
river. Hall and his men formed a 
line and fired a volley of shots at 
Imboden’s advanced party. Real- 
izing their danger, theyretreated 
behind some old houses. 

Capt. Hall immediately dis- 
patched a message to Rowlesburg 
to telegraph Gen. Kelly for rein- 
forcements, and moved on to 
Adam H. Bowman’s (Hannah- 
sville) that night. From there he 
continued his retreat back to 
Rowlesburg arriving around noon 
on Thursday, August 21, 1862. 

General Kelly and his forces 
arrived by train and set out for St. 
George to confront Imboden’s cav- 
alry. Upon arriving there, they 
were greatly disappointed to find 
that they had already retreated. 

Meanwhile, Jane Snyder had 
been conducted to a farm house 
some distance away from the 
Parson’s mill. Later, she was 
thanked for her help and safely 
escorted back to her home. She 
not only saved the Union post at 
the mill and St. George, but in all 
probability saved the railroad fa- 
cilities at Rowlesburg from de- 
struction. 

Jane Snyder’s ride has been 
celebrated in prose and verse. 
One poem, author unknown, de- 
scribes the whole affair and ride 
of Jane Snyder that dark night of 
August 1862; she was a Paul 
Revere of the Civil War. 
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Bier, Maryland 
Found! 


In the December,1998, issue 
of The Glades Star, the question 
was asked, “Where was (is) Bier, 
Md.?” 

Within a week there were sev- 
eral replies to the question, and it 
was learned that Bier, Md., was 
in the area of Rawlings, Md. on 
the south side of U.S.220 in 
Allegany County. 


One letter even gave directions 
on how to get there. This was from 
Mr. Randy O’Brien whoalso wrote 
something of the history of Bier. 
It was a station stop on the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad, and there 
were houses on both sides of the 
tracks at one time. (In this loca- 
tion, the Western Maryland and 
B.& O. tracks were side by side. ) 
He added that Bier Lane goes 
down to the old station location 
from the south side of U.S.220. 


To the north side of U.S.220 
there is a Biertown Cemetery, 
and it is presumed that Judge 
Bier is buried in this location. 


A Visit To Bier, Md. 


In December, 1998, your Edi- 
tor had an opportunity to bein the 
Rawlings area, and decided to 
visit Bier. 

Bier Lane leads to a farm 
“srade crossing” of the B.& O. 
Railroad tracks. (The Western 
Maryland tracks have been re- 
moved.) Itis easy tosee where the 
Western Maryland station was 
located, and also where a few 
houses might have been located 
on the south side of the tracks. 


One of the things included in 
an old page from the West Vir- 
ginia Central and Pittsburgh 
Railway publication is a photo- 
graph of the Philip Bier’s home. 
To the right of Bier Lane and 
beside the railroad crossing is a 
house that is unmistakably the 
home of Philip Bier. It has been 
enlarged, but the main part of the 
present house looks exactly like 
the publication’s photograph. 

Most of the other buildings 
have disappeared, or altered be- 
yond recognition. In their place 
are the neat farm buildings of the 
Breezy Meadows Stables owned 
by Mr. Kevin Rhodes. He boards 
many riding horses, and also ex- 
ercises and trains some of them. 


Thus, the question about the 
location of Bier, Md. is solved. 


The page from the railroad 
publication uses the word “Judge” 
in one reference to him. Research 
shows that Philip A. Bier became 
a Judge of the Orphans Court in 
Allegany County in November, 
1881. 

Some more information about 
Philip A. Bier would help to 
“round out” the story. Perhaps 
some of the readers can give some 
additional information, such as 
when he was born, died, andsome 
information about his family. 
Please write to: 


The Glades Star 
107 S. Second Street, 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Bier house, 1900 





Bier house today. 
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John Arnold. He took Kelley’s horse. 
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General Kelley’s Prize Horse “Philippi” 
by Clyde C. Cale, Jr 


General Benjamin F. Kelley, 
General George Crook and Major 
Thayer Melvin were captured in 
Cumberland, Md., on February 
21, 1865. Unmentioned in pub- 
lished stories of the capture of the 
two Union Generals, and Kelley’s 
Adjutant, is the fate of Gen. 
Kelley’s prize horse, Philippi. It 
was a beautiful, spirited animal 
thatrated only slightly lower than 
Gen. Robert E. Lee’s renowned 
horse, Traveler. Kelley’s horse de- 
rived its name from the time of 
Kelley was severely wounded and 
not expected to live. 

The General Gets A Gift 

Kelley was only a Colonel be- 
fore the Battle of Phillippi. (Tak- 
ing place in West Virginia, it was 
the first land battle of the Civil 
War.) After the battle, because of 
his bravery and close brush with 
death in leading his men, he was 
promoted to the rank of General. 
In the battle, Kelley was shot 
while leading the First Virginia 
Regiment in pursuit of the Con- 
federate Army under the com- 
mandofCol. GeorgeA. Porterfield, 
as they retreated out of Phillipi 
along the Beverly Road. 

Kelly was severely wounded 
and not expected to live; a bullet 
entered his right breast and up- 
per part of his lung. It was first 
though that he had been acci- 
dently shot by one of his own men; 
many years later it was deter- 
mined that he was wounded by 
Confederate soldier, Robert B. 
Dunlap, of the Churchville Cav- 
alry, Augusta County, Virginia. 
Dunlap had told his fellow sol- 
diers that he would stop the lead- 
ing figure of the approaching 
Union forces. Deliberately rest- 
ing his old flint-lock horse pistol 


upon a fence post, he waited for 
the enemy to appear. He fired on 
the leading man, who was riding 
a white horse and was Col. Kelley. 

Dr. John Frissell, a doctor from 
Wheeling, W.Va., was sent tocare 
for the dying Kelley. With excel- 
lent surgical skill and nursing 
from Dr. Frissell, Kelley gradu- 
ally recovered from his wound. He 
achieved the distinction of being 
the first Union officer woundedin 
the Civil War. Citizens of Wheel- 
ing and Philippi presented Kelley 
with a spirited and handsome 
horse which he named “Philippi” 
as a mark of appreciation to the 
town and its people. 

From then until February, 
1865, Philippi was Gen. Kelley 
mount, taking him through the 
mountains of western Maryland 
and West Virginia. Often, was 
Philippi stabled in Cumberland, 
Md 


The Daring Raid on 
Cumberland 

The kidnap of the two generals 
and the adjutant took place in 
February, 1865. McNeill’s Rang- 
ers, led by Captain Jesse McNeill 
and 68 of his soldiers, decided to 
enter the Union stronghold of 
Cumberland, Md., and kidnap 
the two important Union Gener- 
als, Benjamin Franklin Kelley 
and George Crook. 

John Sloan Arnold, one of the 
men on theraid, was notaregular 
member of McNeill’s Rangers. 
He had been home on furlough 
from Co. “F” Seventh Virginia 
Cavalry, when the February raid 
was scheduled. Capt. McNeill 
invited him to accompany his 
South Branch neighbors on the 
“kidnap” raid. Arnold had been 
born on the outskirts of Cumber- 
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land and was well acquainted 
with people and placesin the city. 

The Rangers reached Balti- 
more Street in Cumberland via 
Green Street. Arnold spotted a 
Union stable near the C&O Ca- 
nal towpath, and not having a 
specific assignment in the raid, 
dropped out of the group. The 
band of Rangers continued on up 
Baltimore Street to the Barnum 
Hotel and Revere House where 
the generals were lodged. 

While the rest of McNeills men 
were taking the two generals and 
the adjutant into custody, George 
Cunningham, along with others 
who knew good horse flesh, joined 
Arnold atthe Union stable. In the 
stable they located Kelley’s stout- 
hearted horse Philippi. After over- 
powering the guard on duty, the 
horses, were quickly prepared for 
departure. The raiders were in- 
terrupted momentarily by a local 
policeman who continued on his 
rounds after the Raiders told him 
the animals were being moved to 
keep them safe from a threat- 
ened rebel attack. They had 
Philippi and seven other horses 
also belonging to Gen. Kelley. 

Capt. McNeil became nervous 
over the lost time at the stable; he 
wanted to get out of Cumberland 
quickly. As they were leaving a 
Shetland pony belonging to an 
officer’s son was also stolen, but 
turned loose because it could not 
keep up with the speed of the 
Ranger’s departure. They left 
riding along the canal towpath to 
Wiley Ford, then went to Fort 
Ashby, Romney and on to Moore- 
field. 

Kelley Files Suit To Regain 
Philippi 

John Arnold found himself in 
an unusual position. He had a 
prize horse, but it was much too 
valuable and stood out too con- 


spicuously for a private soldier to 
own andride. He gave the animal 
to Gen. Thomas L. Rosser, a com- 
mander in the Confederate Pe- 
tersburg area: after that, Arnold 
lost track of the where-abouts 
and fate of Philippi. 

Gen. Kelley found out thatJohn 
Arnold was the soldier who took 
his horse at Cumberland, and a 
year or two after the Civil War, 
filed suit against Arnold for $350. 
Union supporters, cattle raisers 
andstore keepers, after the treaty 
of Appomattox, filed suits left 
and right against Confederates 
for all manner of losses, alleged 
and real; most of the claims 
stemmed from raids on property 
owned by the so-called loyalists. 

Kelley filed the first suit on 
December 22, 1866, in Mineral 
County, W.Va. Several trials took 
place over the next three years. 
Many people testified on behalf 
of Arnold, including Joseph 
Kuykendall, J.P. Peerce, T.R. 
Rosser, etc. The trials continued 
without conclusion, because Min- 
eral County, which was formed 
from Hampshire County in 1866, 
was bitterly divided. Eventually, 
the suit and trials were trans- 
ferred to Kingwood, county seat of 
Preston County, where it was 
hoped the matter could be re- 
solved. 

Disaster At Kingwood 

At that time the only way to 
get to Kingwood was to go to 
Tunnelton by B.& O. Railroad, 
then take a horse and buggy from 
there to Kingwood, ten miles 
away. Scores of Mineral and 
Hampshire County litigants 
trekked over this route for sev- 
eral years after the War. 

For Gen. Kelley, there were 
repeated postponements of the 
trial and considerable confusion. 
However, Kelley continued to 
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press his case against John 
Arnold for the theft of his horse. 
Finally, the trial of Kelley vs. 
Arnold was set for March7, 1869, 
in Kingwood. 

John Sloan Arnold, who lived 
at Junction, set out before day- 
light to catch the B.& O. train at 
Keyser. Just before the westbound 
train was due to arrive from 
Cumberland, John Ryan, the Sta- 
tion Agent, waving a telegram 
rushed up to Arnold who was 
standing on the platform. “Nouse 
to go to Kingwood,” he shouted, 
“the courthouse burned down last 
night and all the records with it. 
You might as well go home.” 

Although the records of nu- 
merous suits against Confeder- 
ate war veterans were destroyed 
in the March7, 1869 fire, no blame 
was ever attached to southern 
sympathizers. The fire was set by 
Elihu Gregg, a Preston County 
resident, who was later convicted 
of arson. 

Two people resided in the build- 
ing when it was set on fire, and the 
death penalty was imposed at 
Gregg’s trial. Gregg escaped from 
jail before the sentence could be 
carried out, and years later he 
was pardoned by West Virginia 
Governor Jacob Jackson. 

A New Trial 

A new trial was set for Janu- 
ary, 1871, by the Supreme Court 
of Appeals in Charleston, W. Va. 
Prior to the new trial, ajudgment 
had been made in favor of Kelley 
for $350. However, Arnold made 
a motion to set aside the verdict 
and grant anew trial, because the 
verdict was not sustained by the 
evidence. 

But Kelley had a long trail of 
evidence to sustain his case, and 
presented it at the new trial. 

Evidence was brought out that 


following his capture in Cum- 
berland, Kelley had seen Arnold 
riding the horse next day. He 
asked McNeill to take the horse, 
since it was so valuable to Kelley, 
and keep it for himself and that 
Kelley would redeem it after the 
War ended; McNeill refused the 
offer. 

Later, he learned that Arnold 
had given the horse to Gen. 
Rosser. During the winter of 1865- 
66, Kelley met with Gen. Rosser 
in Richmond to get his horse back, 
only to learn that it was then in 
the possession of Col. Michael 
Harmon in Staunton, Va. The 
horse was wounded at the Battle 
of Appomattox on April 9, 1865. 
At the time Phillipi was not in 
any position to travel, and Kelley 
let the horse remainin Harmon’s 
care. 

Even though he protested, John 
Arnold eventually had to pay the 
$350 for the damages sustained 
by Kelley’s horse. The wounding 
and misuse of his prize horse had 
so greatly agitated Kelley, that 
even though he finally recovered 
the animal, he still demanded 
the $350 for damages. 

Philippi Comes To Swan 

Meadow 

Gen. Kelley purchased Swan 
Meadow in December, 1863, and 
established his horse farm. Ex- 
hausted or wounded horses were 
removed from battle field, and 
shipped by railroad freight cars 
to Oakand. Ifthey couldmake the 
walk to Swan Meadow, they stood 
a good chance of recovering. In 
this way, many were restored to 
health. 

After the War, it was to this 
haven that Phillipi finally re- 
turned where he spent the rest of 
his days with his master, Gen- 
eral Benjamin Franklin Kelley. 
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Stone-arch bridge over Youghiogheny River. 
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Great Crossings Reappears - Briefly 


During Colonial times, this 
particular ford of the Yough- 
iogheny River was knownas “Great 
Crossings.” Then the National 
Road was built through the area, 
anda three-arch stone bridge was 
constructed to span the river. A 
town called Sum-merfield grew up 
on the river banks and became a 
community center. 

However, thestreets ofthe town 
(houses were torn down), the Na- 
tional Road, and the three-arch 
stone bridge all disappeared un- 
der the rising waters of the 
Youghiogheny Reservoir, as part 
of a flood control project. But ... 
now and then, they appear briefly 
when there is low water in the 
reservoir. 

“Like An Ancient Myth” 

A recurring theme of folklore 
has to do with the appearance and 
vanishing of objects. For example, 
there are tales of cities that ap- 
pear oncevery hundred years. The 
inhabitants of the city are un- 
aware that, for them, the passage 
of days is the passage of centuries 
for other people; they wake up in 
the morning not realizing that a 
hundred years have passed since 
they went tosleep the night before. 

In this same vein, some people 
are still looking for the mythical 
“Atlantis,” a country that ancient 
writers described, but which has 
vanished under the sea. 

Combine the actual appear- 
ance of something with its vanish- 
ing again under water, and a per- 
son sees folklore turning intoreal- 
ity. This combination accounts for 
the number of people who were 
drawn tothe Great Crossings area 
this fall, when the water of the 
reservoir was almost all gone and 
the river banks were dry. They 


could walk over the 180-year-old 
stone bridge and wander along the 
streets of what used to be the 
village of Sommerfield. 

It was as if some ancient myth 
had become a reality. 

“Little Was Changed” 

Stonework of the three-arch 
bridge, washed by waters of the res- 
ervoir, looked almost new. The 
macadam road that carried traffic 
for so many years was still there, 
with the painted centerline still vis- 
iblein some places. However,it was 
thestreets ofSummerfieldthatwere 
themostintriguing of there-appear- 
ance of Great Crossings. 

The buildings were all torn 
down at the end of the 1930s when 
the flood control project began, but 
the streets were never removed. 
Thus, when the village streets re- 
appeared, people were able to 
walk down them once more. Here 
and there old house foundations 
could be seen, and several stone 
sills for store entrances were in the 
same place as where the builders 
put them a hundred years ago. 

“Vanished Again” 

Yet, time goes along and within 
a matter of weeks, the water level 
of the reservoir raised once more. 
Slowly, as if it were part of a folk 
myth, Great Crossings vanished 
again beneath the surface of the 
water. However, the people who 
visited the site this fall know that 
it is not a myth. They know that 
sitting beneath the waters of the 
Youghiogheny Reservoir, there ac- 
tually is a three-arch stone bridge, 
along with a road and streets ofa 
town that once existed on the 
banks of the river. One day all of 
it will re-appear briefly, when the 
level of the water drops down as 
low as it was in 1988. 
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Sanders Lane today. 


The Promised Land School 


By Dorothy Sanders Nemith 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Nemith, now de- 
ceased, wrote an article about the 
Promised Land School back in 
January 1987 and gaveit tomem- 
bers of the family at a Sanders 
reunion. The Glades Star is high- 
lighting one room school informa- 
tion at this time, and the article 
was presented to the magazine 
by Mr. Kenneth Hardesty (Mrs. 
Nemith’s cousin,) as part of this 
information. The following story 
contains excerpts from Mrs. 
Nemith’s article. 
Background 

I was born in 1916, and my 
mother and father lived on asmall 
farm at the bottom of the first hill 
on Sanders Lane. The name of 
the road “Sanders Lane” was a 
natural since so many Sanders 
families lived along it. While my 


parents owned the farm, the clos- 
est school was in Hutton. My 
oldest sister Gladys, and my 
brother Paul, my cousins Virginia 
Paulie, Jim and Alice Sanders, 
and David Hardesty, all went to 
school in Hutton. It was a long 
walk, which was terrible in the 
winter. 

When I was three or four, my 
parents bought the John Kimmel 
farm. Later, the John White fam- 
ily, whose children were Mable, 
Roy, and Catherine, moved up 
the road from us. Since it was so 
hard to get to school, John White 
decided to donate the necessary 
land for a school, if the Board of 
Education would build a school- 
house. Mr. Lester Hardesty was 
the builder of the school and com- 
pleted it in the fall of 1921. It 
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became “Promised Land School” 
because John White had prom- 
ised the land to the Board of Edu- 
cation ifthey would builda school 
on it. 

School House Activities 

We had many good times at 
the school in the years that fol- 
lowed. I remember one time 
when we had a Box Social and 
Cake Walk. The boxes to be 
auctioned off were prettily deco- 
rated with crepe paper, etc. 
Each one was different, and all 
contained a piece of pie. Inside 
the box was a girl’s name, and 
whoever bought that box had to 
find the girl and eat the food 
with that girl. 

I remember a man named 
Orland Frankhouser bought 
mine; at the time I was only 
nine years old. He was so big 
that I was a little frightened of 
him and hardly ate anything. 
That year, my father was putin 
charge of auctioning off the 
boxes, and when it came time 
for the Cake Walk, he was also 
the person who droppeda hankie 
by the lucky couple who were to 
receive the cake. 

The Nearby Woods 

We must have studied 
Hiawatha in one of the classes, 
because one time all of the older 
boys and girls decided to build 
a wigwam; we smaller children 
were not allowed to help. They 
went into the State woods 
nearby, and gathered beautiful 
moss and cut some saplings. 

Since the school was so near 
the woods, a Forest Ranger, 
“Linc” Sines would visit us and 
talk about the danger of forest 
fires and how the woods could 
burn down. To make his talk 


more interesting he tolda story 
about a man and woman who 
used to sit down on a wooden 
chair, eat from a wooden table, 
using wooden handled knife and 
fork. 

At Christmas time we would 
go into the woods to gather 
crowsfoot and princess pine. We 
made wreaths from the 
crowsfoot and ropes of the prin- 
cess pine which we would string 
criss-cross on the ceiling. 

Christmas Program 
At The School 

Usually, there was a Christ- 
mas program at the school. We 
all had to say a poem and sing a 
song. I was always scared to 
stand up in front of people when 
it was time to do my part. My 
father often played Santa Claus 
as part of the Christmas pro- 
gram. He would pound on the 
door, the teacher would open it, 
and there would be Santa saying, 
“Ho! Ho! Ho!” andjumping around 
a little bit. 

After the program was over, 
each child would go up and talk 
to Santa. He would ask where 
you lived, what was your name, 
if you had been a good child, and 
what you wanted fora gift. This 
was a scary time for me, but 
also much fun. Santa usually 
gave out a bag of candy and 
oranges, and also a little gift. 

One year many of the girls got 
a toy and I wanted one too, but I 
got a little green vase instead. 
My mother said, “It won’t be long 
until their toys are gone and you 
will still have your little green 
vase.” I still have that vase, and 
every time I look atit, I think back 
to that Christmas, years ago. I 
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also think back to my favorite 
teacher, Miss May Scott. 
Aliso In The Winter 

Sometimes when it was very 
cold, my Uncle Fred would hitch 
up his horses to the bobsled and 
ride us to school. Aunt Jessie 
would put a couple of quilts in 
the sled, and my cousins would 
snuggle down under them. Then, 
Uncle Fred would drive by our 
house and pick us up. It was so 
cozy in the sled, and the coun- 
tryside looked so beautiful; the 
team of horses had sleigh bells 
on them. All this while uncle 
Fred sat up front wearing his 
big red, white, and black macki- 
naw. 

When it snowed a lot and 
Kimmel hill was really drifted, 
all of use would make tunnels 
under the snow. We also went 
sledding at noon or recess, and 
other times we would play Fox 
and Geese in the school yard. 
(One of our summertime games 
was Dodge Ball.) 

End Of Promised Land 

School 

Eventually, there were less 
and less students to attend 
Promised Land School, and it 
was decided to transport the 
remaining children in our area 
to Her-rington School. My 
youngest sister Barbara was 
one of those transported. Jim 
Sanders drove the school bus at 
that time, and I think it was 
some type of van that was used 
for aschool bus. Not long after- 
wards, our little schoolhouse 
was torn down. 

The cement base of the Prom- 
ised Land School still exists, 
and Bill and Nancy Nemith 


have a flower garden in it. My 
sister Barbara has a house not 
far from the foundation. We 
have a family reunion near the 
old foundation every year. 

Teachers And Students 

Mrs. Nemith alsoincludeda 
list of teachers and students at 
the end of her 1989 article. 

Teachers: Ralph Sanders, 
Miss Lordick, Margaret Brent, 
Ida Friese, Miss Marshall, 
Miss Summers, Miss Mary 
Scott, Miss Oester, and Miss 
Mary Brown. 

Students who attended 
Promised Land School: Gladys 
Sanders, Paul Sanders, 
Lawrence Sanders, Forrest 
Sanders, Ellwood Sanders, 
Bethyl Sanders, Virginia 
Paulie, Maxine Paulie, Loretta 
Savage, Ruben Savage, Eliza- 
beth Paulie, William Paulie, 
Martha Scott, Dortha Sanders, 
Easel Stocket, Joe Hardesty, 
Frieda Hardesty, Dorthy 
Hardesty, Emeline Savage, 
Tina Savage, Cora Savage, Paul 
Friend, Joe Browning, David 
Hardesty, Thelma Ringer, Dale 
Sanders, Alice Sanders, Harvey 
Sanders, Roy White, Hazel 
Hileman, Fern Hileman, Rob- 
ert Heilman, Claudius Davis, 
Hazel Davis, Bertha Davis, 
Pauline Browning, Richard 
Browning, Velma Browning, 
Willard Ringer, Boyd Sanders, 
Jack Sanders, Jim Sanders, 
Thayer Sanders, Cath-erine 
White, Scott Hileman, 
Woodrow Hileman, Catherine 
Sugart, Gyle Davis, Jim Preston 
and Mabel Preston. 
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List of Teachers, 1899-1900 GARRETT COUNTY, MARYLAND 
BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS, GARRETT COUNTY, MD. 
Dr. J.W. Laughlin, Deer Park, Md., President 
G.W. Legge, Oakland, Md. 
Wm. A. Smith, Hoyes, Md. 
¥ s U.G. Palmer, Sec., Treas. & Examiner 
5. 3 Term of Office Expires May 1, 1900. 
a & SCHOOL NAME OF TEACHERS POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
1 1 Swanton Jennie Miller & Rose Maroney Swanton, Md. 
2 North Glade MLL. Selby Beckman, Md. 
3. Meadow Mountain Rosa Boyer ‘ 
4  Frankville Minnie Stemple Floyd, Md. 
5 Mt. Zion Sallie Kildow Swanton, Md. 
6 Fort Hill Lillie B. Woinier Floyd, Md. 
7 ~~ Painter Florence Whetsell Swanton, Md. 
8 Walnut Bottom Alice Cleveland Barnum, W.Va. 
9 Bethel Laura Weimer : 
2 1 Elder Hill Mary Koontz Elder, Md. 
2 Friendsville N.R. Selby, Carrie Boyer, Clara Englehart 
Friendsville, Md. 
3 Selbysport A.W. DeWitt Selbysport, Md. 
4 Frazee Ridge 
5 Rush J.J. Knapp Selbysport, Md. 
6 Sand Spring M.M. Custer Fearer, Md. 
7 McCabe J.M. Fike Krug, Md. 
8 Asher Grade C.A. Fike Markleysburg, Pa. 
9 Mill Run Gertrude [lone Mineral Springs, Md. 
10 John Friend Dora Friend Friendsville, Md. 
11 Manor Land H.D. Frantz Krug, Md. 
3. 1  # 4Grantsville C.S. Friend, Bertha Bittinger Grantsville, Md. 
2 Shade Run Nannie [lone 
3 Keyser Ridge C.J.Hanft Keyser, Md. 
4 McKenzie O.C. Robeson Avilton, Md. 
5 New Germany C.E. Bender New Germany, Md. 
6 Dorsey Albert Fresh : 
7 ~~ Ridgley Fannie Wiley Bevansville, Md. 
8 Negro Mountain E.E. Orendorf Grantsville, Md. 
9 Engle G.F. McCartney ‘ 
10 Pope Agnes Freeland Frostburg, Md. 
11 Compton Lottie Swauger New Germany, Md. 
12 Loechel Theodore Turney Grantsville, Md. 
13 Yoder L.J. Beachy ¥ 
14 Red Hill Alice Miller New Germany, Md. 
15 Manadier C.C. Custer Grantsville, Md. 
16 Turner Lucinda Keim . 
17 Laughlin Ester Fazenbaker Bittinger, Md. 
18 Foxtown H.H. Baker Grantsville, Md. 
4 1 Bloomington M.E. Frazee, Adah Harshbarger Bloomington, Md. 
2 Chestnut Grove Sadie Weimer Bloomington, Md. 
3 Aaron's Run Ethel Meyers Westernport, Md. 
4 FirmRock Eliza Halston . 
5 Franklin Hill Henrietta Frantz : 
6 Gilbert Warnick Mary Kerens Bloomington, Md. 
7 Lower Savage Mary E. Paugh Floyd, Md. 
5 oy daeAccident H.M. Speicher, Sallie J. Frazee Accident, Md. 
2 Hartman Wm. A. Speicher > 
3 Flatwoods H.H. Flick Z 
4  BearCreek W.E. Beeghley Cove, Md. 
SmeeCove Josiah Hochstetler Cove, Md. 
6 Miller L.A. Leathem Keyser, Md. 
7 Winding Ridge Rosa Miller Accident, Md. 
8 Oak Hill Adah Gnagey i 
9 Rich Hill Cora Weimer Strawn, Pa. 
10 Kamp J.E. Hostetler Accident, Md. 
11 Mineral Springs Rosa Reicheit Keyser, Md. 
6 1 Muddy Creek Ida DeWitt Cranesville, W.Va. 
2 McHenry F.C. Glover McHenry, Md. 
3 Johnson W.A. Maffett Hoyes, Md. 
4 Sang Run C.G. Teets Sang Run, Md. 
5 Pine Swamp E.B. Hauger Cranesville, W.Va. 
6 _ Bishoff A.S. Teets Hoyes, Md. 
7 Cherry Meadow Maggie Wiseman McHenry, Md. 
8 Prettyman O.S. Fike a 
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Hoye's Run 

White Rock 

Casteel 

Mountain Lake Park 


Glade Valley 
Lynn Dale 
Bernard 
Loch Lynn 
South Point 
Pleasant Valley 
Sunnyside 
Mason 
Abernathy 
Gauer 
Shook Shop 
Bear Range 
Oak Grove 
Bayard 

Red Oak 
Cherry Creek 
Gorman 
Swan Meadows 
Red House 
Shield's Run 
Johnson 
Beall 

Finzel 

Deer Park 
Steiding 
Wilson 
Bethlehem 
Eagle Rock 
Armistead 
Paradise 
Chadderton 
Yough Lake 
Inskeep 
Weir 

Gregg 
Merrill 
Warnick 
Piney Run 
Jacobs 
Avilton 
Bittinger 
Beachey 
Wiley 

Black Hawk 
Backwoods 
Dry Run 
Kitzmiller 
Short Run 
Three Fork 
Oakland 


Brant 

Deep Creek 

Bray 

Hutton 

Fair Sweep 

Lloyd 
Herrington 
Swallow Falls 
Crellin 

Dodge 

Snaggy Mountain 
Nethken Settlement 
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Titus Delawder 
Marcie E. Kelley 
Della Savage 

S.H. Ralston 
Mollie Hamill 
C.R. Weimer 
Susan E. DeWitt 
L.M. Bernard 
Allie M. Ashby 
Maud Kildow 
E.C. Cuppett 
Margaret Kereus 
Percilla Brady 
Emma Hamill 
Anna M. DeBerry 
Ida Paugh 

Mary Friend 

Nina Clement 
Gertrude Lang 
May Hutson 
Lucy Coddington 
Minnie Smith 

Ira E. Culp 

Emma DeBerry 
Nannie Hamill 
Sadie Glotfelty 
Eugene Crow 
H.A. Loraditeh 
A.L. Lee, Ella Laughlin 
Elizabeth B. Leary 
Daisy Harne 
Rosa Janoske 
Kate O'Donnell 
S.F. Bowman 
Albert Cuppett 
Alma Crane 

C.A. Ashby 
Arella Pope 
Minerva Custer 
I.W. Bradley 
G.W. Fike 

Beulah Loughridge 
Stella Browning 
Belle Hamill 

H.G. Custer 

D.E. Orendorf, Vada DeWitt 
Lloyd Gnagey 
R.O. Eaglehart 
Oliver Buckle 
Amanda Ellithorp 
Bertie Gilpin 
Jennie Browning 
Margaret Grim 
Fannie Thomas 
R.R. Sanner 

J.S. Gnagey 

R.F. Laughlin 
Mamie Weber 
Alice B. DeBerry 
Gertrude Roberts 
Nettie Loughridge 
Virginia Johnson 
E.E. Friend 

Lucia Hamill 

J.H. Cuppett 
Virginia Connell 
Emma Hinebaugh 
Mary O'Donnell 
E.J. Fringer 
Gertrude Browning 
M.R. Frantz, Ella Martin 
Martha Welch 
Lizzie Hall 

Cora Nethken 


Sang Run, Md. 
Friendsville, Md. 
Sang Run, Md. 

Mt. Lake Park, Md. 


" 


Oakland, Md. 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. 


Oakland, Md. 
Thayerville, Md. 
Sunnyside, Md. 
Gortner, Md. 
Wilson, W.Va. 
Eglon, W.Va. 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. 
Kearney, Md. 
Gormania, W.Va. 
Bayard, W.Va. 
Dobbin, W.Va. 
Oakland, Md. 
Gormania, W.Va. 
Gortner, Md. 
Sunnyside, Md. 
Wilson, W.Va. 
Frostburg, Md. 


Finzel, Md. 
Deer Park, Md. 


Altamont, Md. 
Deer Park, Md. 
Altamont, Md. 
Deer Park, Md. 
Thayerville, Md. 
Deer Park, Md. 

Mt. Lake Park, Md. 
Barton, Md. 
Lonaconing, Md. 
New Germany, Md. 
Avilton, Md. 
Moscow Mills, Md. 
Barton, Md. 
Lonaconing, Md. 
Avilton, Md. 
Bittinger, Md. 


" 


New Germany, Md. 
Floyd, Md. 
Blaine, W.Va. 





Swanton, Md. 
Oakland, Md. 


Mt. Lake Park, Md. 
Thayerville, Md. 


Hutton, Md. 
Oakland, Md. 
Hutton, Md. 
Oakland, Md. 


Crellin, Md. 
Thayerville, Md. 
Oakland, Md. 
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Map Of One Room Schools 


In the December 1998 issue of 
The Glades Star, there was an 
article about a “One-Room School 
Map,” which would show the loca- 
tion of former one-room schoolsin 
Garrett County. The article ac- 
knowledged the work of Miss 
Claire A. Richardson in finding 
the exact location of many of the 
old schools, and recognized the 
collection of information gotten 
from letters written to The Glades 
Star. There was an interesting 
fact that the letters brought out: 
sometimes the same school had 
several different names. This is 
information thatis valuable, and 
is needed for the map. 

The end result of producing 
the map was to put it on display 
at various branches of the Ruth 
Enlow Library. 

At the present time, some more 
work remains to be done on the 
map; it involves locating a few 
more schools in some of the 
County’s election districts. Be- 
low is a list of missing schools by 
districts; if any of the members 
can help with the old locations, 
please drop a line to The Glades 
Star, P.O. Box 28, Oakland, MD 
21550. 


Dist. No.1, Swanton. 
Green Glade School? 


Dist. No.2, Friendsville. 
John Friend School? 


Dist. No. 3, Grantsville. 
McKenzie, Dorsey, Pope 
Loecheil, Red Hill, Loughlin, 
and Boucher Schools? 


Dist. No.4, Bloomington. 
Firm Rock School? 


Dist. No.5, Accident. 
Hartman, Bear Creek, 
Miller, 

Winding Ridge, and Kamp 
Schools? 


Dist. No.6, Sang Run. 
Deep Creek School? 


Dist. No.7, East Oakland. 
South Point School? 


Dist. No.8, Red House. 
Borman, Shields Run School? 


Dist. No.9, Finzel. 
Canton School? 


Dist. No.10, Deer Park. 
Yough Lake, Highland 
School? 


Dist. No.11, Elbow. 
Inskepp, Weir, Gregg, Piney 
Run, 

Jacobs, and Crowe Schools? 


Dist. No. 12, Bittinger. 
Bowser, Backwoods School? 


Dist. No.13, Kitzmiller. 
Upper Potomac School? 


Schools in Dist. No.14,15, 
and 
16 have been located. 
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Donations To The Museum In 1998. 


Black taffeta skirt with waistcoat and black velvet capelet. Mid 
1800’s. Gift from Pearl Campbell 

Books by William M. Hoy, Journal Excerpts and Travelogue (two 
volumes) and Sampling from a Fulfilling Life. Gifts from Wm. M Hoy. 

Publication of Maryland’s State Forest and Parks Service, Patapsco 
Valley Views. Gift from William Offutt Johnson. 

1911-1912 Garrett Co. School & Trustee List and 1896 campaign 
poster of William Jennings Bryan. Gifts from Carolyn & Max Corley. 

Photo of Naylor’s Blacksmith Shop. Gift from Kevin Callis. 

Photocopies of photos of inside Naylor's Hardware Store, 1921, with 
Arthur & Paul Naylor, 1930s delivery of Maytag washers, and A.D. 
Naylor 100th birthday celebration. Gifts from Art Naylor Jr. Leather 
razor strop, ornate straight razor, safety razor blade sharpener, cuff 
links, 1941 Oakland High School class pin, .05 script from F.A. Smouse 
General Merchandise, Oakland, Md., Sad Iron w/wooden handle and 
trivet, milk bottle cap advertising A.D. Naylor & Co., postcard-size ink 
blotter advertising H. Weber & Sons, small framed photo of Daisy Myrtle 
(White) Durst, and photo postcards. Gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Gerald 
Sanders. 

Written material on Treacy’s Cash Store by Maurice and Wm. O. 
Treacy, and two children’s toy horses. Gifts from Jo Elizabeth Gergoff. 

1929 Garrett Co. dog tag. Gift from Harry Rounds. 

Book Audels Carpenters & Builders Guide #4. Gift from Dan Gallagher. 


Informal stationery with photo notes of Garrett and Allegany coun- 
ties. Gift from Jackie O’Brien. 

Booklet, The Country Courthouses and Records of Maryland, Part One. 
The Courthouse, with nine photos of blueprints for Garrett County 
Courthouses, 1877-1907, and Garrett Co. Voter Lists for 1877, Districts 
1-9. Gifts from Clifford C. DeWitt. 

Souvenir programs for musical drama presented by civic organiza- 
tions of Oakland, October 1976, and war pictures from Stanley Supply 
Co., General Merchandise, Crellin, Md. Gifts from Junior Ferguson. 

Panorama photographs of Harvey family reunions at Shook Shop 
School House, 1924 and 1938. Gifts from Preston Co. Hist. Society. 

Book, Images of America - Preston County, by Charles A. Thomas. Gift 
from the Arcadia Publishing representative. 

Book, The Wagon Road, by Jack R. Turney with Reba J. Herrington. 
Gift from Ernest J. Gregg, Jr. 

Printed material from Zion Lutheran Church, Accident, Md., and 
family history of Ferdinarnd Krause family, 1840-1986. Gift from Lee 
Bernard. 

Kodak Brownie camera which belonged to Mrs. Ernest Liller. Gift 
from Mr. & Mrs. Don Savage. 
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Large collection of printed research materials. Gift from Mrs. Mary 
Jones. 

Booklet, 1914-19150 Trustees ofthe Public Schools of Garrett County, 
Md. Gift from James Weeks. 

Gifts from the home of Elsie Sincell. Velvet handkerchief holder, 
ribbon from the grave of the victims of the U.S.Battleship Maine, 1977 
Garrett Co. Bicentennial Calendar, sketch by Edna Bender of the Drane 
House, article on and pictures of the uniform worn by Donald R. Sincell 
as members of the Legion Drum and Bugle Corps on their trip to 
Washington for the inaugural parade of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933, 
photo of Ben Sincell House when it was bought, picture post cards, Legion 
Drum Corps uniform. Gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Robert Sincell. 

Telegraph key; last one used in the Oakland railroad station. Gift 
from Ken Hardesty. 


Printed research materials on local families and locations. Gift from 
Clyde Cale. 

Propeller from a World War I fighter plane. Gift from Walter S. Atwill. 

Large Tiffany shade and small round table with glass ball feet. On 
loan from Wilma Calhoun. 

Two trays used in Deer Park Hotel until 1929. Gifts from Mrs. Vernal 
Bray through Mr. Lindsay Bray. 

Printed Treacy family research materials by William Treacy. Gift 
from DeCorsey Bolden. 

Seven copies of Maryland Historical Magazine, 1957-60. Gift from 
Delbert Bittinger. 

Printed research materials by Carrie Bell (Harvey) Gauer. Gift from 
Freda Pennington. 

The Caligraph # 22201, No. 2, manufactured in 1886. Gift from 
Vladimir A. Dupre. 

Paul & Pansy Lewis valise with shoes, doll, braid, old hair pins. Gift 
from Velma Beckman. 

Tea pot and sugar bow] that belonged to Meshach Browning. Gift from 
Cheston H. Browning III. 

125th Anniversary plate from Zion Lutheran Church, Accident, 
Maryland. Gift from Anna Marie Miller. 

Antique frame with photo of Pennington Cottage (Deer Park) with 
workmen, 45, 48, 49 star U.S. flags, 1939 postcard of Celanese plant in 
Cresaptown, MD, and antique corn planter. Gifts from Carl and Helena 
Thrasher. 

Chinese Checkers game board (c.1930) and two ladies hats, (c.1940- 
50). Gifts from Mary White. 

Bosley Family, Old Timers Scrap Book of Family Genealogy. Gift from 
Tom Bosley. 

Chisholm/Dodge and Dodge/Hostetler family books. Gifts from 
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Ernest Hostetler. 

10 tin-types and one glass picture from the Walter Coddington home 
in Friendsville, Md. Gifts from Helen Irene Keller. 

WWII History Book, 2nd Eng. Special Brigade, “dog tag” of Carl B. 
Helmick, and 2 pieces of Japanese money. Gifts from Floyd Detrick and 
Carolyn Detrick. 

Baritone horn used by Car! Callis in Mickeys Boys Band, 1933-42. 
Gift from Carl Callis. 

Photocopied book, “Descendants of Casper Durst and Related Fami- 
lies,” by Ross Compton Durst, 1966. Copied by Dorothy Cathell and 
Martha Kahl. 

1955 Lincoln wheat penny. Gift from Timothy Lax. 

Newspapers dealing with the Kennedy assassination, the 100th 
Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, and book, Red Cross Home 
Nursing, 1942. Gifts from Raymond “Sonny” H. O’Haver. 

Book, Specific Directions and Global Positioning System Coordinates 
for Garrett Co., Md. Cemeteries. Gift from Jeffrey H. Fowler. 

Photograph of Carrie Harvey Gauer withrugs she made, rug hook, and 
soap dish which belonged to Mrs. Gauer, early 1900’s. Gifts from Freda 
L. Pennington. 

Child’s doll bed with mattress, pillow and quilt. Gift from Emma K. 
C. Schmidt. 

Printed research materials. Gifts from Robt. Boal. 

1923 Garrett Co. High School ring and laminated article on Carroll 
Casteel. Gifts from Sarah M. Casteel Kyle. 

Newspaper, 1908, Christian Standard containing information on Mt. 
Lake Park. Gift from Robert Ault. 

Ring box from Hyde Jewelers, Est. 1885, Oakland, Md. Gift from Betty 
Trickett. 

World War I badge that belonged to William P. Smith. Gift from Lena 
E. Glotfelty. 

Book, Obituaries and Clippings of Alma Calhoun. Gift from Edsel 
Calhoun. 

Grand Opening souvenir booklet, 1969, Garrett National Bank. Gift 
from Jacquelyn Shirer. 

Book, Obituaries and Clippings. Gift from Mrs. Grace (Bowman) King. 

Group of Mt. Lake Park photographs, public meeting notice, Kitzmiller, 
Md., May 21, 1941. Gifts from Doris J. Goldsborough. 

Hardesty family history, book Soul Stirring Songs. Gifts from Stephanie 
Lang. 

Two books from Felix Robinson collection, Record of Prestonians, 
World War IT and “Annual Bulletin of 1938, Maryland Federation of 
Music Clubs.” Gifts from Ariel Robinson. 


Booklets ofreprint of Souvenir Letter of Bookside, W.Va. (Photograph 
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Booklets). Gifts from William M.Reeves. 

Newspaper page with photographs of all Maryland Governors, 1777- 
1967. Gift from Brian Mills. 

Booklet, The Mason & Dixon, Lions Minstrel, Feb. 23-24, 1950, 
Souvenir program Oakland Centennial, August 8-14, 1949, two issues 
of the Mt. Democrat newspaper (August 9 and August 16, 1949.) Gifts 
from Alice Eary. 

Photo and sketch of Oakland railroad station; books, Luther’s Cat- 
echism and Complete Mother Goose. Gifts from Ellen Turney. 

Post card, New River Gorge Bridge, West Virginia. Gift from Mr. & 
Mrs. Robert E. Davis. 

Wooden 1/2 lb. butter press, six-sided post maul. Gifts from Roscoe 
Swiger. 

Miller Distillery shot glass. Gift from Bernard Fishman. 

Research materials on Kempton. Gifts from Car] (Geroski) Jurie. 

Baby shoes worn by all the babies in the Bittinger family. (Oldest 
child was born in 1887.) Gift from Ellen Dixon. 

Brass door know plate from Lord cottage, Deer Park, Md. Gift from 
Caro! Bassie. 

Five lady’s handkerchiefs brought from France, 13 World War I 
tokens, buttons, etc. Belonged to Albert Walter. 

Three framed pictures of Deep Creek Lake businesses, one framed 
picture of Gilbert Band with article about R.Gilbert’s death. Gifts from 
Fred Tichnell. 

Framed picture of Deer Park Hotel. Gift from Joseph Welch. 

Steamer trunk andvery old child’s dress found in the attic of Margaret 
McComas home. Gifts in memory of Margaret McComas by Judge & 
Mrs. Ralph Burnett. 

Two dresses of Hilda Pritts, a lace top of Mary (Filsinger) Reardon. 
Gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Phillip Pritts. 

Rail spikes and coal from old railroad bed near Swallow Falls. Gifts 
from Jackie L. Cooper. 

Model of Our Father’s House church, 1924 photo of the construction 
of Deep Creek power Station. Gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Edward Frankhouser. 

Metal desk lamp and souvenir of Garrett National Bank. Gifts from 
Steven Harris. 

Photo of Mason School (1913-1914) Gift from Opal Fike Martin. 

Hoover upright electric sweeper, two small Thompson gas stoves. 
Gifts from Marilyn S. Posten. 

Genealogy notebooks on Turney, Glotfelty, and Fazzalari families. 
Gifts from Ella Smart. 

1929 wedding certificate of Dr. B.F. Selby and Flossie Louise Chance. 
Gift from Robt. Boal. 

Cane made by Josiah G. Friend (c.1936), framed memorial for Pvt. 
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Sherman Boyd Custer, World War I. On loan from Heyward S. and Effie 
(Friend) Custer family. 

Soda bottle from Oakland Bottling Works, Oakland, Md. Gift from 
Wilburn L. Fansler. 

Models of WWI aircraft (B-52, B-29, B-17). Gifts from Rick Wakefield. 

Civil War $10 Confederate bill, shells. On loan from Clifford DeWitt. 

Badge, “Ships for Victory,” W.W.II, application for War Ration book, 
Earl Joseph Sebold, June 1943. Gift from Robt. Boal. 

Book, Preston County, West Virginia Records 1853-1860, Births 1853- 
1859, Marriages 1853-1860, Deaths 1853-1859. Gift from Roy L. Lockhart. 


Brass knob from old County Jail, paper, etc., items from the Carr 
cottage, Mt. Lake Park, many souvenir and miscellaneous items, certifi- 
cates and high school diploma of Arthur C. Calhoun, and clothing made 
by the mother of Wilma Calhoun. Gifts from Wilma Calhoun. 

Porcelain water pitcher from the Oakland hotel (c.1880), pair of gold 
plated cufflinks made from blouse buttons of the Garrett Guard, (c.1895) 
pat. #1878. Gifts from William O. Treacy. 

Oil portrait of Judge Frederick A. Thayer. Loan from Judge Thayer. 


Family history, Ayers, Kight, Potter genealogy. Gift from Bob 
Jachowski. 

Fossil rock from Mt. Lake Park, bread pan from Ridder family (c. late 
1800s or early 1900s), photo of 1939 Oakland High School cheerleaders, 
1939 Oakland High School graduation program, WWII Egyptian ciga- 
rettes, 1905 Republican political campaign folder, ration cigarettes, 
military match book covers. Gifts from Lawrence E. Cosner. 

Four LeoJ. Beachy calendars (1990, 1991, 1992, and 1996). Gifts from 
Maxine Beachy Broadwater. 

Books, The Researcher’s Guide to American Genealogy and West Vir- 
ginia Genealogy Sources and Resources. Gifts from Charlotte E. Friend. 


OHS Year Book, The Oak, 1925. Gift from Claude Beckman. 


Warden’s arm band used in Oakland during World War II. Gift from 
Russell Pancake. 


Photographs. Boat house at Mt. Lake Park lake, Oct. 1899, and 
electric light plant, Mt. Lake Park. Gifts from Mary Grace Umstot. 


Telegraph key usedin B& O tower at Mt. Lake Park. Gift from Donald 
E. Friend. 
Large photo of the Oakland railroad station. Gift from Tim Shaffer. 


Earl Land Records, “1898 Robinson Crusoe” novel, Confederate 
money, Mitchell and Hamill family information, 1884 Garrett Co. 
School Bond, 1882 School Trustee List, numerous printed materials and 
legal papers of John T. Mitchell. Gifts from John M. Franklin. 


Four books from the Hutton tannery. Gifts from Joseph C. Frantz. 
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More About The 
“Preston County 


Comet” 


On page 471 of the December 
1998, issue of The Glades Star, 
there was an article called 
“Preston County Comet.” This 
article told ofa meteor that landed 
at Howesville, five miles south of 
Kingwood, W.Va. 

Mr. “Bud” White of Terra Alta, 
W.Va., sent the following infor- 
mation from a column written by 
Norman Julian in the Dominion 
Post. It gives some more informa- 
tion about the meteor as follows. 

“Janice Cale Sisler, President 
of the Preston County Historical 
Society, called my attention toa 
story in their society’s newslet- 
ter, ‘Now ... And Long Ago.’ Two 
persons have checked in to say 
that the story about the meteor 
hitting at Howesvillein the 1920’s 
is accurate. 

“Bill Williams of Kingwood 
says it happened on Nov. 22, 1920, 
between 7 and 8 p.m. 

“ “My grandfather, D.J. Will- 
iams, was superintendent of the 
Irona Mines, and lived there from 
1912 to 1921. Irona is about 3 
miles north of Howesville. His 
88-year-old Uncle Arthur of 
Acosta, Pa., told of the time he 
and his sister were going to the 
spring for water and a ball of fire 
fell out of the sky and shook the 
ground under their feet.’ 

“Sisler relays an account of 
Mary Hartsell Miller of Tun- 
nelton who was sitting at the 
table with her sisters, Lena and 
Argyle, ‘when there was a terrific 
crash and bright light like light- 
ning and thunder, only worse, but 
there was no storm. My father 
was out in the yard and was 
knocked down by the impact.” 

More Information Needed 

Your Editor of The Glades Star 

would appreciate any more infor- 


mation members can add to this 
story. The original details for the 
story which appeared in the De- 
cember 1998 issue were from the 
files of the Preston County Jour- 
nal of the week that included No- 
vember 22, 1920. 


Continued from Page 13 
Baldy the tops, while she tried to 
quench her thirst and hunger with 
the turnips themselves. 

Returning Home That Night 

About ten o’clock that night, a 
tired, hungry girl crept into the 
Browning farmhouse, askingina 
whisper, “Have those devils gone 
yet?” as her mother gathered her 
into her arms. 

Slowly, Maria found out more 
details of the marauders and their 
raid. Apparently they were well 
acquainted with the county, and 
came as far north as Deep Creek. 
They took two horses from Samuel 
Specht’s sawmill on Cherry 
Creek; two from Patrick Hamill, 
and three from the Browning 
farm. 

Everything had worked out well 
for Maria. Even though her father 
had lost three valuable horses, 
his family was safe and Maria 
still had her pride andjoy, Baldy. 

Later Years 

When Maria was 23 years old 
she married John Henry Riley, 
and had four children, three 
daughters anda son; Mary, Grace, 
Bliss, and Nellie. John Riley was 
sheriff of Garrett County for two 
years, then went to work for Henry 
Gassaway Davis. Later, he 
moved his family to Elkins, W. 
Va., where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. He died in 1930 at 
the age of 93. Maria lived until 
1936 and died at the home of her 
daughter Mrs. Mary Blanch 
Fredlock. She was buriedin Elkins 
at the Maplewood Cemetery be- 
side her husband. 
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Mary Naylor Bennett 


On Monday evening, Jan. 4, 
1999, Mary Naylor Bennett died 
at her home in Oakland. Subject 
to attacks of asthma, she appar- 
ently succummed to a fatal at- 
tack before her medication could 
take effect. 

She was born in Wheeling, W. 
Va., on December 29, 1935, and 
was the daughter of the late 
Homer L. Bennett Sr., and Mary 
Drake (Naylor) Bennett. She was 
preceded in death by her parents 
and brother, Homer L. Bennett 
Jr.; she is survived by five neph- 
ews. 

Following the death of her fa- 
ther, the Bennett family returned 
to Oakland, where Mary, her 
brother, and mother spent the 
remainder of their lives. 

Activein many business, civic, 


and church affairs, Mary also 
managed Rolyan’s Furniture 
Store for a short time after the 
death ofher brother, Homer “Ben” 
Bennett. A longtime member of 
the Historical Society, Mary was 
one of the persons who took the 
initiative in securing the Profes- 
sional Building in downtown 
Oakland as a new museum for 
the society. Up to the time of her 
death, she handled some of the 
business matters associated 
with the operation of the build- 
ing. 

Funeral services for Mary were 
conducted on Saturday, Jan.9, at 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church in 
Oakland,with the Rev. Roger 
Harrison officiating. Interment 
was in the Oakland Cemetery. 


Custer Data Needed 


In a letter from one of the So- 
ciety members, Marilyn Posten, 
we have the following request for 
information on the Custer fam- 
ily. 

“A national Custer Conference 
will be held at the Wisp Hotel 
June 8-11, 2000, and we need to 
collect some data. 

“This will be called the Castor 
Ass. conference; please note that 
Castor is a surname for Custer. 

"In attendance will be General 
and Mrs. Custer, a.k.a. Steve and 


Sandy Alexander of Monroe, 
Michigan. 

“Information is needed on 
Custer family history: photo cop- 
ies of deeds, wills, surveys, pat- 
ents, road agreements, accounts, 
letters, military records and any 
other relevant documents of the 
Custers of Garrett and Allegany 
counties. 

“Contact Marilyn Posten, 106 
South 5th Street, Oakland, MD 
21550. Telephone 301-334- 
2397.” 
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Second Street 1999. 


1949 Centennial Parade 


The final 1949 Centennial Pa- 
rade took place 50 years ago on 
Saturday, August 15, 1949. It 
was the culmination of a week 
filled with parades when the town 
of Oakland celebrated its 100% 
birthday. Here, marching down 
Second Street toward the pho- 
tographer’s camera in a Thurs- 
day parade, is the Mountain City 
Band led by Louise Frey. 

“It was a long time ago,” one 
former member of the band re- 
marked, “but it seems like yester- 
day!” Now, the town of Oakland is 
preparing for a 150% birthday, a 
Sesquicentennial celebration. 

Changes come about slowly in 
a town like Oakland; a building 
here or there is remodeled or torn 
down, and something else takes 
its place. It isn’t until a person 
looks at a 50-year-old photograph 
that he realizes how many things 
have changed; the Second Street 
area in this photograph is a good 
example. 

A green brick bank building 


now replaces Hinebaugh’s Res- 
taurant, Smouse’s Store, Glot- 
felty’s Restaurant and the Oak- 
land Bakery Building. Bolden’s 
Funeral Home has been remod- 
eled and is now the Stewart Fu- 
neral Home. The yellow brick, St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church is gone; 
the congregation now worships 
in a modern red brick building on 
the same site. 

On the other side of Second 
Street, a house opposite the fu- 
neral home is gone. The William 
James Hotel, scene of so many 
Centennial activities, has been 
replaced by a new bank building. 

Yet, the enthusiasm that 
marked the Centennial celebra- 
tion has not changed. Now sched- 
uled for October 10, the begin- 
ning of Autumn Glory Week, the 
citizens of Oakland will mark 
another birthday for the town. 
Plans are underway to make the 
Sesquicentennial celebration as 
memorable as the 1949 Centen- 
nial celebration. 
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A Word Of Thanks 


The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society extends a heartfelt 
“word of thanks” to our retiring 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Martha Kahl. She served in this 
capacity longer that any previ- 
ous person. Her knowledge of 
the membership and correspon- 
dence with them has been un- 
paralleled in the history of the 
Society. 


For Railroad 
Buffs 


Word has been received 
through the mail that some of 
the logging railroad histories 
published by Benjamin F.G. 
Kline, Jr. have been republished 
by the Railroad Museum of Penn- 
sylvania. Unfortunately, Mary- 
land’s Tall Pines and Winding 
Rivers is not on the present list. 
However, for additional infor- 
mation write to Friends of the 
Railroad Museum of Pennsylva- 
nia, P.O. Box 125, Strasburg, 
PA 17579. Ask about the logging 
books. 


“Ghost Towns” 
Reprint 


As one of the most popular 
books ever published by the So- 
ciety, the first edition of Ghost 
Towns of the Upper Potomac was 
completely sold out. It has now 
been reprinted and again for sale 
by the Society; see details in 
article about it in this issue. 


Correspondence 
Change of 
Address 


Members are asked to note 
that correspondence should be 
sent to the Society’s post office 
address; 

P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Change Of 
Address For 
Donations and 
Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make Dona- 
tions to the New Museum Fund 
are asked to send them to: 


Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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GARRETT COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded in 1941 
OFFICERS 1998-99 


President@:..2.5. 0s Robert Boal 
Vice President ........... Paul Shogren 
Lreasurer.. «2 Kevin Callis 
Secretary .......... Dorothy B. Cathell 
ASStRDCCYV a eee Edith Brock 
Corre. Sec'y. ............6.. Martha Kahl 
Curator reece Beth Friend 
Asst. Curator ............... Carol Davis 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ernie Gregg, Laura Harvey, 
James Ashby, Charles Strauss, 
Alice Smith, Mary N. Bennett, 
Sharon King, Clifford DeWitt, 
Jane Fox, Jerome Moyer, Jo- 
seph Conners, Barbara Boone. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editon Rev. John A. Grant 
Cir. Manager ... Robert Rodeheaver 

THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 

The purpose of this Society 
shall be to discover, secure and 
preserve whatever relates to the 
history of the area, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of our local 
history among our people. 

THE GLADES STAR 

PUBLISHED quarterly by 
the Society at Oakland, Md. 
Entered as second-class matter 
March 12, 1942, at the Post Of- 
fice at Oakland, Maryland, un- 
der the Act of August 24, 1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. FOR SALE by the secre- 
tary and at the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. Single copy $3.75 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual 
membership fee is $15.00; life 
membership $250.00. The four 
issues of this quarterly bulletin, 
THE GLADES STAR, are in- 
cluded with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send ad- 
dress changes to Glades Star, 
P.O. Box 28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


June 24, 1999 Is 
Announced Date For 


Annual Banquet 

Plans have now been com- 
pleted for the annual Historical 
Society dinner and business 
meeting in June of this year. It 
will be held on Thursday evening, 
June 24", at the Bittinger com- 
munity Building, Bittinger, 
Maryland. As presently planned, 
the menu will feature a dinner 
for the price of $12.00 per per- 
son. Starting time for the ban- 
quet will be 6:30 p.m Guest 
speaker for the Annual Banquet 
will be Dr. Alta Schrock, one of 
the founders of Penn Alps at 
Grantsville. 

Due to the Fire Marshal’s 


order, seating capacity is lim- 


ited and tickets for only 145 per- 
sons can be sold. They will be on 


a “first come, first sold” basis; 
see the ticket order form at the 
center of this issue of the maga- 
zine. 

During the evening of the 
banquet, there will be the cus- 
tomary business session. It will 
include items concerning the 
Society, election of new mem- 
bers to the Board of Directors, 
and plans for the Society during 
the coming year. 

In the center of this copy of 
The Glades Star there is an or- 
der form for Annual Dinner 
reservations. We ask that all 
forms be mailed in by June 18, 
1999. 


Summer Museum Hours 

Beginning June 1*, the His- 
torical Society will be open Mon- 
day to Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 
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Barbara and Karen collected dinner tickets. 


Spring Fund Raising Dinner 


Once more a capacity crowd of 
Society members and friends sup- 
ported the money-raising efforts 
for the New Museum Fund at a 
dinner held on Friday, April 23, 
in the Pleasant Valley Commu- 
nity Building; 175 people drove 
out to the Community Center for 
a delicious meal prepared by the 
ladies of the Center. The pro- 
gram for the evening included 
something unusual: two guest 
speakers. They were Lawrence 
Sherwood and John Grant, speak- 
ing on some parts of the history of 
Oakland. 

Upon arriving at the Center, 
members and guests were greeted 
by ladies wearing vintage hats 
from the museum’s collection. 
Two of the ladies collected dinner 
tickets, while others circulated 
through the crowd selling 50/50 
tickets. 

Near the entrance was a sup- 
ply of books published by the 
Society which were offered for 


sale; the selection included the 
new 150 Years of Oakland and 
the republished Ghost Towns of 
the Upper Potomac. 

Prior to the meal itself, Presi- 
dent Bob Boal made several in- 
troductory remarks concerning 
the Society. Part of his remarks 
brought out the fact that due to 
the generous support of the din- 
ner that evening by local mem- 
bers, the mortgage on the new 
Museum would be reduced to 
about $5,000. (In January of 1997, 
it was $140,000.) He also told 
about some of alterations made 
on the interior of the Museum by 
Mr. Troy Gnegy and his construc- 
tion workmen as a gift to the 
Society. 

The Invocation for the meal 
was offered by the Rev. Lawrence 
Sherwood. Dinner was served 
buffet style, and included several 
different types of dessert. 


Continued on Page 49 
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Dorothy, Betsy, and Nancy sold 50/50 tickets. 
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Monster Of Spook Hollow 


Back in December 1998 The 
Glades Star quoted part of a let- 
ter received from Dorothy 
Burchfield, a descendent of 
Meshach Browning, which in- 
cluded part of a Xerox letter from 
Getty Browning. In his letter 
Getty asked the question, “Did 
you ever hear of the monster that 
AuntJane, John L. andmy grand- 
father William saw in broad day- 
light at Spook Hollow’ near Sang 
Run? If not, I will tell you of it 
later.” 

Unfortunately, Dorothy 
Burch-field did not get to hear 
the story prior to Getty Brown- 
ing’s death, and she asked if any 
members of the Society had ever 
hear the story. 

Mrs. Pat Friend Thompson re- 
called the story of the monster, 


contacted Mrs. Connie Beachy, 


and she passed the information 
along to The Glades Star. The 
story about the monster was writ- 
ten on page 260 of Volume 1 and 
is called, "The Ghost of ‘Spook 
Hollow," It is reprinted in the 
present issue as Mr. Browning 
wrote it. 
The Ghost Of “Spook 
Hollow” 

Many years ago when 
Meshach Browning and his fam- 
ily lived at Sang Run, a frolic or 
party was to be held at one of the 
neighbors' home, near Accident, 
and among those invited were 
William Browning, John L. 
Browning and their sister, Jane. 
It was intended that the young 
people would stay all night after 
the party and that the next day 
the boys would go hunting, conse- 
quently William took his rifle 
along. 

They left their home late in 
the afternoon, William riding one 


horse, Jane another, and John L. 
walking; the arrangement being 
that the boys would take turns 
riding and the one whorode would 
carry the rifle, since they were 
not expecting to see any game 
along the road. Their path led 
across “Spook Hollow,” a place 
situated near their home where a 
number of strange things had 
been seen by various persons. Up 
to that time, the Brownings had 
never seen anything out of the 
ordinary at this place or any- 
where else for that matter; they 
were not people to be unduly ex- 
cited by any strange event. 

William and John L., sons of 
Meshach Browning, the famous 
hunter, had participated with him 
in many bear fights, and were 
noted for their coolness, courage 
and levelheadness. Therefore, it 
is all the more singular that they 
saw something which they never 
clearly understood. 

The Monster 

They reached “Spook Hollow” 
a little after sundown, andit was 
John L.’s turn to walk. He was 
perhaps 20 yards ahead of the 
horses when he suddenly saw 
some horrible monster standing 
a few feet off the trail. He had 
never seen anything like it be- 
fore. As he described it, it ap- 
peared to be about the size of a 
yearling bear, which would be as 
tall as a good sized collie, but 
much heavier. This beast, how- 
ever, appeared to be void of hair, 
having a skin like an elephant, 
and instead of having a head 
such as a bear or any other ani- 
mal known to them, it seemed to 
have a human face set right into 
the base of its neck rather than 
directly in the shoulders. It was 


Continued on Page 58 
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Donations For the New Museum Fund 
and Gifts To The Historical Society 


Latest donations to the new museum fund and gifts to 
the Historical Society which have been made by the follow- 
ing persons or organizations up to April 22, 1999. 


John A. Carter, Jr. 

Bonnie O. Fitzwater 

Charlotte Friend 

Grantsville Post #214 The American Legion 
Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Harvey 

William & Barbara Lambert 

Ruth M. Leighton 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Morris 

Robt. E. Proudfoot 


Continued from Page 57 


lage, and during summer low 
water periods, it would have con- 
tained a good supply of fish. 
Glades Indian Path 

The Glades Path is an Indian 
trail which runs from the mouth 
of Savage River up over Back- 
bone Mountain. It is shown on 
many maps as having two seg- 
ments that come up the moun- 
tain, meet at the top and go on 
down to the Swanton area and 
westward to Oakland. There, it 
joins with the Seneca Trail and 
the ancient War Path. The ques- 
tion has arisen about the two 
beginning segments that finally 
meet at the top of the mountain. 
Now that the Folly Run village 
has been identified, it would 


seem reasonable that the Indi- 
ans living in the village would 
have had a trail to the top of the 
mountain to join the Glades 
Path. 
Burial Mounds 

In this article, material about 
burial mounds is quoted from 
Gilbert Gude’s_ book. The late 
Frank R. “Bob” Corliss wrote an 
extensive article concerning 
these mounds for The West Vir- 
ginia Archaeologist. Your Edi- 
tor has heard about them for 
years, and wonders if one of the 
Society’s members would volun- 
teer to show him where they are 
located some time this Fall, af- 
ter the leaves are gone. Call him 
at 301-334-5974. 
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Memorial and “In Honor” Donations 
List 
Latest memorial donations to the New Museum Fund by individu- 
als and organizations through April 22, 1999. 


Mary Naylor Bennett by the following: 
Mr. & Mrs. Jack K. Beard 
Bernard Realty, Inc. 
Dr. & Mrs. Bowie L. Grant 
Thomas Henline 
Harold, Frances, and Donald Hoecker 
Fred & Betty Mattingly 
William N. Nardiello 
A.D. Naylor & Co. 
Amy r. Rudy 
Jerry L. Stonham 
Judge & Mrs. Fred A. Thayer III 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Warther 


Gen. Bruce C. Babbitt by John & Jean Grant 
Gen. Bruce C. Babbitt by Jacquelyn Shirer 
Minnie Beard by Mona F. Beard 
Mr. & Mrs. Maurice Brookhart by Jo Elizabeth Gergoff 
William Crawford by Kitzmiller Lions Club 
Lillian Davis by Mr. & Mrs. Randall Kahl 
Charles r. Hart by Mr. & Mrs. Edward Brislin 
Helen Keller by Mrs. Carolyn A. Recoveur 
Kenneth Lucas by Gonder Insurance Agency, Ind. 
Richard Shaffer by mr. & Mrs. Fred Warther 
Rocky Smith by Gonder Insurance Agency, Inc. 


In Honor of Mrs. Sue. S. Pagenhart by Jo Elizabeth Gergoff 


Continued from Page 45 





Following the meal, President 
Bob Boal made some additional 
announcements and then intro- 
duced the first speaker, the Rev. 
Lawrence Sherwood, D.D. Dr. 
Sherwood spoke on the early his- 
tory of Oakland with a focus on 
the McCarty family and the first 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
second speaker was John Grant, 
The Glades Star Editor, and com- 
piler of the text for the new “150 
Years Of Oakland.” His topic con- 
cerned stories about historical 
events around the Oakland rail- 


road station. However, he con- 
cluded with details about the 
Phantom B-17 Bomber which 
crashed in Garrett County in 
1943. 

Two final items of business 
concluded the evening; raffle 
drawing and the 50/50 drawing. 
Mr. George Scheffel won the raffle 
prize which was a large framed 
photograph of an Amish buggy on 
a snow covered road. Mr. Ken- 
neth Hardesty won the 50/50 prize 
of $1385.00. The dinner event 
ended at 8:30 p.m. 
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Bomber just missed Dan’s Mountain. 
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Road sign for Squirrel Neck Hollow. 
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The Phantom Flying Fortress 


Almost everyone in the north- 
ern part of Garrett County re- 
members or has heard about the 
B-52 Bomber crash of 1964. Yet, 
very few remember the crash of 
a B-17 Bomber twenty years ear- 
lier during WW II. It slammed 
into Squirrel Neck Hollow of Big 
Savage Mountain just inside the 
Garrett County line two miles 
from Midland, Allegany County, 
Md. 

Finding people who remem- 
ber the crash that happened on 
Sunday, November 21, 1943, is 
as elusive as a phantom; the 
details of the vacant airplane 
that flew over 80 miles by itself, 
after the crew bailed out, has 
about it the spectater of unreal- 
ity. 

Two distinct stories concern 
the ill-fated airplane: the luck of 
the crew who bailed out in Penn- 
sylvania; and the long flight of 
the airplane with its subsequent 
crash on Big Savage Mountain. 

Circled over Cherry Tree, 
Pa. 

Headed for Dayton, Ohio, the 
B-17 Flying Fortress was on a 
routine test flight with a crew of 
five airmen of the Army Trans- 
port Command. As it flew over 
the area of western Pennsylva- 
nia, trouble developed in the No. 
4 engine; it eventually quit run- 
ning. While the pilot attempted 
to restart the engine, the air- 
plane flew in a circular pattern 
for almost half an hour. Then, 
another difficulty arose for the 
airplane flying at an altitude of 
7,000 feet; it began to accumu- 
late ice on the wings. 

Finally, the pilot, Lt. Donald 
Crist, was faced with the possi- 
bility of a crash landing, and 


decided to abandon the aircraft. 
He gave the order for the three 
enlisted men of the crew to bail 
out. 

After they had cleared the 
airplane, he put the controls of 
the airplane on auto-pilot, and 
he and the co-pilot also bailed 
out. 

It was the first time for a 
parachute jump for the entire 
crew, but they survived it with- 
out injury. The three enlisted 
men landedinalarge field within 
walking distance of one another. 
The two officers who bailed out a 
minute or so later landed in a 
wooded area and their para- 
chutes got caught in tree limbs. 
Eventually, they clambered 
down from the trees, hiked out 
of the woods, and joined the en- 
listed men. 

All during this time, the resi- 
dents of Cherry Tree, Pa. (Rt. 
219 north of Johnstown), heard 
the airplane as it circled in the 
winter twilight. Then, the sound 
disappeared; many thought the 
airplane had crashed somewhere 
nearby. In reality, it continued 
on agigantic circular path south- 
ward, which brought it over the 
Cumberland, Md., area and to 
the ultimate crash site on Big 
Savage Mountain. 

Two Miles From Midland 

It was probably the sputter- 
ing roar of the bomber's engines 
that caught the attention of the 
people living in Midland. (It had 
already passed over Cumberland 
minutes before the crash.) Itisa 
moot point as to whether the 
crash made that much noise, 
but the airplane was flying so 
low that it just missed hitting 
Dan's Mountain, and was 
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steadily loosing altitude as it 
flew over Midland. 

Members of the Midland Vol- 
unteer Fire Department were 
the first organized group on the 
scene. They found the Flying 
Fortress a broken wreck; the 
wings were sheared off as it hit 
the trees and the fuselage had 
split into several pieces on im- 
pact. A small fire had been ig- 
nited in the broken off tail sec- 
tion, but otherwise, the remain- 
der of the wreckage did not burn. 

The firemen notified the 
Maryland State Police, who also 
contacted a local Army recruiter, 
T. Sgt. Clarence Biehm. Biehm 
then notified the Army Air Force 
about the crash. 

Next Morning, Monday, No- 
vember 22, curious spectators 
were kept away from the crash 
site by armed soldiers. Security 
forces from the Middletown, Pa., 
base were there examining the 
wreckage and making plans to 
remove it from the woods. By 
Tuesday evening, most of the 
bomber's pieces had been hauled 
away in trucks, and only the 
scarred hillside remained to 
mark the crash site. 

Among The Curious 

"I was twelve years old when 
the B-17 crashed near Midland," 
recalled Arthur Rees of Grants- 
ville. 

"I lived in Frostburg at the 
time and a bunch of us hiked 
over to see the crash. However, 
all we really got to see was where 
the tops of the trees had been 
broken off as it flew into the 
hillside. That was as close as we 
could get, because there were 
guards there and no one was 
allowed to get any nearer. 

“Apparently some people got 
there before the guards and took 


some of the cockpit instruments 
as souvenirs. I remember in the 
week or so that followed the 
crash, authorities were asking 
that the stolen instruments be 
returned. I don't know how suc- 
cessful they were, but the War 
was on and the idea of ‘national 
security’; was attached to the 
instruments." 

A solution to why a few people 
remember the crash. It was Wil- 
liam O. Treacy who might have 
come up with a solution of why 
so few people remember the 
crash. He said, "I remember the 
B-17 crash. I was a Senior in 
Oakland High School at the time. 
Neither I, nor anyone I knew, 
drove to the site to see the wreck- 
age. You couldn't get up to it 
anyway even if you wanted to 
squander four gallons ofrationed 
‘sticker gasoline getting there.’ 

Gasoline rationing and 
guards probably discouraged 
most people from going to see 
the crash site. Added to this was 
that fact that there was not mas- 
sive destruction or loss of life 
which would have happened if 
the airplane had come down in 
the middle of some town or city. 

Combined with the winter 
weather, these factors generated 
an air of complacency about the 
whole affair. The War, and asso- 
ciated defense work, demanded 
the attention of people in the tri- 
state area. Asaresult, the crash 
of the Flying Fortress was 
quickly forgotten. 

And so, the airplane that flew 
over 80 miles by itself before it 
crashed is almost lost from 
memory, its existence becoming 
something of a phantom, and 
the flight having about it the 
specter of unreality. 
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Sara Roberta Getty, 1881 — 1973 
Newswoman and Author of Poems 


A thoughtful writer once de- 
scribed poetry as a dialogue in 
which the “being” of things spoke 
to the “being” of mankind. A poet, 
by this definition, is a person who 
records such a dialogue. 

In the Historical Society’s 
museum in Oakland, there is a 
framed copy of a manuscript for 
one of Sara Roberta Getty’s po- 
ems, “The Mars Hill School.” The 
poetic dialogue which Sara re- 
corded is of the “being” of a one 
room school building speaking to 
the “being” of its one-time pupils. 
This poem was included in her 
first book of poetry, published in 
1924, and called Little Songs of 
Every Day. 


This first book of poetry was — 


followed by three more over the 
next 25 years; Maryland Melo- 
dies, Life Holds A Song, and The 
World Keeps Singing. The first 
one appeared when Sara was 43 
years old; the last, when she was 
73 years old. 

As anewspaper columnist, her 
writing career extended to 1973 
when she was 92 years old. One 
week before her death in 1973, 
she was still writing “copy” for 
her “Looking And Listening” that 
appeared in the Somerset (Pa.) 
Daily American. 

Before her “Somerset Years,” 
she worked as an Assistant Edi- 
tor of the Cumberland Daily 
News. While there, Sara Getty 
was given the title of Poet Laure- 
ate by the Allegany County Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Grantsville Years 

Born in Wellersburg, Pa., in 
1881, Sara was the daughter of 
Joachim and Ellien Marten. 


Christined Sarah Roberta, she 
eventually shortened her first 
name to “Sara.” In 1895 she 
married Charles B. Getty of 
Grantsville, and began living 
there, where her two daughters 
were born. During the years she 
lived in Grantsville, she began 
her newspaper career. She wrote 
repertorial and feature articles 
for the Garrett County, Allegany 
County and Somerset (Pa.) 
County newspapers. 

During her Grantsville years 
she made many friends in the 
town, one of them being a life- 
long friendship with Miss Viola 
Broadwater, whom she affection- 
ately nick-named “Vobbin.” It 
was probably through Miss Viola, 
who was a Contributing Editor to 
The Glades Star in the 1950s, 
that the framed manuscript of 
“the Mars Hill School" was given 
to the Historical Society. 

The Mars Hill School 

Out there among the moss- 
grown hills the little school-house 
stands; 

Enshrined within each loyal 
pupil’s heart: 

Though small and unpreten- 
tious, it was built by loving hands 

And to every home it has be- 
come a part. 

It may be small, but none of 
you need ever be ashamed 

To have your names engraved 
on its scroll; 

There may be some among 
you whose names will be pro- 
claimed 

In honor through the years 
that quickly roll. 

The most timid lad among you 
a brave hero yet may be, 
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As a soldier or a statesman 
take his stand; 

Or a maid within your circle in 
the years to come may see 

Her name revealed by hearts 
throughout the land 

Be loyal to your teacher, your 
home and to yourselves, 

And most of all be loyal to your 
God; 

Then, though your worn out 
books may lie forgotten on their 
shelves 

You'll shed a light wher’er your 
feet have trod. 

When looking back in years to 
come, no matter what your lot, 

Your heart will point you back 
and say, “Be true,” 

For, next to home, and dearer 
far than any other spot, 

Your Mars Hill School will 
always be to you. 

All of us have been awed by 
the appearance of a spectacular 
sunrise or sunset. Sarah Getty’s 
poem of “Sunrise In Garrett 
County’ reflects some of this awe. 
Sun Rise In Garrett County 

Dawn sweeps across the 
Garrett hills, in magic silence, 
breaking 

Across the trees, o’er well-kept 
lawns and fields, all wet with 
dew. 

Through Oakland speeds the 
golden orbjust bursting intoview. 

A vision seem a special gift 
and not a matutinal duty. 

A vision so inspiring, so mag- 
nificent in beauty, 

‘T’would seem a special gift 
and not a matutinal duty. 

Across the shimmering Deep 
Creek Lake the mists are softly 
shifting. 

Then disappear like magic as 
the golden orb holds sway; 

Each village, wrapped in 


Morpheus’ arms, awakens to 
greet the day. 

Bright daylight gift that never 
fails, the rich and poor may share 
it. 

The benediction of the morn in 
those old hills of Garrett. 

The Following Years 

Charles B. Getty died around 
1918, and later Sara moved to 
Cumberland with her two daugh- 
ters to work full time for the 
Cumberland Daily News. It was 
while she was working in 
Cumberland that three of her 
four books of poetry were pub- 
lished. 

However, Sara Getty did more 
in her spare time than simply 
write poetry. As a part of com- 
munity life, she became one of 
the charter members of Cum- 
berland’s Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s club. She served 
as the organization’s public rela- 
tions chairman and alsotheclub’s 
historian. 

When she left Cumberland for 
Somerset in 1941, she became a 
member of the Somerset B.P.W., 
and was chosen as the club’s 
Woman Of The Year in 1961. 

As a newspaper columnist, 
her writing was recognized by 
national publications and na- 
tional organizations. Exerpts 
from her Somerset Daily Column, 
“Looking and Listening,” often 
appeared in national magazines 
such as Cosmopolitan. Her con- 
tributions to the literary world 
earned her a place in the Na- 
tional League of American Pen 
Women, Who’s Who in American 
Women, and the Maryland 
Women Who’s Who. 

Sara Getty’s poems were not 
confined to the printed page, but 
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Folly Run Indian Village 


Ed. Note. Backin 1975, Hon. 
Gilbert Gude made a 385-mile 
hike down the entire length of 
the Potomac River. Part of his 
record of this hike was published 
as a history of the North Branch 
valley and called, “Where The 
Potomac Begins.” 

One of his stopping places 
along the North Branch was in 
the flat, bottom land where Folly 
Run of Garrett County empties 
into the Potomac River. It lies 
opposite the remains of the West 
Virginia communities of Barnum 
and Windom. Gilbert Gude later 
did archaeological reference 
work on the site of an ancient 
Indian Village that was located 
on this particular piece of bot- 
tom land beside the river. 

The following article consists 
of material which Gilbert Gude 
included in his book, and obser- 
vations made by your Editor 
when he visited the area in Feb- 
ruary 1999. 

Folly Run Village 

The stockade farm-village be- 
side Folly Run, in its isolated 
location is the closest known pre- 
historic village to the Potomac 
River’s source. There have been 
extensive archaeological excava- 
tions here, and the artifacts 
found belong to a particular cul- 
ture of the Late Woodland or 
Late Prehistoric period termed 
Monongahela. It is a culture 
found in a considerable number 
of village sites to the northwest 
in the Monongahela Valley of 
the Ohio-Mississippi watershed. 
In the manner of the Monon- 
gahela culture, the people of 
Folly Run probably built their 
dwellings along the inside of the 


stockade, leaving the village cen- 
ter open for religious or commu- 
nity activity. 

The stockade around the vil- 
lage had no gate, the ends on one 
side overlapping, leaving enough 
space for a circuitous route into 
the village. The dwellings were 
of simple construction. The vil- 
lagers embedded a circle of pil- 
ings in the ground, tied the tops 
together, and covered the dome- 
shaped framework with layers 
of bark. The “digs” have uncov- 
ered post molds indicating that 
the pilings used were of two sizes: 
three and one-half inches in di- 
ameter in one location, five 
inches in another. 

The Folly Run villagers left a 
number of projectile points, as 
well as an unfinished fishing 
hook. Grinding slabs and stones 
again testify to their handicraft, 
and a fragment of a clay pipe 
and a sandstone puck show so- 
phistication in leisure and so- 
cial activity. Cut canine teeth, 
beads of bird stone, and what 
was evidently a pendant of can- 
nel coal represent values and 
beliefs comparable to other sites. 

As in other Monongahela- 
phase settlements, the archae- 
ologists uncovered burials in the 
village; among them, graves of 
four youngsters. Small slabs of 
stone covered two of them, obvi- 
ously the remains of infants. By 
one child was a small shell-tem- 
pered pottery container. 

A Mound On A Hill Top 

On either side of Folly Run 
village, isolating it and its farm 
tract, the forest slopes rise a 
precipitous thirty degrees to Al- 
legheny ridges. Almost two miles 
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North Branch of Potomac flows past Indian Village. 
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to the west, on the crest of the 
thousand-foot ridges, is the third 
of the three Late Woodland or 
Late Prehistoric locations, a 
burial site marked by a number 
of stone mounds. The crest af- 
fords a great panoramic view of 
the mountains and valleys and, 
as if to mark it for special honor, 
the site is positioned to receive 
the first rays of the morning 
sun. | | 

From the times of the earliest 
pioneers, treasure hunters and 
souvenir collectors . have 
searched mounds or burial cairns 
such as these and others found 
along the Allegheny ridges over- 
looking the Monongahela, the 
Youghiogheny, and. the ‘Cheat, 
as well as the Upper Potomac. 
The first white men succumbed 
as quickly as men of today to the 
fascination of artifacts and their 
talisman-like ties‘ to a mysteri- 
ous, romantic past. Only one of 
the mounds above Folly Run vil- 
lage was overlooked and escaped 
despoilment. It is one of the few, 
and perhaps the last of its kind, 
to yield its contents for system: 
atic study. : 

This mound, ‘at the: apex 6 
the ridge, was one of seven over- 
looking about ten: smaller 
mounds to the east. It was of 
impressive size; ten feet across 
and four feet high. A foot-thick 
layer of smaller stones comprised 
the top and covered larger flat 
sandstone slabs that sloped in- 
ward and upward at a forty- 
degree angle. Charcoal covered 
the original ground: surface, and 
under each stone was.a small 
pocket of charcoal. mee 

1999. Visit To Folly Run . 

During February 1999, your 


Editor took a hike from Chest- 
nut Grove Road down to the 
Potomac River, following Folly 
Run as it descended down the 
mountainside. The object of the 
hike was to reach the bottom 
land beside the river, where the 
Indian village had been located. 
Gilbert Gude’s description of the 
hills rising “a precipitous thirty 
degrees” is very accurate. In 
fact, some places along the route 
of the stream revealed 30-foot 
cliffs of rock outcropping. 

Surface and deep coal mining 
operations along Folly Run 
ended ’a number of years ago, 
but physical evidence still re- 
mains here and there to mark 
the mining locations. 

The bottom land where Folly 
Run empties into the Potomac 
River is overgrown with young 
trees and underbrush. The new 
growth is so heavy , that it is 
almost impossible to walk 
through it. It is much easier to 
walk along the edge and enter 
the bottom land from the 
mountainside. As a result, your 
Editor had to guess about the 
appearance of the village site, 
and how it might have looked in 
pre-historic times. 

Reason For Village. 

Historians tell us that the 
majority of the Indian villages 
in this area were for summer 
use, when corn could be grown, 
and there was time for hunting 
and fishing. The dense forests of 
the North Branch area would 
have provided an excellent 
source of wild .game. 

The famous “blue hole” of re 
Potomac River,was near the. vil- 
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Continued from Page 54 
became lyrics for a number of 
songs. As a part of “American 
Speaking” anthology of poetry the 
poems were used over a New 
York radio station. Closer to 
home, they were often heard over 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, as a part of 
the “Dream Weaver” program. 

Essence Of Writing 

As the author of the weekly 
newspaper column “Looking and 
Listening,” Sara Gettty received 
a lot of mail. Often, the letters 
contained questions about her 
writing and where her ideas came 
from. These question were an- 
swered in her poetry as well as 
her journalistic work. 

For poetry, her answer was to 
be found in a short poem at the 
end of her first book, “Little Songs 
of Every Day.” 

Back from shores of mem’ry, 
from imagination’s flight, 

These children of my fancy are 
marshaled into light. 

I send them forth with the 
earnest wish that they may some- 
where find 

A resting place within some 
hears, a welcome true and kind. 

If they can touch responsive 
chords, bring cheer, or wing a 
smile, 

My little songs of every day 
will then have been worth while. 

One of her standard journalis- 
tic responses was, "If what one 
writes can not be helpful or en- 
tertaining, it has no value.” This 
response was perhaps her guid- 
ing theme for her newspaper col- 
umn, as she tried to put herself in 
the reader’s shoes. 

Truly, Sara Roberta Getty was 
an artist with words that recorded 
the dialogue between the “being” 
of things and the “being” of man- 
kind. 


Continued from Page 47 
standing on a small hickory pole 
which had fallen; it made no move 
to advance or retreat, and it made 
no sound. 

John L. had seen many a wild 
cat, panther and bear, but here 
was something entirely different. 
He called to William, “Bring the 
gun, Bill, here’s the devil and I 
want to shoot him.” William and 
Jane rode up beside John L. and 
they too had a good look at the 
beast. Although John L. insisted 
that William give him the gun so 
he could shoot it, William thought 
it was such an unusual creature 
that it was better not to molest it. 
Therefore, he told John L. to come 
along and not bother it. 

This could not possibly have 
been a matter of imagination since 
they all saw it. The horses saw it 
too, because as long as those horses 
were used on that particular trail, 
theyrecognizedthespotandshowed 
signs of nervousness and fright 
whenever they passed it. 

What Was It? 

The question is, “What was 
the apparition?” Your writer, 
when quite a young lad, had an 
opportunity to talk to John L. 
about this occurrence; John L. 
stated that he felt sure that it 
was the devil they saw. He de- 
scribed the appearance of the ani- 
mal just as I have given it. Will- 
iam, however, evidently thought 
that whatever they saw, it was 
beyond anything in nature and 
he did not like to talk about it too 
much, although he corroborated 
the description given above. 

Note: Mr. Getty Browning 
wrote the following at the end of 
the story. “Spook Hollow is on the 
John F. Friend farm at Sang Run. 
The entrance to “Old” John 
Friend’s Salt Peter Cave is 
nearby.” 
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DUES PAYABLE... 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 1999, are payable as of 
that date; dues not paid by then will be considered delinquent. Any 
member who has not paid dues by September 1, 1999, shall be 
automatically dropped from membership. Dues are $15.00 per year 
and may be paid at any branch of the Ruth Enlow Library, or by mailing 
a check to the corresponding secretary. 


Name 
Address 


Thank You 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary | 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Use this form for a change of address 


Order Form For 


150 Years Of Oakland 





Please mail copies of the new publication at $20.00 each, plus $3.00 to 
cover tax and mailing costs. 


Name 
Address 








Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 
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Annual Dinner Reservations 


The annual dinner will be held on Saturday, June 24, 1999, at 6:30 
p.m. at the Bittinger Community Center, Bittinger, Md. Reservations 
must be made by June 18, 1999. Price of the meal is $12.00 per person. 


Please made reservations at $12.00 
per person. 


Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Phone Number: 


Send to: Mrs. Dorothy Cathell 
550 Liberty Street 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of the 
Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of $ 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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John Hanse McNeill 


McNeill's Rangers 


By Clyde Cale, Jr. 


Ed. Note: Clyde Cale has put 
together a lot of his research 
material to write this article on 
the raids, engagements, skir- 
mishes and affairs of the Rangers 
under the command John Hanson 
McNeill. It is probably one of the 
most complete articles ever pub- 
lished in The Glades Star on the 
exploits of this Confederate fight- 
ing group. 

Background 

John Hanse McNeill, a native 
of Hardy County, Virginia, (now 
West Virginia) raised the com- 
pany called “McNeill’s Rangers” 
and was their first commander. 
A resident of Missouri, during 
the early part of the Civil War, he 
was a Captain of mounted rifle- 
men and performed gallant ser- 
vice under General Price. He 
was captured by Union forces 


and confined as a prisoner in St. 
Louis, but later escaped and made 
his way back to Virginia. 

In Virginia he received au- 
thority to enlist a “company for 
independent service” associated 
with the Confederate brigade of 
General John D. Imboden. Later, 
Imboden’s unit was mustered into 
the regular Confederate Army, 
andsome of McNeill’s men elected 
to go with this unit rather than be 
with McNeill’s Rangers. This 
group became a part of Company 
E, Eighteenth Virginia Cavalry 
under the command of Capt. Abel 
Seymour Scott. 

McNeill’s Rangers were reor- 
ganized with Jesse C. McNeill 
(John’s son) as Captain; Isaac S. 
Walton and Bernard J. Dolan, as 
First and Second Lieutenants re- 
spectively. From that time on- 
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ward, the ranks of McNeill's:_ 
Rangers were rapidly filled -be- 


cause of its activity and daring 
achievements. Soon, John Han- 
son McNeill was leading as gal- 
lant a body of men who ever drew 
a saber to fight. 


Surprisingly, the unit never‘ 


mustered more than 75 men for 
duty at any one time, but during 
its existence nearly 200 names 
appeared on its roster. It inflicted 
an immense amount of damage 


during its time, and kept a large 


Union army on a constant look- 


out to defend the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and the Upper. - 
Potomac border from its daring — 


incursions into Union territory 
General Kelly was.kept in a 
constant state of anxiety and a 
number of endeavors to crush the 
unit. He constantly repeated, 
“Kill McNeill or drive him out of 
the country where he operates,” 
adding, “We must do this before 
we can expect quiet or ‘safety 
along the B & O Railroad.” 
McNeill was a partisan leader 
and, like Mosby, could accom- 
plish more with a handful of men 
than other commanders with a 
whole regiment. Always on the 
alert, and familar with the terri- 
tory, he continually took his op- 
ponents by surprise, striking 
swift and stunning blows when 
least expected. His group was a 
constant thorn in the side of the 
Union Army. 
Rangers From Maryland 
Among:the more prominent 
and active members of McNeill’s 
Rangers were over 30 soldiers 
from the state of Maryland. _ 
From Baltimore: Augustus A. 
Boggs, John (Jack) Coleman, An- 
drew C. Hack, H. Rieman Duvall, 
James Mitchell, Charles W. 
Nichols, Oliver L. Rhodes, John 
Richardson, Frederick A. 
Stewart, Samuel T. Tucker, 


George R. Taylor, 
*“ McGinnes, Charles E. Watkins, 


Cresap.. 


James 


James H. Wilson and John B. 


_ Williamson. 


From Oakland: Charles 
James Dailey, Walter Wallace 
Chisholm, Edward R. Browning, 


.. William D. Hoye, James W. Ma- 


son, Henry W. Ridder and John 
L. Harvey. 

From Kitzmiller: William H . 
Pool.” 

From Rawlings: Van S. 


& 


From Frostburg: Richard L. 


Clary, Thaddeus: W. Clary and 


Lloyd Clary. © 

- From Cumberland: May- 
nadier T. Bruce, Peter Dev- 
ecmon, John B. Fay, John D. 


_ Mountz, John G. Lynn, Sprigg S. 
Lynn and Harland Page Tabb. 


From Franklin: Martin v. 
Ohaver. 

And. Williamson Luke. 

Ranger Skirmishes or Raids 

September 20, 1862 
_.. After raising his unit, McNeill 
thoroughly scouted New Creek 
(Keyser, W.Va.) and captured sev- 
eral Union pickets. Returning 
from New Creek, the Rangers 
captured a member of the Legis- 
lature and took him as a political 
prisoner. While attempting to 
ambush a squad of federal Cav- 
alry at Romney, the Rangers were 
trapped between two bodies of 
enemy. In a bold maneuver, 
McNeill ordered the Rangers to 
charge the Union ‘troops, who 
retreated in surprise. ’ 
October 2, 1862 — 

The rangers left Capon Bridge 
and attacked a detachment of Ist 
New York Cavalry, and captured. 
the Commanding Offieer, 5 men, 
14 horses, and a quantity of small 
arms. On this same raid they 
tried to destroy the Baltimore 
and Ohio bridge over the South 
Branch, but failed. 
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October 4, 1862 

In conjunction with Gen. 
Imboden, the Rangers attacked 
the Union troops guarding the B 
& O Railroad bridge at the mouth 
of Little Cacapon River in a dense 
early morning fog. They killed or 
wounded 8 men, and captured 55 
members of Company K, 54th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. After the 
skirmish, they burned the build- 
ings, and railroad rolling stock 
near the bridge. 

Following this skirmish they 
proceeded to Paw Paw Station 
where they captured the 54th 
Pennsylvania Infantry; 90 men 
were taken prisoner there. In ad- 
dition 175 Austrian rifles and 
8,000 rounds of water proof am- 
munition were added to the Con- 
federates' arsenal. 

November 9, 1862 

McNeill’s Rangers rode with 
Gen. Imboden to capture Capt. 
William Hall and 28 men of Com- 
pany F, 6th West Virginia along 
with their arms, ammunition, at 
St. George in Tucker County. 

December 1862 

The Rangers captured 50 
horses from Gen. Robt. L. Milroy’s 
supply train and a number of 
prisoners at Fox’s Lane, near 
Moorefield. 

1863 Action 
January 5, 1863 

Once again, attacked guarded 
train at Fox’s Lane, killing 1 man 
and capturing 33 more, as well as 
taking 57 horses, arms and equip- 
‘ment, etc. 

February 16, 1863 

Attacked a wagon train near 
Burlington, on the Northwest 
grade, capturing 71 Union sol- 
diers and 106 horses. 

April 6, 1863 

Attacked a foraging party at 
Moorefield Junction, capturing 
officer in charge and 11 of his 
men, together with 5 teams of 


horses and wagons. 

Later same day, near Pur- 
gittsville, fought a large force of 
cavalry, infantry and artillery 
sent in pursuit, and succeeded in 
repulsing the enemy, losing sev- 
eral men slightly wounded, hav- 
ing Private Augustus T. Boggs 
taken prisoner. 

| April 1863 

Took part in the celebrated 
William E. (Grumble) Jones Raid 
into western Virginia and Mary- 
land. Along with Asher W. 
Harmon’s 12th Virginia Cavalry, 
and Ridgely Brown’s First Mary- 
land Cavalry, entered the town of 
Oakland, Maryland, on April 26, 
1863. Since it was Sunday, and 
around 11:00 a.m., most of the 
citizens and federal soldiers were 
in church services. The town was 
seized and the soldiers captured. 
Later, as the Confederate sol- 
diers left town, the Union sol- 
diers were paroled. Once they 
reached Philippi, McNeill’s Rang- 
ers were put in charge of all the 
prisoners taken in the raid with 
orders to take them back to Vir- 
ginia. 

June 1863 

Captured 20 prisoners and 23 
horses on the road between Win- 
chester and Berryville and then 
participated in the attack on 
Milroy, capturing more than 100 
prisoners in Milroy’s inglorious 
retreat from Winchester. 

July 1863 

Took an active part in guard- 
ing Lee’s wagon train in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, before 
and after the Battle of Gettysburg. 

July 10, 1963 

Fought the famous Ringgold 
Cavalry near Clearspring, Mary- 
land. On the succeeding day re- 
pulsed an attack by the same 
unit, losing six men who were 
slightly wounded. They were, 
Wayne Cosner, Thaddeus W. 
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Cleary, Sprigg Lynn, John Reed, 
John L. Harvey and M.V. Ohaver. 
August 4, 1863 

Captured 7 prisoners and de- 
stroyed a blockhouse at Green- 
land Gap. 

August 6, 1863 

Attacked a squadron of 14th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry on 
Howards Lick Road (near 
Moorefield) wounding 4 men and 
taking 20 prisoners and 50 horses, 
arms, accoutrements, etc., be- 
sides releasing a number of Con- 
federates which this unit had cap- 
tured. 

September 11, 1863 

This engagement was a fairly 
large endeavor by 135 of McNeill’s 
Rangers who attacked a camp of 
Ist West Virginia Infantry, of 6 
companies under the command 
of Major Edward W. Stephens, 
Jr., on Cemetery Hill near 
Moorefield in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness. The entire camp was cap- 
tured except for the commander 
and a few of his men who escaped 
in the darkness. 

October 18, 1863 

Combined with the forces of 
Imboden and Gilmore, the Rang- 
ers took a prominent part in the 
capture of the 9th Maryland Regi- 
ment at Charles Town, W.Va. 

November 16, 1863 

In connection with a detach- 
ment of 62nd Virginia Infantry, 
the Rangers attacked a supply 
train of 70 wagons, guarded by 90 
men of the 14th Virginia and 2nd 
Maryland regiments near Pierce’s 
Gate on Patterson’s Creek, se- 
curing 35 prisoners and 245 
horses. 

1864 Action 

January 15, 1864. Involved 
with a skirmish with a scouting 
party of the Ringgold Cavalry on 
the Moorefield Road, taking sev- 
eral prisoners and driving the 
union forces back to Petersburg. 


March 3, 1864 

The Rangers attacked a squad- 
ron of Ringgold Cavalry on the 
Moorefield Road, routed the en- 
emy, and took 8 prisoners and 17 
horses. In this action, William 
Miles and Sgt. David Hopkins of 
the Rangers were wounded. 
Hopkins, who received a wound 
in the attack, was from West 
Union (now Aurora) of Preston 
County. 

May 5, 1864 

With the help of John T. Pierce, 
Company F, 7th Virginia Cav- 
alry, and 60 men, the Rangers 
made a raid on the B & O Rail- 
road at Piedmont, W.Va., and 
Bloomington, Maryland. They 
destroyed a roundhouse, engines 
and machine shops at Piedmont, 
and captured a passenger train 
at Bloomington which had 104 
soldiers on board. Although this 
raid inflicted heavy material 
losses on property protected by 
the Union, there were no losses 
among the Rangers. 

May 8, 1864 

Lt. Dolan and 12 Rangers with- 
stood a charge of the Ringgold 
Cavalry at Tollgate Hill near 
Moorefield. Eleven of the Rang- 
ers escaped, Private John B. Fay 
being captured. The daring stand 
in face of the enemy was made to 
give the remainder of the unit a 
chance to escape. Two days later, 
Dolan and 8 Rangers pursued 
the enemy then 40 miles away, 
attacked rear guard, and set free 
John Fay and another Ranger 
who had been captured, Samuel 
Daugherty. 

June 5, 1864 

Capt. McNeill, and a detach- 
ment of Rangers, took part in the 
Battle of New Hope, near 
Staunton, Va. In the battle, Gen. 
Jones was struck by an enemy 
bullet and instantly killed. His 
troops became demoralized, re- 
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treated and lost the battle. 
June 6, 1864 
Lt. Jesse McNeill, witha group 
of Rangers who were still in the 
Moorefield area, along with men 
from Capt. Harness’ company, 
attacked a scouting party from 
the Ringgold Cavalry on Timber 
Ridge near Moorefield, killing five 
Union men and taking 10 prison- 
ers and 18 horses. In this action 
one Ranger was killed: Pvt. Rich- 
ard L. Clary of Frostburg, Md. 
June 19, 1864 
The Rangers made an attack 
on a party of “Swamp Dragoons,” 
as the West Virginia Home 
Guards were called, who were 
guarding a supply train near Pe- 
tersburg. In this action they set 
fire to the supply wagons after 
detaching the horses. Unfortu- 
nately, Lt. Dolan was mortally 
wounded in this skirmish. 
June 26, 1864 
In a surprise attack on a large 
detachment of 6" West Virginia 
Cavalry near Springfieid, Va., the 
Rangers captured 80 enlisted men 
and officers. They also collected 
145 horses and equipment. 
July 4, 1864 
Using the horses captured on 
June 26, and with the help of a 
company of Confederate Missou- 
rians, the Rangers took posses- 
sion of the Patterson’s Creek Sta- 
tion of the B & O Railroad. That 
evening they repulsed an attack 
of Union cavalry from Frankfort. 
July 10, 1864 
The Rangers were part of Gen. 
Harly’s rear guard after the Battle 
of Monocacy near Frederick, Md. 
They repulsed an attacked by 
Union cavalry in the streets of 
Frederick. Union Captain Mor- 
gan McDonald was shotand killed 
by John McNeill in this attack. 
July 12, 1864 
The Rangers held a position 
all day on Gen. Earlys right 


flank in the siege of Washington 

in front of Fort Reno on the 

Rockville Road at Tenley, Md. 
October 3, 1864 

Back in their home territory of 
western Virginia, 60 Rangers took 
part in a daybreak attack on a 
camp of 100 Union’s 8* Ohio Cav- 
alry who were guarding the 
Shenadoah Bridge near Mt. Jack- 
son as a part of Gen. Sheridan’s 
rear guard. They captured nearly 
all of the Union troops. 

This action was a hollow vic- 
tory for the Rangers as John 
Hanse McNeill was mortally 
wounded in the action, dying five 
weeks later. 

Nov. 1, 1864 

Lt. Jesse McNeill with 75 
Rangers, along with Woodson’s 
Missouri Cavalry, made a night 
attack on the camp of 15“ New 
York Cavairy who were at Green 
Spring Run on the B & O Rail- 
road. A number of Union troops 
were wounded, and a few killed 
in this attack; all the rest, along 
with horses and equipment, were 
captured by the Rangers. In the 
skirmish, Marcellus S. Alexander 
of the Rangers was wounded. 

Nov. 27, 1864 

Combined with a squad of 7% 
Virginia Cavalry of Gen. Rosser’s 
Brigade, 40 Rangers led by Lt. 
McNeill attacked a superior force 
of 150 Union troops at Old Fields, 
near Moorefield, killing and 
wounding a number of the en- 
emy, putting them to route and 
capturing a large number of men, 
horses, artillery, wagons and an 
ambulance. 

The casualties among the Con- 
federates were Jacob Gassman, 
Sgt. David Hopkins, with Pvt. 
John Hoard being wounded. 

February 21, 1865 
Lt. Jessie McNeill led the raid 


Continued on Page 75 
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Biographical Material 


On Maria Louise Browning 
By Clyde C. Cale, Jr. 


The story about Maria Louise 
Browning and how she saved her 
horse Baldy from Civil War raid- 
ers appears in the March 1999 
issue of The Glades Star. The 
following is biographical mate- 
rial which formed some of the 
background for the true story. 

Maria’s Ancestors 

Ancestry certainly played some 
part in the achievement of Maria 
Browning. On her mother’s side, 
Richard Thayer I left Braintree, 
England, in 1630 and came to 
America on a sailing ship called the 
“Polly Ann.” Richard Thayer and 
hisfamilysettledin Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts. He fought in the Narra- 
gansett Campaign during King 
Phillip's War of 1675-76. He died 
on August 27, 1695. 

Richard’s first child, Richard 
II, was bornin England and came 
to America with his father. Later 
he married Dorothy Pray in 1651 
and died in Braintree, Mass., in 
1705. 

The third child of Richard II, 
Nathaniel Thayer, married 
Hanna Haydon in 1678 and died 
in Braintree, Mass., in 1729. 

Zacariah Thayer, Nathaniel’s 
fourth child, was born in Braintree 
in 1678. His son, Abel Thayer, who 
was Maria Browning's great-grand- 
father, was born in Braintree on 
February 2, 1741, and died on July 
31, 1814. Abel married Dorothy 
Curtis on April 5, 1759. 

Captain Abel Thayer once 
raised a body of Minute Men in 
1775 and marched at the first 
alarm to Lexington and Concord, 
fighting the English forces until 


the end of the Revolutionary War, 
seven years later. He was cap- 
tured during the War but sur- 
vived to be exchanged. Years ear- 
lier, he had fought in the French 
and Indian War. 

Steven Thayer, Maria Brown- 
ing’s grandfather, was the fourth 
child of Captain Abel Thayer and 
his wife, Dorothy. Steven was 
born on March 31, 1770, at Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass., married 
Martha Washburn Packard, and 
died near Oakland, Maryland, 
on July 11, 1842. 

John Lynn Browning and 
Maria Thayer Browning 
Maria Louise Browning’s 

great-grandfather was Joshua 
Browning, the son of one of Gen. 
Braddock's soldiers who re- 
mained in Cumberland after the 
ill-fated expedition of 1755. Her 
grandfather, Meshach Browning, 
was the famous hunter and au- 
thor of the great local classic, 
Forty Four Years the Life of a 
Hunter. Her father, John Lynn 
Browning, was the second son of 
Meshach Browning; he was born 
August 5, 1809, and died May 31, 
1895. 

John Lynn Browning once ~ 
served as County Commissioner 
for Allegany County prior to the 
formation of Garrett County. Up- 
to the time of his death he carried 
a maimed hand from an acciden- 
tal knife cut received in a life- 
and-death struggle with a bear in 
the cliffs of Meadow Mountain. 
He on the fight, of course, but was 
maimed for the rest of his life. 

Meshach Browning named his 
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second son after Col. John Lynn 
who was instrumental in saving 
his wife’s life. 

Around 1808, Mary Browning 
became very ill and the local doc- 
tor, Dr. Brook, said she would 
eventually die. One day Col. Lynn 
stopped by Meshach’s cabin and 
asked about his wife’s health. 
“She’s dying,” was the reply. Col. 
Lynn then asked for a descrip- 
tion of Mary’s illness and said 
that he was on his way to 
Frederick, Maryland, would stop 
at the office of Dr. Thomas, and 
get the doctor’s opinion of the 
illness. He promised to bring back 
the necessary medicine if the doc- 
tor prescribed any. 

Later, Col. John Lynn re- 
turned from Frederick with pills 
and plaster for Mary. After sev- 
eral months of treatment, she got 
much better andeighteen months 
later (in 1809) presented Meshach 
with his second son, who was 
name John Lynn Browning after 
Col. John Lynn. 

On September 22, 1834, John 
Lynn Browning married Maria 
Thayer, daughter of Stephen 
Thayer and Martha Packard 
Thayer. The couple settled on an 
estate of 1,800 acres about eight 
miles north of Oakland. Maria was 
born in Williamsburg, Mass., and 
came to “The Glades” with her 
father in 1818. Originally intend- 
ing to settle in western Virginia, 
the Thayers stopped at the Ingman 
place in Green Glades, the home of 
Mary Hamill. Some years later, 
she met and married John Lynn 
Browning and had eight children 
by him: two girls, Mary and Maria, 
and six boys, Stephen, Ralph, 
Edwin, John, Thomas and Abel. 
Maria died at her home in 
Thayerville on August 13, ELD) 
being 90 years old. 


Thayerville, Maryland 

Named for its first and only 
postmaster, William Milton 
Thayer, the community lies al- 
most eight miles north of Oak- 
land. (The post office opened July 
25, 1893 and closed Feb. 15, 1908.) 
Originally, the community was 
made up of members of the Murry 
Thayer family and John L. Brown- 
ing and his family. Murry Thayer 
settled there with his wife and 
family in 1824. 

The Thayerville community had 
one school, Pleasant Valley, one 
cemetery, and two churches, Pleas- 
ant Valley Methodist and Deep 
Creek Baptist. William M. Thayer 
and John O. Thayer owned a gen- 
eral merchandise store. They also 
built a pair of lime kilns along what 
is now Rt. 219 and were engaged in 
the production of burnt lime for 
several years. 

Maria Louise Browning's 
Husband 

On September 25, 1873, Maria 
Louise Browning married John 
Henry Riley in Cumberland, Md. 
They had four children: Mary, 
Grace, Bliss, and Nellie. 

John Henry Riley was born on 
Dec. 11, 1837, at Cambridge, 
Ohio, the son of John and Mary 
(Deets) Riley and was one of 11 
children. When he was nine years 
old, his family moved to Garrett 
County. In later years, he was 
once Sheriff of Garrett County; 
however, he spent most of his life 
working for Henry Gassaway 
Davis and moved to Elkins with 
the Davis interests in 1889. John 
H. Riley died on May 15, 1930, at 
the age of 93. Maria Louise 
Browning Riley died on June 30, 
1936, at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Fredlock, in 
Elkins. She was 85 years old. 
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Walt Whitehair - Lifelong Cattle Dealer 


By Taylor Sines 


Can you imagine driving cattle 
from Thomas or Parsons to Terra 
Alta, then loading them on a 
freight train for city markets? If 
you can, then you know what 
Walt Whitehair went through 
years ago in the cattle business. 
He likes to call that period of his 
life “the good old days.” 

“Back in those years, there 
were cattle lots scattered around 
the countryside,” said Walt, re- 
membering the past. “On long 
drives, you could stop at one of 
them, weigh your cattle, and then 
board both the cattle and your- 
self overnight.” 

When Walt was a boy, the city 
markets were located in places 
such as New York, Chicago, Bal- 
timore and Pittsburgh. He can 
remember the Baltimore Stock- 
yard when it covered 60 acres 
right in the heart of the city. He 
also remembers traveling to the 
big stockyard in Chicago with his 
father. His father would buy 
steers in Chicago to send back to 
his home in West Virginia to “feed 
out” over the winter. His father 
liked the Chicago cattle because 
the climate there is similar to the 
climate here, so the cattle “win- 
tered well.” 

Locally, Walt’s father had buy- 
ers working for him. He and the 
buyers would leave on a Monday 
morning and not return until Fri- 
day, traveling around the coun- 
try on horses to buy cattle. Then, 
the cattle they purchased would 
be driven to the nearest railroad 
siding for shipment to the big 
markets. 

“When I was a boy,” said Walt, 
“everything was shipped by rail. 


Sometimes we would even travel 
on the same freight train as the 
cattle; the railroad would let us 
ride in the caboose.” 

Before the Depression hit, the 
price of cattle was about ten cents 
per pound “on the hoof.” When it 
hit, prices dropped almost over- 
night to five cents and it cost two 
cents for shipping the animals. 
During the depth of the Depres- 
sion prices dropped as low as one 
and a half to two cents per pound. 

Some people lost everything 
they had in about six months. 

By comparison, Walt’s family 
was pretty well off during the 
Depression. His father would lend 
cows to people who couldn’t af- 
ford to buy one. These people 
would use the cow to supply milk 
and butter for families and would 
repay his father by feeding the 
cow and raising her calf. Usually 
these calves were penned up or 
kept inside during cold weather. 
Since they had such good care, 
their coats were good and slick, 
which brought a good price in the 
market. 

Walt’s father boarded cattle 
on many different farms when 
the Depression hit. Back then 
you could board a cow over the 
winter for about $1.00 per month. 
After the Depression hit, he let 
people keep the cattle for the 
winter bill. 

If you ask Walt when he got 
into the cattle business, his reply 
would be, “When I bought my 
first cow. It was when I was seven 
or eight years old.” 

According to Walt’s recollec- 
tion of the “good old days,” he 
would travel around by horse or 
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drive his father’s truck, when he 
was barely big enough to see over 
the steering wheel, to trade cattle. 
“People didn’t mind dealing with 
an eight-year-old kid, then,” 
laughs Walt. 

He remembers the first sale 
being held at the Elkins Stock- 
yard about 1935. Shortly after- 
ward, other small stockyards 
started opening up; locally, there 
was one at Terra Alta and an- 
other at Accident. Soon, there 
were 27 stockyards in West Vir- 
ginia alone. With all these new 
stockyards opening up, the era of 
shipping cattle to the city mar- 
kets ended. 

During his lifetime, Walt says 
he and his father had to deal with 
both honest and dishonest people. 
For example, there was the man 
his father caught salting the cattle 
the night before he was supposed 
to buy them. The salt made the 
cows drink lots of water which 
increased their weight. Then, 
there were stories about bands of 
Gypsies and trading horses with 
them. 

Walt Whitehair has many 
wonderful memories of past years 
in the cattle business. Compared 
with today, farmers lived pretty 
well back then. They supplied 
almost all of their own food, ex- 
cept for salt, sugar, and flour. 
Today, in the cattle business, a 
farmer accepts the same price for 
cattle as he did twenty years ago, 
but it takes twice as much money 
to feed cattle today. In addition, 
the overhead is a lot higher. 

However, despite these diffi- 
culties, Walt likes to reminisce 
about the “good old days,” and 
wouldn’t exchange his years in 
the cattle business for anything. 


Ghost Towns 
Reprinted 

One of the most popular books 
ever published by the Garrett 
County Historical Society, Ghost 
Towns of the Upper Potomac, has 
been reprinted and is once more 
offered for sale. 

“People bought copies as Christ- 
mas presents this year,” said Cor- 
responding Secretary Martha Kahl, 
“and by mid-December they were 
all gone.” Fortunately, the dwin- 
dling supply was noted in Novem- 
ber and plans were made for re- 
printing the book. 

There are many reasons for the 
popularity of Ghost Towns, but the 
primary one is contained in a sen- 
tence of the book’s Preface. “... it 
gives some insight into the people 
and towns which existed along the 
North Branch of the Potomac River 
from Fairfax down to Bloomington.” 
Hundreds of people have family 
ties to the area, and this book re- 
counted part of the area’s history. 
Likewise, all the towns had an 
association with the Western Mary- 
land Railroad which was the com- 
munication link 1n the river valley 
for decades. In addition, the rail- 
road accounted for the success of 
the lumber industry and coal min- 
ing along the North Branch. 

Combined with era photo- 
graphs, the text of Ghost Towns 
chronicles the progress of industry 
in the valley from Bloomington to 
the source of the North Branch at 
Fairfax Stone. 

The reprinted volume can be 
purchased at the Society's Museum 
for $10.00 (the original price) plus 
tax. It can be purchased through 
the mail by sending a check to Mrs. 
Martha Kahl, 877 Fricks Crossing 
Road, Deer Park, MD 21550. Make 
the check payable to the Garrett 
County Historical Society and add 
$2.50 to cover postage, tax and 
handling costs. 
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Cranesville Swamp 


By Jason Hershman 


Divided by the Maryland — 
West Virginia Boundary Line, 
Cranesville Swamp lies almost 
equally in both states. It is the 
home of many unique plants, 
birds and animals. It also has a 
tie with the local history of both 
Preston County, W.Va., and 
Garrett County, Maryland. 

Plant Life 

Part of the uniqueness of the 
swamp was cause by the ice sheet 
that moved south from Canada 
during the last ice age with the 
result that Canadian plant life 
can be found in the swamp. The 
geography of the area has cre- 
ated a “frost pocket” which fa- 
vors northern plant life. Water 
soaked mosses provide an insu- 
lating layer which keeps the air 
temperature several degrees 
cooler in the swamp. Thus, 
leaves change color earlier in 
the fall and snow melts later in 
the spring. 

One extraordinary plant in 
the swamp is the Sundew. Itisa 
very tiny plant with a sticky ball 
on the end of the stem that 
catches insects and provides 
nourishment for the plant. 

An unusual variety of grass 
in the swamp is Fowl Man- 
nagrass. It grows as tall bunch 
grass, and thrives along streams 
and edges of the beaver dams. 

Also growing in the swamp is 
Dwarf Dogwood. Small in size, 
it only reaches a height of 8-10 
inches. Like the Flowering Dog- 
wood, it produces a flower-like 
blossom. 

Trees 

Cranesville Swamp has many 
different varieties of trees; how- 
ever, the most unusual one is 
the Tamarack. Part ofits unique- 
ness is that its needles turn yel- 
low. 

The Larch is the most pre- 


dominant tree in the swamp, 
accounting for 75 percent of the 
tree population. 

Spruce and Hemlock are also 
abundant in the swamp, but 
their number is diminishing be- 
cause of increasing high water 
levels. A branch of the Spruce 
family, the Red Spruce was the 
most numerous one there years 
ago, but due to past logging op- 
erations it is in a minority. 

Bird and Animal Life 

Cranesville Swamp is home 
to some rare and unusual ani- 
mals and birds. The Northern 
Water Shrew thrives in the 
swamp; this is a shrew that 
swims. Other animals observed 
in the swamp are mink, beavers, 
otters, bobcats, and black bears. 

The White-throated Sparrow 
is found to be nesting in the 
swamp; in fact, the first sighting 
of this bird in West Virginia was 
there. 

Visitors 

Many people visit the swamp 
through the year; some of them 
spend considerable time there. 
For their convenience, a board- 
walk has been built into the 
swamp from the West Virginia 
side. It affords biologists a con- 
venient route into the swamp to 
study animal life; bird watchers 
also use the same route to spot 
birds that come into the swamp 
area. 

History 

Meshach Browning was prob- 
ably the earliest person to write 
down any details about 
Cranesville Swamp. His obser- 
vations were published in Forty 
Four Yearsinthe Life ofa Hunter, 
and provide a description of what 
the area looked like before the 
encroachment of civilization. 

About 1852, his descendents 
built a dam on Muddy Creed to 
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Beaver dam in the swamp. 
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provide water for a grist mill. 
Known as Browning’s Dam, it 
was on the extreme southeast- 
ern end of Cranesville Swamp 
and created a small lake. In the 
1900s it became a resort area, 
known for its excellent fishing. 
Unfortunately, the dam got 
washed out by high water in the 
1930s, and the small lake be- 
hind it vanished. However, the 
foundations of the resort cot- 
tages can still be found near the 
edge of Muddy Creek. 

When the lumber industry 
came to Garrett and Preston 
counties, Cranesville Swamp 
was a prime source for good tim- 
ber in the 1870s. Pine, hemlock, 
oak, and chestnut trees were 
available for the sawmill opera- 
tions. 

So plentiful was the supply, 
that Sylvester Rinard of Cranes- 
ville built a railroad into the 
swamp in 1891. The locomotive 
that pulled the trains out of the 
area to his sawmill was a Cli- 
max. An unusual feature of this 
particular locomotive was 
flanges on its wheels which 
gripped both sides of the rail. 
Pushing three cars ahead and 
pulling three behind, the loco- 
motive transported the logs 11 
miles to Rinard, where the saw- 
mill was located. (It was in the 
area of the present Hopemont, 
W.Va.) 

Working through various 
stands of timber, the final trees 
cut by Sylvester Rinard were 
walnut, cherry, yellow popular, 
and white oak. 

Today 

Cranesville Swamp is a place 
where things grow. ‘Today, a 
hundred years after the logging 
work ended, trees have grown 
back again and the swamp has 
renewed its unique status as a 
habitat of unusual plants, trees, 
birds and animals. 
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on Cumberland where Generals 
Kelly and Cook along with the 
Adjutant Thayer Melvin were kid- 
napped. This was the last and most 
brilliant exploit of the McNeill’s 
Rangers, as they successfully 
eluded nearly 2,000 Union cavalry 
who pursued them from New Creek 
and Winchester. 

Had this daring coupe taken 
place earlier in the Civil War, it 
would have been given a more 
prominent place in history. But 
as it was, itis an almost forgotten 
event; the eyes and interest of the 
people of both the North and 
South were centered on the final 
struggle of the Confederacy tak- 
ing place at Petersburg, Va. Lee’s 
once invincible army was mak- 
ing its last stand; soon it suc- 
cumbed to the superior physical 
force of Gen. Grant’s legions. The 
principle of attrition was being 
applied in modern warfare by a 
master hand; the big stone fi- 
nally wore out the little one on 
the fateful field of Appomattox. 

Technical Permission For 
Rangers’ Organization And 
Activity 

Dating back to February 17, 
1861, by an Act of the Confederate 
Congress, all independent military 
organizations were abolished as 
such and merged into the regular 
service of the Confederate Army. A 
proviso to this act, however, gave 
the Confederate Secretary of War 
discretion ,when interest of the 
service demanded, to exempt any 
military organization of the kind 
that operated “entirely within the 
line of the enemy.” Under this pro- 
viso, Mosby and McNeill, alone of 
all theindependentforces connected 
with the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, were exempt from the opera- 
tions of this act. They remained in 
this unique position until the final 
collapse of the Confederacy. 
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Garrett County Graves Update 


Recorded by Jeffrey Fowler 

The following additions & corrections, also cemeteries located since 
the publication of the Garrett County Graves book, and the 
Corrigendum, will continue in The Glades Star until all of them have 
been published. 
SPIKER CEMETERY, Beitzel Valley Rd., Accident, MD 
headstone, (2) foot stones 
Samuel Spiker (4/1/1841 — 3/13/1863) William H. Spiker (3/19/1855 — 
11/16/1871) 
Owner of the farm, Ernest Beitzel, believes that the above were sons 
of Jonas Spiker, who once owned the farm. 
HOYE CEMETERY, farm cemetery on Bishoff Road, Hoyes area 
William Waller Hoye (no dates) 
DeHAVEN CEMETERY, Rt. 40, Keysers Ridge, behind Menges 
Trucking & Repair building. 
John Wesley DeHaven, s/o B.F.&S. d. 4/21/1861 age 4 mo 28 dys 
Henry Ross, d. 10/1/1858 age 61 years 9 mos 8 dys 
Rachel, w/o Henry Ross, d. 4/21/1852 age 60 yrs 5 mos 20 dys 
DeWITT CEMETERY, Friendsville/Hoyes Rd. Gust N of Klotz Rd.) 
on knoll behind barn 
Mary DeWitt (1861) Perry DeWitt (1863), Jackson DeWitt (1866), 
John DeWitt (1897) 
Sgt. A.W. Cook, Co. D, 3% MD PHB Inf. 
MILLER CEMETERY, fork of Mosser Rd. & Bumble Bee Rd. 
McHenry 
Glades Star, Vol. 6, p. 371 
Doria Bell d. 6/4/1904 (twin of Dortha Jane) 
Alven Frederick b. 8/20/1906 d. 2/17/1907 (twin to Corra Alva) 
SHEPP CEMETERY, Rt. 219 opposite Doerr Rd. on knoll back of 
Flatwoods Cem. 
4 eee Shepp d.12/26/1862 age 48 yrs 9 mos 5 dys 





Minnie M. d/o ........ d. 2/26/1883 age 3 mos 24 dys 
RYLAND CEMETERY, Rt. 42 & foot of Elder Hill, town limits of 
Friendsville 


William Ryland 1845-1912 

Sarah F. Ryland 1851- 

Laura M. w/o A.L. Ludwig 4/6/1875 — 3/28/1901 

FRANTZ CEMETERY (100 yds. From Sang Run Rd., 60 yds. From 
Ginseng Spring Lane.) 

W.B. Frantz 1837 — 1919 

Eliza J. his wife 1850— Nd. 

IRONS CEMETERY, Lee Shillingburg farm, Steyer 

Enna C. d/o D.F. & R.E. Kidd d. 7/14/1890 age 3 mos 22 dys 
GNAGY CEMETERY, Dorsey Hotel Rd. before Goodwill Home, 
behind church on knoll 

Emanuel Gnagy, July 12, 1820 — Oct. 2 , 1890 

Edwin s/o K.& F. Gnagy d. Feb 22, 1825 age 5 yrs 26 dys 

(broken stone ) d ... 26, 1866 age 5 yrs 3 mos 26 dys 

Lydia w/o Henry H. Miller d. Dec. 31, 1886 age 63 yrs 3 mos 8 dya 
Henry H. Miller d. Aug. 10, 1885 age 63 yrs. 

Caroline H. w/o Christian P. Miller d. May 13, 1882 aged 21 yrs 1 mo 
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3 dys 


Christian P. Miller, Feb. 18, 1868 — Oct. 18, 1897 
SWARTZENTRUBER CEMETERY, 1697 Dorsey Hotel Rd. on knoll 


behind house. 


Christian P. Schwartzentruber d. May 21, 1876 age 73 yrs 11 dys 
Jacob C. Schwarzentruber d. Oct. 29, 1881 age 47 yrs 11 mos 15 dys 
Elizabeth Schwarzentruber d. Feb. 25, 1875 age 86 yrs 11 mos 16 dys 
Jacob J. Schwarzentruber d. Aug. 15, 1873 age 2 mos 9 dys 
CUSTER CEMETERY, Maynadire Ridge Road, Jennings area 
John Custer Dec. 18, 1808 — Apr. 20, 1865 

Mary Custer, Mar. 24, 1817 — Jan. 23, 1865 


(8) fieldstone burial sites 


McGUFFIN CEMETERY, Miller Rd. Jennings p.290 of MGCG book 


(3) stones incorrectly spelled in book 


Mary McGoffin Dec. 5, 1806 — Sept 18, 1896 
James McGoffin d. May 24, 1871 age 72 yrs 1 mo 1 dy 
David McGoffin, d. May 3, 1853 age 48 yrs 4 dys 


Promised Land School 


Mr. Kenneth Hardesty, who 
supplied information about the 
Promised Land School for the 
March issue, has learned some 
more details about the school 
from his cousin, Harvey Sand- 
ers. The following is part of a 
letter from Mr. Hardesty. 

Promised Land School had 8 
windows along the East side of 
the building and no other win- 
dows; a front door which faced 
on Sanders Lane; two wooden 
steps at the entrance. Like other 
one-room schools it was covered 
with white lap siding, the roof 
was black rolled roofing, and a 
brick chimney was in the center 
to carry the smoke from a coal 
and wood heating stove. Inside 
the building, there was a wooden 
floor, one blackboard, and a coat 
rack with hooks at the back of 
the school room. 

To the rear and west side of 
the building was a coal house 
where coal and wood were stored. 
It was made of rough lumber, as 
were the two outdoor toilets. All 
three buildings were painted 


white. The school’s playground 
was the land all around the 
school out to Sanders Lane. 
Mr. Hardesty went on to add 
some other information from his 
cousin’s recollections. “He said 
he oiled the floors in the school 
once a week and during cold 
weather would go there early 
and start the fire in the stove to 
get the building warm before 
classes began; he was paid 25 
cents a week for his work.” 


Custer Reunion 
The Ninth National Paulus& 

Gertude Kuster Descendants Con- 
ference Presented By The Castor 
Association of America. 

“Turning Point For The Cen- 
tury: Leaving The Myths Behind” 
Deep Creek Mountain Resort (For- 
merly Wisp Mountain Hotel Re- 
sort and Conference Center) Deep 
Creek Lake, Maryland 

June 8 — 11, 2000 
This conference will be dedi- 
cated to collecting and preserving 
family history for the names: 
Kuster, Koster, Custer, Kusterd, 
Kester, Custard, Kustard, Kistard, 
Kister, Gerster, Caster, Castor, 
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“150 Years Of Oakland” 


Drawn from micro-film of The 
Republican newspaper, The Glades 
Star, and individual contributions, 
150 Years of Oakland is the latest 
booklet published by the Garrett 
County Historical Society. A com- 
bination of old photographs and 
matching text, the booklet recounts 
one hundred fifty years of Oakland 
history. 

Back in 1949, Mrs. Thekla 
Fundenburg Weeks compiled the 
Oakland Centennial History which 
was published by the Oakland Cen- 
tennial Commission. It was an ex- 
cellent record of the “beginning” of 
Oakland. However, since the be- 
ginning of the town, there have 
been many physical changes and 
unusual events which have taken 
place. The new booklet tells about 
these changes and events. 

“Miss Thekla used a chronologi- 
cal pattern in assembling her ma- 
terial, “said John Grant, who com- 
piled the text of the new history. “I 
chose to bring together a number of 
stories about Oakland. For want of 
a better definition, I would call the 
present volume a ‘narrative’ his- 
tory of the town and surrounding 
community.” 

Separated into three parts, the 
collection includes material from 
the original plat of Oakland in 1849 
up to 1999. It begins with a review 
of the 1949 Centennial celebration, 
continues with stories associated 
with the Oakland railroad station, 
and brings in events that have 
taken place in Oakland during the 
last 50 years. 

As “narrative” history the book- 
let includes part of “Oakland lore” 
that has been recalled and recorded 
over the years. 

For example, thestory of Deputy 
Sheriff Pete Chisholm being locked 
up in the asylum was a favorite 
story of George Legg. Miss Marion 
B. Leary had a vivid memory of 


General Crook’s funeral in 1890; 
her father was part of the Honor 
Guard for the funeral. Although it 
happened when he was a child, 
Milton Sincell knew all the details 
about the freight train that caused 
the wreck in the Oakland Station 
in 1897. 

All of the Treacy family could 
recount Henry Ford’s 1918 visit to 
their father’s Ford agency in Oak- 
land. Editor John Grant clearly 
remembers the First Autumn Leaf 
Excursion of 1937 as well as the 
“Great Time Controversy” a de- 
cade later. 

150 Years of Oakland can be 
purchased for $20.00 plus tax at 
the Society’s museum in Oakland. 
Copies may be purchased by mail 
by sending a check to Mrs. Martha 
Kahl, 877 Fricks Crossing Road, 
Deer Park, MD 21550. Make the 
check payable tothe Garrett County 
Historical Society and add $3.00 to 
cover postage, taxes, and handling 
costs. 


Kaster, Kastor, Kiester, Koester, 
Keister. 

Honored Guests will be The 
General and Mrs. George 
Armstrong Custer (aka Steve and 
Sandy Alexander of Monroe, MI. 

There is a request for copies of 
documents: deeds, wills, surveys, 
military records, birth records, 
marriage certificates, death 
records. Letters of interest, 
memorable family stories per- 
taining to Custers of Pennsylva- 
nia, Allegany/Garrett County, 
Maryland. 

The coordinating group is also 
looking for Custer Memorabilia 
to be displayed at various sites in 
Garrett County during June 2000. 

Conference Coordinator: Mari- 
lyn Posten, 106 South 5* Street, 
Oakland, MD 21550. Telephone 
301-334-2397. 
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Map Of One-Room 
Schools 


The work of determining one- 
room school locations in Garrett 
County is progressing very well. 
The Glades Star has received a 
number of letters and telephone 
calls about the location of schools 
listed in the March issue of the 
magazine. For example, Mr. Ken- 
neth Durst of Grantsville gave the 
location of McKenzie, Pope, Red 
Hill, and Boucher schools; Linda 
Fike included the name of Combi- 
nation School in a whole list of 
schools, and it was aname that had 
been completely missed; Mr. 
Raymond Welch pointed out the 
fact that Pleasant Valley School 
and South Point School were es- 
sentially the same school. And so 
theinformation keeps coming about 
the location of one-room schools. 
There are still a few outstanding 
namesin various Election Districts, 
and if any of the members can help 
with their locations, please write to 
The Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 

Dist. No. 1, Green Glades School? 
Dist. No. 2, Friendsville. John 
Friend School? 

Dist No. 3, Grantsville. Loecheil 
and Loughlin schools? 

Dist. No. 5, Accident. Hartman, 
Bear Creek, Miller, Winding Ridge, 
and Kamp schools? 

Dist. No.6, Sang Run. Deep Creek 
School? 

Dist. No. 8, Red House. Borman 
and Shields Run schools? 

Dist. No.9, Finzel. Canton School? 
Dist. No. 10, Deer Park. Yough 
Lake and Highland schools? 
Dist. No. 11, Elbow. Inskepp, Weir, 


Gregg, Piney Run, Jacobs, and 
Crowe schools? 

Dist. No. 12, Bittinger. Bowser 
school? 

Dist No. 13, Kitzmiller. Upper _ 
Potomac School? 


Lillian J. Davis 


Lillian J. Davis, one of the 
Historical Society’s oldest mem- 
bers, died on Monday, February 
1, 1999, at the Greater Baltimore 
Medical Center. At the time of 
her death she was 102 years old. 

Mrs. Davis was born June 30, 
1896, in Ridgeway, Pa., the 
daughter of John and Clara 
Anderson. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Jay 
Charles Davis, in 1964 and one 
son, J. Charles Davis, Jr. She 
was survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Margo Scott, a sister, Elaine 
Davis, four grandchildren and 
four great-grandchildren 

Lillian Davis graduated from 
Indiana State College and taught 
elementary school in Pennsylva- 
nia for three years. During World 
War I, she worked as a drafts- 
man for a mining engineering 
company. Locally, she was a char- 
ter member of the Garrett County 
Republican Women’s Club and a 
member of the Bethel United 
Methodist Church, Mtn. Lake 
Park. 

Funeral services were con- 
ducted on Saturday, Feb. 6 at the 
Durst Funeral Home, Oakland, 
by the Rev. James F. Remley. 
Internment was in the Garrett 
County Memorial Gardens, Oak- 
land. 
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The "House Of Yoder" at Penn Alps 
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House of Yoder under construction. 


The House Of Yoder 


A unique building is being 
constructed very slowly in the 
Artisan Village at Penn Alps near 
Grantsville. Called “The House 
Of Yoder,” it is unique because 
the pre-1750 German design of 
the structure is completely dif- 
ferent from any other building at 
Penn Alps. Itis being constructed 
very slowly because the labor to 
build it is furnished by volun- 
teers. The only exception to vol- 
unteer work is the field stone 
veneer for the foundation and 
first floor contracted to Mike 
Rhodes of Grantsville and his 
crew of masons. 

When completed in the year 
2000, it will bring together the 
history of the Yoder family from 
Switzerland, Germany, and 
across America. 

Mr. Kenneth Yoder of 
Grantsville supervises the con- 
struction work taking place on 


the small piece of land leased to 
The House of Yoder Association 
beside Rt.#40 at the entrance to 
Penn Alps. 

“Not only do we have Yoder 
family people working on the 
building,” Kenneth commented, 
“but some of the logs used as 
supporting beams andrafters are 
from old Yoder barns. Take that 
big supporting timber running 
through the center of the build- 
ing. Itcame from Wendell Yoder’s 
barn that got blown down by last 
year’s tornado.” 

Then, he points to boards 
forming part of the unusual roof 
design. “Those boards are all 
hemlock. They came from trees 
blown down on Jim Mast’s farm 
by that same storm last year.” 

The building has been under 
construction since 1997. “It took 


Continued on Page 83 
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Fund Raising 


Dinner 


There will be a Fund Raising 
Dinner on Sept. 23 at Will O' the 
Wisp, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
Guest speaker will be the man- 
ager of the new Simon Pearce 
glass plant at Mtn. Lake Park. 
See article in this magazine, and 
center-fold sheet for additional 
information. 


Oops!!! 

New on the job, Correspond- 
ing Secretary Kenneth Hardesty 
was given some delinquent dues 
notices to send out in the mail. 
Unfortunately, he sent them out 
on the general membership com- 
puter list rather than list of mem- 
bers who are delinquent in their 
dues. The entire Board of Direc- 
tors sends an apology to mem- 
bers who received the wrong post 
cards. 


Corresponding 
Secretary Change 
of Address 


Members writing to the Cor- 
responding Secretary should use 
the following address. 

Mr. Kenneth L. Hardesty 

981 Dennett Road, 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Continued from Page 82 


us almost a year to bring the 
foundation up to the proper 
level.” Then, Kenneth adds 
proudly. “We put a root cellar in 
the basement and took our time 
so that it would be exactly like 
one this house would have had 
back in the early 1700s.” 


Change of 
Address For 
Donations and 
Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make Dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund are 
asked to send them to: 

Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 

93 Ollie North Road 

Oakland, MD 21550 
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1999 Annual 


Dinner 


Approximately 120 people at- 
tended the annual banquet and 
business meeting of the Garrett 
County Historical Society held 
at the Bittinger Community Cen- 
ter on Thursday evening, June 
24, 1999. 

The evening began with an 
invocation by the Rev. John 
Grant, andit was followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
led by President Robert Boal. 

Following the completion of 
the meal, the business session 
wasconducted by Pres. Boal. The 
first item on the agenda was the 
presentation of a plaque to Mrs. 
Martha Kahl, retiring Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Soci- 
ety. Mrs. Kahl stated in her ac- 
ceptance speech that she had be- 
come a “pen-pal to a lot of the 
Society’s members over the years, 
and felt that she had gotten to 
know many of them personally 
through correspondence. Quite 
often when they sent in their 
dues, they would include a note 
saying what had happened in 
their lives over the past year. 

By a vote of the members 
present, the Secretary dispensed 
with a reading of the minutes of 
the last annual meeting. This 
same action was accorded the 
Treasurer's Report. (A copy of 
the Treasurer’s Report is in- 
cluded inthisissue of The Glades 
Star.) 

Mrs. Beth Friend presented 
the slate of persons to be nomi- 
nated for various offices in the 
Society. Pres. Boal asked if there 
were any nominations from the 
floor; there being none, the slate 
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Treasurer’s Report 
May 31, 1998 To May 31, 1999 


Balances Ghecking AccountiMayas 11998 oe tu, 8 wei ad -aceeee sre 19,391.30 
RGCCIDISEremr we eecte. Bere re tre 18s aN ance tecodta ead 108,252.84 
SULDEL GL meee eetenne eee ee Ne pec tena ee ton c ocas cas tcaccaNtnc cates cit olastet es 127,644.14 
eSoeLOlLAMLISDULSCINICNUS wemtcercnrticr erat crtreteste tie tert en eres eee ence 86,891.78 
NEV BS GIAN CER i strc sce Cosie foc ts,h TIT Te ee PA ee 40,752.36 
CepshirseunitediBankwerrcs nck itei et. eer ee ace 1,000.00 


Note: As of June 1, 1999, the Book and Grant Fund accounts were closed as 
separate accounts. Total funds from the two accounts have been transferred to the 
General Fund account. Since January 1, 1999, all extra cash flowing into the Book 
and General accounts are being deposited into an existing investment account at 
Wheat First Union, Oakland, MD. This is in order to obtain a better rate of interest 


on Historical Society funds. 


was elected unanimously. Mrs. 
Friend, in her capacity as Cura- 
tor, gave a brief report on the 


Museum, describing a few struc- 


tural changes that had been 
made during the Spring of this 
year as a gift from Troy Gnegy 
and his carpenters. 

In order to conserve time, 
Pres. Boal gave a brief summary 
of the planned purchase of the 
ground next to the Museum 
where the Miller’s Market build- 
ing burned down in January of 
this year. The lot has been 
cleaned-up by Arnold Brothers, 
free of charge. The Sheriffs of- 
fice had a small group of work- 
release prisoners on hand to 
sweep the sidewalks on Second 
Street and Liberty Street after 
the clean-up work was com- 
pleted. The County Commission- 
ers normally make a donation to 
the operation of the Historical 
Society; however, this year, in- 
stead of a donation, they waived 
the “tipping fee” for the land fill 
and the was not any expense in 
unloading the debris from the 
clean-up at the County land fill. 

Boal also described plans to 
purchase the lot, and expressed 


Kevin Callis, Treasurer 


thanks to the lawyers who had 
donated their time in preparing 
an Agreement to Purchase. Out- 
standing debt on the present 
Museum building has been re- 
duced to $5,000.00, and it is 
planned to secure a loan for 
$47,000 to pay off the remaining 
$5,000 and purchase the lot for 
$42,000.00. . 

Feature speaker for the 
evening was Dr. Alta Schrock, 
who spoke on Penn Alps and some 
of the history of the Penn Alps 
area. 

As has been the custom, a 
door prize was offered to one of 
the evening’s guests. This year 
the prize was won by Mr. Carl 
Rebele. 


Letter From 


Member 


Bettie Spiker Weyler sent a 
note and photograph about a cor- 
rection for the Custer Cemetery 
information listed on p.77 of the 
June, 1999, issue of The Glades 
Star. 

The correct date for the death 
of Mary Custer is 1862 not 1865. 
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Letter From Society's President 
July 25, 1999 
Dear Members, 

The Garrett County Historical Society has purchased the lot 
which once housed Miller’s Market at the corner of Second and 
Liberty streets, next to the museum. 

As part of this letter, I should like to review some of the steps 
taken by the Board of Directors and interested members of the 
Society. 

The Miller’s Market building burned on the night of January 
5, 1999. In the days that followed the fire, we learned that the 
lot would be for sale by Brad Stewart, the owner. Members of 
the Board began to look toward possibly purchasing the lot at a 
meeting on January 23. Finally, on May 4, 1999, the Board 
signed a contract to purchase the lot at $42,000 although the 
debris of the old building had not been removed to that date. 

During June, 1999, Arnold Construction and Perry’s Solid 
Waste cleaned up the debris gratis. They will receive a tax 
deduction for “in-kind” services. Frank and Mark Arnold along 
with Earl Williams were very much involved in this work asa gift 
to the Society. 

The County Commissioners allowed us to dump the debris of 
the burned building on the County landfill free of charge as their 
gift to the Society for this year. It was probably in excess of the 
$3,500 assistance they planned to give us this year. 

In addition, Sheriff Dick Sanders sent inmates from the 
County jail, who are trustees, to Second Street several times to 
pick up small debris from the sidewalk while the clean-up work 
was in progress. They also raked the parking area and trimmed 
weeds that had grown up in the area since spring. 

Closing on the purchase of the Miller’s Market lot took place 
on July 1, 1999 in the offices of Eiswert, Janes and Sweitzer. The 
legal costs were all waived by this law office as a gift to the 
Society. In addition, Attorney Dwight Stover gave free legal 
advice during the various stages of the negotiations. Attorney 
Robt. Watson handled the purchase contract and coordinated 
the purchase of the property. A title search was necessary as part 
of the sale, and T.R. Janes did all of the extensive title search and 
the closing. These services were also performed at no cost to the 
Historical Society. 

Outstanding indebtedness to Dr. Fedde on the Museum 
building had been reduced to $5,000; the Board secured a loan 
from the First United Bank and Trust of Oakland @7.4% for 
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$47,000 to pay off the remaining indebtedness and purchase the 
lot. The bank gave the Society a special rate of interest and also 
waved several fees associated with the transaction. 

The Board felt that there were several compelling reasons for 
purchasing the property. First, they wanted to protect the 
investment which the Historical Society has in the Museum 
building. Prior to the final negotiations about the sale price, 
there were several different groups in Oakland interested in 
building “something” on the property which the Board felt would 
detract from the appearance of our building. 

Another factor was parking for the tenants who lease space in 
the upstairs of the Museum building. The building covers almost 
the entire lot that it sits on, and there is very, very little space 
for parking. Parking agreements have been worked out with 
adjacent properties, but these arrangements are restrictive. 
Purchasing the Miller’s Market lot allows the Board to provide 
parking space for our tenants. 

During July, the town of Oakland filled and leveled the lot for 
us so that we can proceed with planting grass, etc., so that it 
looks good for Oakland’s 150" Anniversary and the Autumn 
Glory celebrations. 

Future plans call for landscaping the Miller lot with trees and 
shrubs. The Laurel Garden Club has offered assistance in this 
work. We have the promise of an historic gazebo which can be 
placed near the center of the lot. The remainder of the plans for 
the lot will be ones that will enhance the appearance of our 
present Museum building. When all is completed, members of 
the Garrett County Historical Society will be able to look at the 
Museum and its expanded corner lot with pride. 

Sincerely 
Robert Boal, President 
Garrett County Historical Society 


New Corresponding Secretary 


Kenneth L. Hardesty, a life-long Garrett County resident, is 
our new Corresponding Secretary. A former teacher, retired B.& 
O. Railroad telegraph operator, he follows a long tradition of the 
Society's Corresponding Secretaries. 

Older members of the Society will recall that Dr. Walter Price, 
member and author of many articles for The Glades Star, was 
also a railroad telegraph operator. Mr. Hardesty has the same 
kind of extensive background knowledge of the customs and 
traditions of Garrett County. 
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Rubble after the fire. 
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1899 photograph including corner lot. 





One hundred years later. 
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Donations For The New Museum Fund 
And Gifts To The Historical Society 


Latest donations to the museum fund and gifts to the 
Historical Society which have been made by the following 
persons or organizations up to July 22, 1999. 


Joyce H. Glover 


Jr. Women’s Civic Club Project Committee Deep Creek 
Lake 


Elizabeth McComas 


John R. & Luanna M. Toston 


Memorial and “In Honor” Donations 
List 


Latest memorial donations to the New Museum Fund by 
individuals and organizations through July 22, 1999. 


Martina Fratz Baugh by Marie L. Fratz 
Mary Naylor Bennett by Robt. C. & Gretchen B. Shaffer 


Frances Grace Eastman by Jacquelyn L. Shirer 
Frances Grace Eastman by John & Jean Grant 


Carl E. Fratz by Marie L. Fratz 
Arlington B. Fries by Mary A. Fries 
Richard C. McComas by Elizabeth McComas 


Wilham W. Pond by John & Jean Grant 








| 
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Fund Raising 
Dinner To Be 
Held Sept. 23 


Plans are underway for the 
Historical Society to hold a fund 
raising dinner on Thursday 
evening, September 23" at Will 
O' the-Wisp, beginning at 6:30 
p.m. This particular dinner will 
be a brief journey into “yester- 
year.” Will O' the-Wisp man- 
ager, Martin Heise, will base 
the servings for the meal on a 
menu from the old Deer Park 
Hotel. Some of the Society mem- 
bers have remarked that this is 
probably very appropriate since 
part of the landscaping plan for 
the lot beside the Museum build- 
ing includes an old gazebo from 
the hotel which has been res- 
cued from oblivion. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
will be the General Manager of 
the Simon Pearce industries. He 
will bein the area for the dedica- 
tion of the new glass plant at 
Mtn. Lake Park. 

Price for this fund raising din- 
ner will be $25.00 per person. 
The centerfold of this issue of 
the magazine has a reservation 
form for the meal. Make checks 
payable to the New Museum 
Fund. Please note that deadline 
for reservations will be Septem- 
ber 15" seating capacity for the 
meal is limited to 120 persons. 


Meshach Browning 
Sign 

Last winter thehistorical marker 

at the Hoye's cemetery got knocked 

down. It was rescued by a state 

roads crew and sent to their repair 


shop near Baltimore. It will be re- 
placed within the next year. 


Meshach 
Browning 
Genealogy 


Mr. Robert Jachowski has 
compiled a 190 page, 8 4%” x11” 
book consisting of over nine gen- 
erations of Meshach Browning’s 
descendents. The book lists al- 
most 3,600 names, and includes 
ties with the DeWitts, Savages, 
Friends, Thayers, and other fami- 
lies of Garrett County. Mr. 
Jachowski has offered the book 
to the Historical Society for pub- 
lication. 

Publishing a book is an ex- 
pensive matter. Before commit- 
ting funds to this project, the 
Publications Committee of the 
Society needs assurance that 
publication expenses can be re- 
covered from sales of the copies 
of the book. Since this particular 
publication is limited to family 
relationships, the Committee 
would like to know how many 
members would purchase a copy 
at a pre-publication price of 
$17.50 plus 88 cents sales tax 
plus $3.00 to cover shipping costs. 

Please note: This is not a re- 
quest for money at this time, but 
a commitment to purchase the 
book when itis published. Dead- 
line for the commitment is No- 
vember 1, 1999. 

In the center of this issue of 
The Glades Star magazine is a 
form to be filled out and mailed 
in by those who wish to take 
advantage of the pre-publication 
price for the “Meshach Browning 
Genealogy.” 
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Plaque at Mc 





McCarty Acre Memorial 


This year, Oakland is cel- 
ebrating its 150" anniversary in 
a week-long celebration begin- 
ning Sunday, October 10, 1999. 
As now planned, the opening 
event of the celebration will bea 
brief church service conducted 
on Sunday afternoon at the 
McCarty Acre Memorial stone. 
Itis located % mile south of town 
on the west side of the Underwood 
Road. 

The family names of McCarty 
and Armstrong are closely linked 
with the history of Oakland. The 
town became a reality when Sur- 
veyor J.A. Armstrong laid off a 
series of 64 lots and streets on 
land belonging to Isaac McCarty. 
Ingaba McCarty named the new 
subdivision of the property “Oak- 
land,” and the drawing of the 
town lots was completed October 
10, 1849. 

The stone, as a memorial, 
marks the site of the first Meth- 
odist church in the Yough Glades 


area. It was erected in coopera- 
tion with the Oakland Rotary 
Club and Mr. Frank Armstrong 
of Haywood, Va. who gave the 
money for the bronze tablet on 
the stone. A log church was built 
on this site in 1831 under the 
leadership of Isaac McCarty. It 
served in this capacity until it 
was torn down in 1852; part of 
the timbers were used in the 
construction of the new church 
in Oakland. 

After the building was re- 
moved, burials were still made 
in the church’s cemetery. Al- 
though the McCartys moved to 
Iowa, Armstrong, his wife, and 
some servants are buried in the 
cemetery. 

This issue of The Glades Star 
contains an outline of planned 
activities for the Sesquitennial 
Week, (Oct. 10 — 17) Please note 
that the end of the week joins 
with activities for the annual 
Autumn Glory weekend. 
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Sesquicentennial Week 
Activities Oct. 10 to Oct. 17 


Sunday — Oct. 10 
2 p.m. Community Church 
Service, McCarty Acre 
3:30 p.m. Governor’s Rec- 
ognition 
4:30 p.m. Train Station Cor- 
ner Stone Rededication, Time 
Capsule 
Monday — Oct. 11 
“Yesteryear” Day 
10:00 a.m. - 2 p.m. Civic 
Club Activity. 
Our Town Theatre Program 
7 p.m. — 9 p.m. Jazz Band — 
Armory 
Tuesday — Oct. 12 
Veterans Day 
Noon Patriotic Performance 
— Train Station 
6:30 p.m. War Memorial 
Dedication (37 and Oak 
Streets) 
Wednesday — Oct. 13 
Farm & Homemakers Day 
10 a.m. — 5 p.m. Farmers’ 
Market: Farm Queen, Old 
Farm Equipment 
Thursday — Oct. 14 
Youth, Firefighter Day 
10 a.m. - Noon Center 
Street Head Start 
1:00 - 5:00 p.m. Carnival at 
Yough Glades School 
4:00 p.m. Oktoberfest Meal 
Oakland Fire Dept. 

7:00 p.m. Firemen’s Parade 
Friday — Oct. 15 
Forestry/Wildlife/Family 
Day 

8:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. Flea 


Market Mt. Fresh Pavilion 

10:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. Car- 
nival Activities Yough Glades 
School | 

7:00 p.m. Battle of the 
Bands — Broadford Park 

10:00 p.m. Fireworks — 
Oakland Overlook 

Saturday — Oct. 16 
Homecoming Day 

10:30 a.m. — Noon Down- 
town Activities 

11:30 a.m.- 3:00 p.m. Pas- 
senger Train 

1:00 p.m. Autumn Glory 
Parade 
Sunday — Oct. 17 

11:30 a.m. — 3:00 p.m. Pas- 
senger Train 

Center Street School (Meals 
& Box Lunches) 


44 Years Of The 
Life Of A Hunter 


Appalachian Background, Inc. 
has completed a paperback re- 
print of this famous book by 
Meshach Browning. Itis the third 
printing of the 1982 Commemo- 
rative Edition, and offered for 
$25.00 per copy plus $2.00 post- 
age and handling. (Maryland 
residents add $1.25 for State 
sales tax.) Send to Appalachian 
Background, Inc., P.O. Box 143, 
Oakland, MD 21550. For addi- 
tional information on other pub- 
lications call 301-334-4334. 
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Portraits of Marylanders. 





Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bradley 
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Two Marylanders In New Hampshire 


On Thursday, June 25" the im- 
ages of two Marylanders returned 
to their native soul. The images in 
this case were oil paintings of Dr. 
William Frey (originally from 
Somerfield, Pa.), andhis wife, Char- 
lotte Coddington Frey (originally 
from Selbysport, Md.) The oil paint- 
ings, dating from about 1830, were 
donated tothe Society's museum by 
Mr. Joseph L. Brady of Ossipee, 
New Hampshire, a descendent of 
the Freys. 

Bradley first contacted the His- 
torical Society back in 1998 about 
donating the portraits to the mu- 
seum. In June of this year he drove 
down from New Hampshire, bring- 
ing the oil paintings with him. 

The drive in June was his first 
trip to this part of Maryland. He 
said, “I was looking forward to vis- 
iting Garrett County, and the coun- 
tryside where the Freys lived.” He 
has supplied us with the following 
information about his ancestors. 

William Frey was _ born 
Somerfield, Pa. in 1800, and taken 
by his family to Baltimore, Md, 
studied medicine, and became a 
physician in that city. After practic- 
ing there for several years, he moved 
to Somerfield, Pa, where he prac- 
ticed medicine from 1826 to 1834. 
Then, he moved to Selbysport, Md., 
where he practiced medicine for the 
remainder of his life. He died there 
in 1865. 

Charlotte Frey was born in 
Selbysport in 1802, the daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Coddington. In 
1823 she married William Frey; 
however, itis unclear whether they 
were married in Baltimore or some 
other place. She and William raised 
six sons and a daughter. Two of 
their sons, William and Robert, be- 
came doctors; another son, John, 
became a pharmacist. 

Joseph Bradley came into pos- 
session of his ancestor’s portraits 
through his mother’s side of the 
family. “They were displayed in my 


boyhood home.” He has had them 
in New Hampshire for some years 
and finally decided that they should 
be returned to Garrett County, 
Maryland. 

Interesting Details 

Several people who have exam- 
ined the oil paintingshave expressed 
the opinion that they were done by 
itinerate artists. “Those artists had 
a lot of talent, but very little formal 
training,” said one person. “It wasa 
circumstance which added a lot of 
charm to their paintings.” 

In the background of Dr. Will- 
iam Frey’s portrait are several books 
which are befitting a physician of 
that era. Several of them are medi- 
cal books; yet, included in the lot is 
a book of Milton’s poetry. 

Mrs. Charlotte Coddington Frey 
wears a beautiful, small cameo. In 
her hand she holds a book of Watt’s 
Hymns; the portrait painter must 
have had considerable talent, be- 
cause the hymnal appears to be a 
leather covered volume. 

Tentative plans for displaying 
the two oil paintings are to hang 
them in the same room of the mu- 
seum as the one which now dis- 
plays the bridal gowns. In the fu- 
ture, this room will be called the 
Victorian Room. 

On their return trip to New 
Hampshire, the Freys took time to 
stop in Friendsville and talk with 
Ina Hicks, Curator of the National 
Heritage Museum. They were able 
to find that no one knows how Wil- 
ham Frey and Charlotte Coddington 
met one another, but that both of 
the families were influential and 
knew one another. It raises the 
supposition that William and Char- 
lotte had know each other since 
childhood. 

In July, Mr. Bradley sent to the © 
Society a number of pages of infor- 
mation which he had accumulated 
up tothat time. They will be kept on 
file for members of the Coddington 
family who might like to read them. 
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Gift Shop at Museum. 





“Folk Art" from the Yoder barn at Gortner. 
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New In The 
Museum 


First of all, if members wish to 
call the Museum for information 
of any kind, our telephone num- 
beris 301-334-3226. Weare print- 
ing it here, because when you 
start to look it up in the telephone 
directory, the results are confus- 
ing to say the least. 

There are two things which 
are “new at the Museum.” 

We have remodeled part of the 
downstairs to include another 
room. 

For years, Curator Beth Friend 
has said that we needed a sepa- 
rate room for a Gift Shop. This 
Spring some partitions were re- 
moved, doorwayscut out, and now 
we have a small, separate room 
as a Gift Shop. Formerly, all the 
items were across the hallway in 
the room that doubles as an office 
and genealogical research place. 
Thisis the first thing thatis “new” 
at the Museum. 

The second thing is a section of 
wood paneling that is a beautiful 
representative of “folk art.” It was 
in a barn out in Pleasant Valley 
which belonged to John Yoder. 
This panel has been known to the 
Society for several years, although 
its origin is still a mystery. Last 
Winter, Bob Schaffer, who is an 
excellent carpenter, removed the 
boards and put them on a thick 
piece of plywood and mounted 
them in one of the rooms of the 
museum. 

It is uncertain as to the exact 
definition of the scene of the “folk 
art,” but it seems to be combina- 
tion of military and civilian fig- 
ures. 

Plans are to make a “rubbing” 
of the panel and see what it looks 
like on paper. We'll keep you 
abreast of what happens with this 
unique piece of art work. 


1999 Student 
Museum Tours 


In the past, one or two schools 
have come to the museum for a tour 
of the facilities. However, this year, 
with the aid of the money provided 
by the Smith Foundation, student 
museum tours have hit an all time 
high. Although most of the students 
have been in elementary grades, 
the museum has hosted tours for 
Northern Middle School, and a 
group of 11 Grade Students from 
Southern High School. 

Preview 

Prior to arrival at the museum, 
the students saw a 15 minute video 
tape of the museum rooms. The 
voice on the tape describes what the 
students would see in each room, 
beginning with the statue of John 
W. Garrett just inside the front 
door. When they arrived at the mu- 
seum, they were given a “hand out” 
sheet containing a brief history of 
Garrett County. The one exception 
to the preview was Swan Meadow 
School. John Grant, one ofthe mem- 
bers who volunteered to conduct 
the tours, went to the school the day 
before their tour of the museum and 
told the students what they would 
see in the museum. 

Schools that came to Oakland 
were a history class from Southern 
High Schoolon April 30"; Broadford 
Elem. School 4% Grade on May 7*; 
Yough Glades Elem. School 4% 
Grade, May 17" and 3™ Grade on 
May 18%; Route 40 Elem. School, 4% 
Grade on May 20°; Crellin Elem. 
School 4'* and 5“ Grades on May 
26, Dennett Road Elem. 4" Grade 
on May 26; Swan Meadow School, 
entire student body on May 28"; 
and Northern Middle School, 20 
studentsonJune 1*. Inall, over 400 
students with adultchaperonesand 
teachers toured the museum. In 
addition, Dr. Wendell Teets, Super- 
intendent of Schools for Garrett 
County accompanied the students 
who toured the museum on the 
morning of May 28". 
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More About 
Monster Of “Spook 
Hollow” 


In the June 1999, issue of this 
magazine, page 47 containsthe long- 
sought information about the Mon- 
ster seen in the Sang Run area 
during the 1830’s by William, John 
L., and Jane Browning one evening 
as they were leaving Sang Run to go 
to a party near Accident. On the 
way they encountered a creature 
which they later termed “a mon- 
ster.” Not only did it frighten the 
young people, butit frightened their 
horses as well. 

John L. later said that for years 
the horses would remember and 
“shy away’ when they came near 
the location. He was reluctant to 
talk about it, feeling that he had 
seen the Devil himself. 

Reaction To The Article 

Shortly after the June issue of 
the magazine was mailed out to 
members, one of them who is a 
scholar, called the Editor about the 
story. He wished to remain anony- 
mous because of all the speculation 
around the subject. 

“You know the Monster story 
that’sin the magazine,” he said, “... 
appeared to be void of hair, having 
a skin like an elephant, having a 
head lke a bear but with a human 
face set right into the base of its 
neck rather than directly in the 
shoulders. Well, that is the same 
description that folk tales give toa 
‘Yeti’ or ‘Abominable Snowman.’ It 
falls into the same category as a 
USS. Bigfoot.” 

“Consider the date it was seen. 
Garrett County was still a wilder- 
ness; the big timber had not been 
cut. Such a creature could have 
lived in the eastern United States 
at that time.” 

More Reaction 

A current resident of the 
Cranesville area said that he felt 
the creature seen by the Browings 
was very real. “It would explain 


some other crazy stories of a cen- 
tury and a half ago.” 

“One man claimed that he had 
met ‘something’ on the path going 
down to Sang Run from the Piney 
Mountain area, and it had picked 
him up and thrown him intoathorn 
tree. He had the scratches to back 
up his story.” 

“Another man said that he had 
confronted the Devil in the same 
general area, and the creature just 
stood and stared at him, blocking 
the path. ..... Scared him so bad he 
never took another drink of liquor 
for the rest of his life.” 

It is hard to tell what was in the 
woods over acentury and ahalfago, 
butthe hills ofGarrett County must 
have been the host to some very, 
very unusual creature. 


One room School 
Map 


Probably no other project un- 
dertaken by The Glades Star has 
received the response generated 
by questions about the One Room 
School locations. Back when in- 
formation was first sought, the 
responses began to come in by 
telephone and mail. Sometimes it 
was to report the location of an 
individual school; most of the time 
the response was about the loca- 
tion of several schools. Along with 
the letters were short ancedotes 
about the schools, that had been 
passed on to children by grand- 
parents. Needless to say, they 
were precious. 

The map which has been fash- 
ioned by the Editor is about 99% 
complete. Only a few names are 
missing, and there is the feeling 
that in some situations the same 
school building had two names. 

Plans are to exhibit the map in 
the lobby of various branches of 
the Ruth Enlow Libraryin Garrett 
County. The first exhibit will prob- 
ably be in the Accident branch 
during October. 
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DUES PAYABLE ... 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 1999, are payable as of 
that date. Dues will be delinquent after July 1, 1999. Any member who 
has not paid dues by September 1, 1999, shall be dropped from 
membership. Dues are $15.00 and may be paid at any branch of the 
Ruth Enlow Library, or by mailing a check to Kenneth L. Hardesty. 


Name 
Address 
Send to: Kenneth L. Hardesty 


981 Dennett Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 


MESHACH BROWNING 
GENEALOGY BOOK 


I am interested in purchasing a copy of the book to be published by 
the Garrett County Historical Society containing the Meshach Brown- 
ing genealogical information at $17.50 plus 88 cents sales tax plus 
$3.00 to cover shipping costs. 


Name 





Address 





Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 
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MUSEUM FUND 
RAISING DINNER 


Will O' the Wisp, Thursday evening, September 23, 1999. Price 
$25.00 per person. Reservations must be made by September 15. 


Please make reservations at $25.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations 


Send to: Mrs. Dorothy Cathell 
550 Liberty Street 
Oakland, MD 21550 


DONATION OR MEMORIAL 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund inthe amount 
of 


Name 


Address 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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1959 Train - School Bus Accident 


By Josh White and Gary Crosco 


Ed. Note: Forty years ago, on 
the morning of September 10, 
1959, the unthinkable horror oc- 
curred. An eastbound passenger 
train stuck a school bus at the 
Loch Lynn railroad crossing. 
Seven children were killed and 
eleven were hospitalized. In 
1998, Josh White and Gary 
Crosco of Southern High School 
researched the tragedy and in- 
terviewed some of the survivors. 
Their combined stories form the 
nucleus of this article for The 
Glades Star. 

The Accident 

At about 8:30 a.m. a school 
bus with students from Deer Park 
area started over the railroad 
crossing at Loch Lynn, headed 
for Southern High School and 
Dennett Road School. The en- 
gine on the bus stalled at the 
same time the railroad warning 
lights began to flash. Leroy 
Campbell, the bus driver, let the 
vehicle coast forward and let out 
the clutch, trying to “catch” the 
engine and restart it. Instead, 
the bus halted, with the back end 
jutting over the eastbound rail- 
road tracks. 

Heading east on those tracks 
was the B. & O. passenger train, 
the Diplomat. 

Campbell knew that if the 
emergency door at the back was 
opened, it would put the stu- 
dents directly in the path of the 
locomotive. Therefore, he opened 
the front door of the bus and 
ordered the student to evacuate 
through it. Not all of the student 
got off the bus before the passen- 
ger train hit it, carrying the ve- 
hicle a hundred feet up the tracks. 
Seven children died: Richard 
Hinkle, Shirley Lee, Lee Hoff- 


man, Janet Deems, Nancy 
Deems, Merle Harvey, and 
Nancy Harvey. Hospitalized with 
injuries were Nancy Ringer, 
Deanna Sutton, Marjorie Byers, 
Mary Jane Lee, Delores Shaffer, 
Mary Ellen Itnyre, Frances 
Dixon, Sandra Patton, Patty 
Hinkle, Jimmy Hinkle, and Roy 
Hinkle. Treated and released 
were Mary Harvey, William 
Harvey, Larry Harvey, Victor 
Ervin, Roy Dixon, Gladys Dixon, 
David Friend, and Marjorie 
Paugh. 

Two Survivors’ Stories 

For 14-year-old Marjorie 
Byers, the morning of Septem- 
ber 10“ started in the normal 
manner. Shortly after 7:30 a.m., 
she was picked up by Leroy 
Campbell’s bus near her home 
outside of Deer Park. She was 
sitting next to Richard Hinkle in 
the back of the bus. 

“Near the Loch Lynn crossing 
the bus developed some kind of 
engine trouble, and stalled as 
the bus got on the tracks. Mr. 
Campbell got offthe bus, looked | 
up the tracks where a train was 
coming, and then got back on 
again. He was trying to get the 
bus started again, and by this 
time everyone could hear the 
train whistle getting louder. 
When the motor would not start 
again, Mr. Campbell told every- 
one to get off the bus.” 

“With everyone running to the 
front of the bus there was a big 
pile up. As the train got closer, I 
shut my eyes and prayed to God 
that I would live. The train hit 
the bus, and I remember flying 
through the air, but blacked out 
when I hit the ground.” 

“When I came to and could 
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feel the track on both sides of my 
body. Someone was standing over 
me, and I heard a voice say, "we 
should pick her up last, I think 
her back is broken." I blacked 
out again.” 

At the hospital, doctors found 
that she had a fractured hip, 
broken ribs, and other injuries. 
She was transferred to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Clarksburg, W.Va. for 
treatment of her injuries, where 
she slowly recuperated. 

Intuition probably saved 
David Friend from injury or 
death; something told him to 
move to the front of the school 
bus before the crash. 

“The bus took the route it always 
took after I got on it in Deer Park. 
We went through the town, passed 
behind the old Deer Park Hotel 
grounds, picking up kids on the 
way. Then, we crossed the railroad 
tracks at Fricks Crossing, and 
worked our way up over the hill, 
and eventually got to the road to 
Gorman which is numbered 560.” 

(Route 560 is the Maryland 
number for a road that becomes 
a street in Loch Lynn and crosses 
the railroad tracks.) 

“From there we went on into 
Loch Lynn and down toward the 
railroad crossing. I had been sit- 
ting in the second to the last seat 
on the bus when it came onto 
560. Something made me get up 
and move to the front of the bus.” 

The move to the front of the 
bus saved him from possible 
death or injury; he was one of the 
last students to escape through 
the front door of the bus before 
the train hit it. 

Clear Thinking 

Children involved in the acci- 
dent reacted in a number of differ- 
ent ways; some were dazed, oth- 
ers paralyzed with fear. Marjorie 
Paugh knew that the news of the 


train/bus crash would quickly 
spread through the community, 
and that her mother would be 
frantic with worry. Although in- 
jured, she made her way to the 
nearest telephone and called her 
mother to say that she had sur- 
vived, and would probably be 
taken to the hospital before being 
allowed to go back home. 
National News 

News of the accident quickly 
spread to adjacent counties in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Doctors, nurses, and portable 
hospital equipment began to ar- 
rive at the Oakland hospital 
within a matter of hours. Stu- 
dents with the most serious inju- 
ries were evacuated to area hos- 
pitals where surgeons could best 
take care of their specific cases. 
Before the day ended, the train/ 
bus crash was on the wire news 
service and sent to newspapers 
throughout the nation. Expres- 
sions of sympathy were sent to 
County Officials from as far away 
as California. 

A disaster fund was raised by 
service clubs of the area; com- 
bined with individual donations 
it quickly totaled over $12,000. 

Funeral services were held for 
Janet and Nancy Deems on 
Wednesday, September 12"; fu- 
neral services for the remaining 
five students killed were held 
the following Sunday. 

One week after the fatal bus 
wreck, Leroy Campbell met with 
the Board of Education and asked 
to be released from his driving 
contract declaring that he “never 
wanted to drive a school bus 
again.” Campbell had been driv- 
ing the same bus route for 8 years 
prior to the accident. Ironically, 
in all the years since he had first 
obtained a driver’s license, it was 
the only accident he had ever had. 
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Local Bagpipe Band Marks 20” 
Anniversary 


One evening during the sum- 
mer of 1979, Hon Fred. Thayer 
and Charles “Chip” Evans dis- 
cussed the possibility of starting 
a bag pipe band in Garrett 
County. The two men were re- 
turning from a practice session 
of the Ali Ghan Shrine bagpipe 
band in Cumberland. Between 
them, they knew almost a dozen 
local men who played musical 
instruments and might be inter- 
ested in learning to play the bag- 
pipes. They began asking them if 
they would like to start a local 
bagpipe band. 

Their plan turned into reality 
in the Fall of 1979 when 12 men 
gathered for the evening session 
of classes at the Center Street 
School building in Oakland. 
(Evening classes were conducted 
there as an extension of Garrett 
Community College.) Practice 
chanters were purchased, and 
lessons began on a weekly basis 
with Fred and “Chip” teaching 
the students. By Spring, the two 
instructors decided that all the 
students had advanced to the 
point where they could purchase 
bagpipes and begin playing them 
as a band. 

Move To Deer Park 

Bagpipes have only one vol- 
ume sound; “loud,” and in order 
to prevent the disturbance of 
other evening classes in the build- 
ing the group started playing bag- 
pipes outside on the school’s play- 
ground. However, even this move 
disturbed the conduct of college 
classes. The Rev. John Grant, a 
member of the newly formed 
group, offered the facilities of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Deer 
Park as a practice location, and 


the group left the Center Street 
School in Oakland. 

That Spring, members of the 
new group who were also Ma- 
sons, began playing with the Ali 
Ghan Shrine Highlanders in 
Cumberland. 

“It was an interesting time 
with two busy evenings during 
the week,” remarked “Chip” 
Evans who lives on Backbone 
Mountain near Table Rock; he 
had to travel the longest dis- 
tance for the Cumberland prac- 
tice sessions.. “We would meet at 
the Deer Park church, form acar 
pool, and drive to Cumberland 
on Tuesday evenings. Then, on 
Wednesday evenings we would 
meet again at the church where 
the Garrett County group prac- 
ticed.” 

Garrett Highlanders 

“IT guess the name ‘Garrett 
Highlanders was attached to us 
by the pipers in the Ali Ghan 
band.” said Fred. Thayer, who 
became director of the local 
group. (In bagpipe terminology 
he is known as the Pipe Major.) " 
So we adopted Garrett Highland- 
ers asthe formal title of the group, 
since we were galning new mem- 
bers all the time from Garrett 
County. ” 

It was during this early pe- 
riod that the Garrett County all 
male band began accepting fe- 
male members. “Chip” Evans had 
taught himself to play the bag- 
pipes on a set owned by a lady in 
Mtn. Lake Park before he pur- 
chased his own pipes. When she 
learned that there was an active 
group at Deer Park, she asked to 
become a member and was ac- 
cepted by the men. Since that 
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time, over a dozen women have 
been members of the band at one 
time or another; presently, five 
women play in the band and two 
more are flag carriers, marching 
in front of the band for parades. 
“Of course women in our band 
led to an amusing incident,” said 
one of the pipers who was also a 
member of the Ali Ghan Shrine. 
“ At the annual Autumn Glory 
Parade, the Garrett Highland- 
ers and the Ali Ghan Highland- 
ers would join together and 
march in the parade as one big 
band. Eleven year old Barbara 
Browning joined the Deer Park 
group, and had advanced to the 
point where she was good enough 
to play the bagpipes in the an- 
nual parade.” 
“So the combined band 
marched together with the Ali 
Ghan Shrine units in that pa- 
rade.” Somewhere along the line 
of the march, the band passed by 
the Ali Ghan Shrine Potentate, 
and he was horrified to learn 
that a female was marching with 
this all male section of the pa- 
rade. Later, he admitted, that 
since everyone was wearing a 
kilt, he really couldn’t spot Bar- 
bara marching in the unit.” 
Garrett Highlander Family 
Band Members 
Paul Browning, aged 13, 
joined the Garrett Highlanders 
at the same time as his sister, 
Barbara, and soon both of them 
were playing the bagpipes. The 
brother and sister combination 
marked the first time that two 
members of the same family were 
a part of the bagpipe band. (Ina 
short time it became evident that 
Paul had additional musical tal- 
ent, because he began adapting 
hymns and popular music to bag- 
pipe settings.) This family mem- 
bership expanded to a "father 


and children” combination when 
their father, Jerry Browning, be- 
gan playing the base drum. Later, 
Jim Callis and his son, “Jamie,” 
both of whom played drums, du- 
plicated the situation. 

The lure of the bagpipes 
caused some shifting around in 
the organization. Within a year 
of joining the band, Jim Callis 
switched to playing the pipes in- 
stead of a drum. In the 20 years 
that the band has been orga- 
nized some other members who 
have come into the bandas drum- 
mers, have also switched to the 
bagpipes. 

Garrett Community College 
Pipes and Drums 

For several years after they 
learned to play the bagpipes, 
Fred Thayer and “Chip” Evans 
played for the Garrett Commu- 
nity College graduation cer- 
emony in May. Also, in 1983 and 
again in 1984, the Garrett High- 
landers sponsored a Scottish 
Night at the College gymnasium. 
These evening performances 
were extremely popular, and 
brought new people into the band 
to learn bagpiping. 

Then came the inevitable; the 
question arose about teaching 
bagpiping as a credit course at 
the College. To make such teach- 
ing a reality, the College under- 
took the sponsorship of the band 
in 1989, and the band’s name 
changed to “Garrett Community 
College Pipes and Drums.” 

From McHenry Back To 

Deer Park 

For two years after sponsor- 
ship by the College, the band 
practiced in the Continuing Edu- 
cation Building on the McHenry 
campus. Unfortunately, the same 
complaint arose there as at the 
Center Street School in Oakland 
ten years before; the bagpipe 
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music interfered with the con- 
duct of evening classes. So the 
band moved to another building 
on the campus; the one which 
housed the music department, 
and auditorium with the option 
of using the auditorium stage or 
even the gymnasium for the time 
when pipes and drums would 
practice together. For a time this 
plan worked, but scheduled 
events in the auditorium began 
tointerrupt the practice sessions. 
Thus, the only option left open 
for the band was to keep its title 
and sponsorship, but return to 
the facilities at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church in Deer Park. 
There, classes were conducted, 
and group practice was done 
without the problem of distract- 
ing anyone. 
Ingredients 

Looking back over the 20 years 
that he has been a member of the 
band, John Grant made the fol- 
lowing observation about play- 
ing the bagpipes. 

“People ask me if it is hard to 
learn to play the bagpipes. My 
reply is ‘no’ but it is an answer 
that sounds disarming yet very 
important. I tell them the hard- 
est thing about playing the bag- 
| pipes is ‘practice.’ All the tunes 
that a piper plays have to be 
memorized. The only way to 
- memorize a tune is to follow a 
regular ‘practice’ routine.” 
| “I would like to add that en- 

thusiasm and determination 
_ along with some talent are im- 
portant ingredients for a person 

who wants to play the bagpipes.” 
Grant was thinking about one 
_ of the youngest members of the 
_ bagpipe band, A.J. DeFusco of 
_ Cumberland. A studentin Bishop 
Walsh High School, he appeared 
| at the 1996 McHenry Highland 
_ Festival with a practice chanter, 


and demonstrated that he could 
play Amazing Grace after own- 
ing the chanter for only six weeks. 
(The practice chanter is a small, 
flute-like musical instrument 
which all students use to learn 
tunes.) Within a year he had a 
regular set of bagpipes and his 
parents would bring him up from 
Cumberland to practice with the 
Garrett band. 

“A.J. has anenormous amount 
of talent and determination 
which is typical of all the teenag- 
ers who have come into the band 
over the past 20 years,” contin- 
ued Grant. 

A.J.isn’t the only person who 
travels some miles to attend prac- 
tice at St. John’s Church in Deer 
Park. Mrs. Susan Judy, a music 
teacher from Petersburg, W. Va., 
drives to Deer Park each Wednes- 
day night for practice. 

Family Membership Ties 
Continue 

Although Barbara Browning 
has stopped playing the bagpipes 
in the band, her father and 
brother are still members of the 
group. There is the husband and 
wife team in the band; Virginia 
and Dwight Jeffrey. Also, there 
is the Riesman family; Jim, Mary 
Alice and their daughter, Annie. 
Several years ago, John 
Donalsson was the first of his 
family tojoin the band; then came 
his sister, Catherine, as a flag 
carrier, and lately, his mother, 
JoAnn Donaldson, joined as a 
tenor drummer. 

“Gigs” 

Beginning with Garrett Com- 
munity College graduation in 
May, the band does series of pa- 
rades and individual concerts 
through the remainder of the 
year. Their final “gig” is on the 
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Site Of "Isaac’s Camp” Located 


After four years of asking ques- 
tions, and sifting through mis- 
cellaneous information, the site 
of “Isaac’s Camp” (in the 
Cranesville Swamp area) has fi- 
nally been located. 

Back in the December, 1995 
issue of The Glades Star, there 
was an article called, “Searching 
For Isaac’s Camp.” Itcame about 
from a marginal note that Capt. 
Hoye made on a manuscript 
about George Washington’s last 
visit to this particular section of 
Maryland in September, 1784. 
Washington had to spend a cold, 
wet night in Murley’s Glade at 
the foot of Snaggy Mountain. 

Capt. Hoyehad written,“ that 
uncomfortable night he (Wash- 
ington) spent camped in the rain 
.. as a part of the manuscript. A 
pencil notation in the margin 
said, “ Isaac’s Camp, there in 
1774, must have been aban- 
doned.” This led to several ques- 
tions; who was Isaac, what was 
his camp, and where was it lo- 
cated? 

From Capt. Hoye’s reference 
to Murley’s Glade, it was thought 
that the camp might have been 
somewhere on the eastern slope 
of Snaggy Mountain. However, 
this assumed location did not 
agree with a deed reference to 
Isaac’s Camp which Col. Frances 
Deacon used in 1774. This refer- 
ence placed it west of Snaggy 
Mountain, in the Cranesville 
Pine Swamp area. 

A Location 

The primary answer to these 
questions seemed to be the “loca- 
tion,” and it was finally given in 
May of this year by Mr. Wayne 
Wolfe, lifetime resident of 


Cranesville. His family has lived 
in the area since Colonial Days. 
Mr. Wolfe was reading a back 
issue of The Glades Star which 
contained the article about 
Isaac’s Camp. 

“T know where it was,“ he told 
his son, John Wolfe, and pro- 
ceeded to show him the place. 

Isaac’s Camp was locatedina 
field beside the Oakland- 
Cranesville Road, near its inter- 
section with the White Rock- 
Cranesville Road, and on the 
W.Va. side of the Md/W.Va. 
boundary line. Looking at this 
spot, it is reasonable to assume 
that itis the site of Isaac’s Camp. 
The ground which Mr. Wolfe 
pointed out is a flat piece of hard 
ground on the northeastern edge 
of the swamp; a likely place for 
men and pack horses to stop and 
spend the night. There would be 
fresh water for the horses; the 
gently sloping ground would bea 
natural place to pitch a tent or 
build a shelter for the men who 
traveled with the pack horse 
trains. Such a location might 
have been the place for transfer- 
ring the pack horse luggage to 
fresh horses; leaving others be- 
hind to rest and recuperate after 
the trip over the mountains from 
Petersburg. 

What Happened? 

And so the question arises, 
“What happened?” Why did Gen- 
eral Washington and his nephew, 
Bushrod, have to spend a cold, 
wet night in Murley’s Glade? 
Actually, no one has the true 
answer, but two things may have 
contributed to his not stopping 
at Isaac’s Camp. First, Capt. 
Hoye indicates in his manuscript 
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Students with teacher, Matthew Novak. 


Student Awards 


On June 3, 1999, at the Senior Awards program at Southern High 
School, seven students received award certificates for the contribution 
of articles to be published in The Glades Star and the pending oral 
history program. They are pictured with their advisor, Mr. Matthew 
Novak. Left to Right: Back row, Gary Crosco, Jody Bowser, Taylor 
Sines; Front row, Diane Dohhan, Laura Taylor, Sharon Bolyard, Sherie 


Perando. 





Casselman Name 


For a number of years in the 
history of the northern part of 
what is now Garrett County, the 
stream which flowed under the 
stone bridge east of Grantsville 
was called the Little Yough- 
logheny River. Then, in the 
1840’s, there begins to appear a 
reference to the stream as the 
Casselman River. The question 
arises, who was Casselman and 
how did the name of the stream 
get changed. 

Your Editor was directed to 
“The Place Names of Maryland, 
Their Origin and Meaning,” by 
Hamill Kenny and published in 


1984 by the Maryland Historical 
Society. 

“CASSELMAN RIVER. A 
branch of the Youghiogheny 
River, near Grantsville, Garrett 
County. The name is attributed 
to Jacob Casselman, a pioneer 
settler on the Pennsylvania part 
of the river.” 

The Casselman Chronicle,” 
Vol. XXX], 1991, givessome more 
details about Jacob Casselman. 
“ According to tradition the Little 
Yough was named Casselman 
River after an early settler Jacob 
Casselman who came into the 
area and settled for a short time 
at the foot of Saylor Hill near 
Meyersdale.” 
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Braddock Road Historians 


Mason and Dixon were the 
first people to report on the 
Braddock Road. The famous sur- 
veyors used it for transporting 
supplies in 1767 while working 
on the western end of Maryland 
—Pennsylvania boundary line. 
This was the first report after 
the end of the French and Indian 
War, and only 13 years after 
Braddock’s ill-fated military ex- 
pedition. Mason and Dixon re- 
ported that it was already “over- 
grown and almost impassible in 
certain places.” 

A more complete report on 
the condition of the road was 
made in 1808, two years after 
the U.S. Congress authorized the 
building of a road westward from 
Cumberland to the Ohio River at 
Wheeling. As part of the bill au- 
thorizing the road, a condition 
survey was made by a group of 
Commissioners to determine if 
any parts of the old Braddock 
Road (the only road on the pro- 
posed route westward) could be 
used for the new road. On Janu- 
ary 15, 1808, the Commissioners 
submitted their report, noting 
that the old road followed “a 
crooked and hilly course” and 
that “all the usable portions of 
the road would total less than 
one mile.” 

As a result, although the old 
and new roads crossed each other 
in many places, the old Braddock 
Road was not completely obliter- 
ated by the new National Road. 
Even subsequent improvements 
made onthe National Road, when 
it became U.S. Route #40, oreven 
the building of the new Inter- 
state Route #68, did not destroy 
the many locations where traces 
of Braddock Road could be found. 

In his “Miscellaneous Writ- 


ings” of 1896, Jacob Brown noted 
places where the Braddock road 
could be seen. His descriptions 
were actually few in number; and 
could be classed as “here and 
there.” 

Finally, in 1908 and 1909, 
John Kennedy Lacock, a Harvard 
history professor, took the time 
to hike from Cumberland west- 
ward over the route of the 
Braddock Road. He started in 
August, 1908, and completed his 
hike during June and July of 
1909. A summation of Lacock’s 
observations were printed in the 
1914 edition of “The Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography.” 

Included in the group that 
accompanied Lacock on the hike 
was Ernest K. Weller, a photog- 
rapher from Washington, Pa. He 
tramped over the road with 
Lacock, taking photographs 
along the way to “make expenses” 
while he was away from his stu- 
dio. Later, he published a series 
of picture post cards with a one 
or two line description by Lacock 
about the location where each 
picture was taken. 

In 1975, Robert Ruckert, a 
member of the Historical Soci- 
ety, printedin The Glades Stara 
report of his hikes through north- 
ern Garrett County, tracing out 
Braddock Road. He was often 
accompanied by his wife, Adeline, 
or members of the Society. He 
pays tribute to many people along 
the route who were able to point 
out the various locations where 
traces of the old road could still 
be seen. 

The Road Itself 

General Edward Braddock 
forged his way over what is now 
Garrett County during the Spring 
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and part of the Summer of 1756. 
He had an army of several thou- 
sand men, consisting of soldiers 
brought from England, and Co- 
lonial militia sent from the vari- 
ous colonies. To move equipment 
and supplies, it was necessary to 
build a road where none existed 
before. 

However, his road was not 
intended to be a highway be- 
cause Braddock did not plan to 
return over it but continue on to 
the western New York area (af- 
ter capturing Fort Duquesne) and 
circle back to Philadelphia by 
Christmas time. Thus, the road 
had many steep grades and sharp 
turns to fit the convenience of 
moving westward only. 

Until the National Road was 
completed during the third de- 
cade of the 1800’s, the road so 
hastily built by Gen. Braddock 
was the only one available to 
settlers in this part of Maryland. 
Here and there slight improve- 
ments were made, but it still 
remained a “crooked and hilly 
course.” 

Two Reports — 60 Years 

Apart 

John Lacock and Robert 
Ruckert wrote their reports on 
the Braddock Road almost 60 
years apart. Unfortunately, it 
seems that Ruckert did not know 
about the publication of Lacock’s 
material in 1914, but it is inter- 
esting to note that he found many 
of the same “scars” of the road 
that Laock found 60 years be- 
fore. 

This article on “Braddock 
Road Historians” consists of ex- 
cerpts from the texts written by 
Lacock and Ruckert. The com- 
plete text of Lacock’s 1914 report 
is available in the Historical 
Society's files at the Museum. 
Dr David Gillesnie. Director of 


the Library at Frostburg State 
University, has collected a large 
file on Lacock. It includes bio- 
graphical information, newspa- 
per articles, lecture notices, and 
collected historical data from 
members of Gen. Braddock’s 
army. The text of Ruckert’s re- 
port is contained in the June, 
September, and December, 1975 
issues of The Glades Star. 
Travels Of The Historians 

Although Lacock began his 
narrative in Cumberland, it is in 
LaVale that he found the first 
significant remains of Braddock’s 
Road. “Here there is a well-pre- 
served scar for almost a mile to 
the point where the road joins 
the turnpike (National Road) 
near the six-mile post. From 
Allegheny Grove camp ground to 
Clarysville there are only a few 
short stretches where traces of 
the road cannot be distinctly 
seen, andin some places the scar 
is nearly ten feet deep.” 

Sixty years later, Ruckert 
found the opposite to be true. 
“The road from the first camp to 
Clarysville is essentially where 
U.S. Route #40 is now. A num- 
ber of years ago small sections of 
the old road were visible. It is 
doubtful if today very much re- 
mains for it has either been paved 
over or covered with fill mate- 
rial.” 

Big Savage Mountain was a 
major obstacle for Braddock’s 
Army to overcome; both Lacock 
and Ruckert agreed on the diffi- 
culty of the ascent and decent of 
the mountain. 

Lacock wrote: “the ascent of 
Big Savage Mountain begins. 
There are some level spots on the 
top of the western slope of the 
mountain, but the ascent (east 
slope) of more than two miles is 
verv steen and rackv. and the cut, 
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formed by the road is several feet 
deep in some places. The de- 
scent (west slope) for half a mile 
or more is also very rugged and 
in places extraordinarily steep. 
On the east and west slopes the 
traces of the road are very dis- 
tinct.” 

Robert Ruckert was shown the 
ascent and decent of Big Savage 
Mountain by Jerry Moyer and 
Dennis Colow on a “beautiful 
spring morning.” It was a year 
before he had a chance to return 
and see the complete route up 
and down the mountain. 

“The following year, with my 
wife, Adeline, and Bob and 
Leanna Boal and their son, in a 
back pack, I walked this section 
of the road both ways. The steep- 
est and most severe is the first 
mile. The remainder, except for 
two steep but short rises, is not 
too difficult.” 

“On the west slope of Big Sav- 
age, the road drops down to Sav- 
age River, and the route to the 
meadow of the third camp is rug- 
ged and almost perpendicular.” 

On leaving the location of the 
Savage River Camp, both Lacock 
and Ruckert traveled over Beall 
School Road and the Blocher 
property. 

Lacock wrote: “Near a school- 
house on the north bank of Sav- 
age River a short distance west 
of the mouth of Carey Run, the 
road begins a very steep ascent 
of Little Savage Mountain. From 
this point to the Henry Blocher 
farm, a little over a mile west- 
ward, the course of the road fol- 
lows closely that of a private way, 
on each side of which there are, 
for short intervals, clear signs of 
the location of Braddock Road. “ 

“From the Henry Blocher farm 
the route follows a private road 


westward for about a mile, 
crosses Mudlick Run to Read 
Anderson’s house. “ 

Ruckert followed almost the 
same route through this area. 

“Leaving Savage River Camp, 
the road rises sharply for a brief 
distance at Beall School and fol- 
lows the west side of Cary Run 
where it shortly enters the east 
portion of the Julius Wilhelm 
property passing less than a 
hundred feet from the Wilhelm 
home.” 

“Passing through a gate, the 
road enters the farm of Forest 
Blocher, where several sections 
can be seen quite plainly. Mr. 
and Mrs. Blocher and their two 
sons volunteered to show us that 
portion of the road that passes 
through their farm.” 

Lacock and Ruckert tramped 
through the woods and over fields 
until they eventually crossed the 
National Road and headed for 
Red Ridge. 

Lacock wrote: “the road runs 
by very favorable ground, 
through the woods and crosses a 
township road (now Green Lan- 
tern road) about a quarter of a 
mile from the National Road. 
Proceeding westward less thana 
quarter of a mile it crosses the 
turnpike, heading north. 
Through the woods there is a 
well-marked scar for over half a 
mile to Two Mile Run. The road 
passes up Red Ridge crossing 
another road a few rods north of 
a house now occupied by Henry 
Merrbach, and onward to the foot 
of Meadow Mountain. Onthe east 
and west slopes of this mountain 
scars are from six to ten feet 
deep, and for long distances 
clearly perceptible, eventually 
descending to Little Meadows, 
the location of the fourth encamp- 
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ment.” 

Ruckert saw almost the same 
locations of the old road.“ the 
road gradually convergeson U.S. 
Rt. #40 and comes out on the 
Green Lantern Road only sev- 
eral hundred feet from the high- 
way. It then passes behind the 
Green Lantern Inn and several 
hundred feet beyond it, crosses 
#40 at a sharp angle onto the 
Turner-Blocher farm. Entering 
the woods it can be plainly seen 
as it gently drops to Two Mile 
Run behind the house and barns 
of John V. Blocher.” 

“As the old road continues on 
the west side of Two Mile Run, it 
shows several scars that converge 
as they mount the east side of 
Red Ridge. Here the road is quite 
steep as it tops the ridge at the 
Merrbach settlement. It passes 
through the Merrbach property 
where it can be seen down to 
Wolf Swamp, which was prob- 
ably much larger in 1755.” 

“Mr. Lonnie Spiker guided us 
over Meadow Mountain, show- 
ing us the location of the old 
road. The road is markedly vis- 
ible. The road scar becomes more 
shallow and at the top disap- 
pears entirely. Descending 
Meadow Mountain to Little Mea- 
dows the road is once again vis- 
ibleand abruptly ends at astrip 
mining operation.” 

Little Meadows To Shade 
Run 

Lacock writes: "A short dis- 
tance from Little Meadows the 
road crosses Chestnut Ridge. 
Thence, proceeding westward, it 
intersects the National turnpike 
about one mile east of the Little 
Crossings bridge over the 
Casselman River, runs through 
the farm of Eli Stanton, where 
there is a very clear scar, and 
then crosses the Jennings 


Brother’s railroad. A quarter ofa 
mile westward it intersects the 
National turnpike near Stanton’s 
mill; but, after following the turn- 
pike very closely for a few rods, it 
veers off to the south, crossing 
the Casselman River about three 
hundred yards above the Little 
Crossings bridge, near a point 
locally known as Hickory Hole.” 

“On the west side of the river 
the road veers away to the south- 
west, and a few rods from the 
fording enters some woods in 
which the scar is well marked. 
Thence, turning westward it 
passes about a quarter of a mile 
south of Grantsville, and contin- 
ues in an approximately straight 
line to Shade Hill, which shows a 
scar as deep as any on the moun- 
tain ranges previously men- 
tioned. At the foot of the western 
slope of this hill the road crosses 
Big Shade Run; a short distance 
westward, near Little Shade Run, 
it passes the house and barn now 
owned by John P. Miller. This 
was the place of the army’s fifth 
encampment.” 

Ruckert found that most of 
the scars which Lacock had seen 
60 years before were still visible. 

“To the west of Little Mead- 
ows Camp is Chestnut Ridge. 
From the top of the ridge it is an 
easy trip down to the Casselman 
River, 22 miles away. Itis along 
this stretch that Rt. #40 and the 
oldroadcross. This areais known 
as “smooth valley” and near the 
bottom the old road passes a 
southern corner of Grassy Cab- 
bin, patented to Capt. Bassett in 
1768. After crossing the Cas- 
selman River the road runs par- 
allel with the south side of Rt. 
#40 through the north portion of 
the David Broadwater farm 
which along with the Braddock 
Road, has been eradicated by the 
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new freeway. ... ... .... it skirts 
the southern edge of Grantsville 
cemetery and drops into Shade 
Hollow.” 

Shade Run Westward 

Some of the scars which the 
two historians saw are still vis- 
ible today. 

Lacock wrote: “At this point 
the road begins the ascent of 
Negro Mountain. Following a 
distance trace for about a mile, 
the traveler reaches the farm 
now owned by G.W. Shaw. The 
road passes north of his house, 
and intersects a country road 
(now Amish Road.). Continuing 
on from this point in the same 
straight line, it crosses the turn- 
pike one-fourth mile west of a 
milestone which bears the in- 
scription “104 to Wheeling To 
Frostburg 16.” 

“Up the mountain for a dis- 
tance of less than a mile the scar 
of the road is clearly seen as far 
as the north fork of Spiker Run 
-ontheeasternslope. From this 
- point, the line is easily followed 
- westward for more than half a 
mile until it passes immediately 
- south of the Oak Grove Menno- 
nite church from here to the 
place at which it intersects the 
National Road on the western 
_ slope of Negro Mountain, there 
are but slight traces.” 

Ruckert wrote: “Less than a 
_ mile west of Shade Hollow the 
road passes a few steps north of 
_ the barn and dwelling of Mr. and 


the mountain. Here it swings 
back of the Kenneth Hardesty 
place and the Beach farm to the 
north. As we hiked near this area, 
we had to push through laurel 
thickets and over huge stones. 
The road finally emerged at 
Zaner Road south of the Oak 
Grove Mennonite Church.” 
And On Westward To Bear 
Camp 

Timber cutting and farming 
have obliterated many sections 
of the Braddock Road west of 
Zaner Road, but here and there 
long sections can still be found. 

Lacock writes: “ the road runs 
on to Puzzley Run, and after 
fording it, the road passes with a 
distinct scar north of a vacant log 
house over a very difficult place 
to a land east of William Au- 
gustine’s house, and thence for 
several rods to the house which 
is built on the very roadbed itself 
less than one hundred yards from 
the National turnpike. The road 
then runs almost parallel to the 
turnpike for almost two miles, 
where stretches of it are more or 
less distinct. Near Keyser’s Ridge 
it passes through very dense un- 
dergrowth in the woods; how- 
ever, it is so distinct as to leave 
very little doubt about its course 
over this rocky and very difficult 
hiking land.” 

“From the woods the road 
emerges into the bottom land of 
the north fork of Mill Run, less 
than half a mile from the Penn- 


Mrs. Philip Bender. From the 
_ Bender place the old road crosses 
_Amish Road onto State forest 


sylvania/Maryland boundary 
line at Oakton, Maryland. Here, 
in one of the most picturesque 








land and begins the long ascent 
_ up Negro Mountain.” 

“Several hundred feet west of 
Amish Road, it crosses Rt. #40 
and for almost a mile it heads 
_ straight for the highest point on 


places for an encampment along 
the entire route, was Bear Camp.” 

Ruckert wrote: “Crossing 
Zaner Road, south of the church, 
the old road leaves the State land 


To Continue in December Issue 
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Story Behind 
Braddock Picture 
Postcards 


Being “out of print” they are a 
collector’s item. However, at one 
time picture postcards of 
Braddock Road and Camp loca- 
tions could be purchased for 5 
cents in many places where post- 
cards were sold. 

When Harvard Professor John 
Kennedy Lacock began his hike 
over Braddock Road in August, 
1908, and completed it in June 
and July, 1909, he was accompa- 
nied by a number of people. In- 
cluded in the group was Ernest K. 
Weller, a photographer from 
Washington, Pa., who tramped 
over the road with Lacock, taking 
a number of pictures along the 
way in order to “make expenses” 
while away from his studio. 

Uniontown, Pa., Gen. 
Braddock Group 

Anunforeseen “windfall” came 
to Weller two years later when 
the Uniontown, Pa., “Braddock 
Park Memorial Association” was 
formed under the leadership of 
Uniontown historian, James 
Haden. The author of books and 
articles on Washington, Braddock 
and others, he contributed to the 
enthusiasm that was generated 
by a desire of the local group to do 
something about Braddock’s grave 
near the National Road at a point 
where the old Braddock Road ran 
parallel to it. 

Back in 1805, workmen repair- 
ing parts of the older road, discov- 


ered bones and pieces of uniform 
in the area of one of Braddock’s 
Army’s camps called “Orchard 
Camp.” It was there that the Gen- 
eral succumbed to the mortal 
wounds received in the battle at 
Turtle Creek. Eventually, 
enough evidence was accumu- 
lated to verify that the remains 
were those of Edward Braddock. 
They were reburied near-by anda 
simple tombstone was placed 
there to mark his grave. 

Lacock, Haden, and others had 
regenerated interest in the fallen 
general, andthe Uniontown group 
was formed; their goal wasto erect 
a proper monument to Braddock. 
Toward this end they raised 
$10,000, to purchase 25 acres of 
land east of Uniontown fora small 
park where the tombstone was 
located, and to erect a monument 
near the National Road. 

Memorabilia 

On October 15, 1913, the monu- 
ment was unveiled and dedicated. 

Appropriately, anything deal- 
ing with Gen. Edward Braddock 
immediately caught the public’s 
eye. The picture postcards by Ed- 
ward Weller wereconsidered part 
of “Braddock memorabilia.” Hun- 
dreds of them were printed and 
for the next 15 or 20 years they 
became a good sales item in post 
card shops and stores. 

The Braddock postcards now 
displayedin the Society’s museum 
are part of a collection of photo- 
graphs which were donated to the 
museum back in the 1970s by 
Judge and Mrs. Lewis Jones. 
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Deer Park Hotel Gazebo in Oakland. 
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Refinished gazebo beside museum. 


Historical Society Restores Old Gazebo 


The Republican newspaper 
described it as the “talk of the 
town, because it changed the 
whole appearance of the corner 
next to the Historical Society’s 
museum. 

On May 4, 1999, the Society 
signed an agreement to purchase 
the corner lot next to the mu- 
seum. The lot was cleared of de- 
bris, left from the Miller’s Mar- 
ket building that had burned 
down in January, by a whole 
series of generous donations of 
manpower and machinery. Then 
came the question of future use 
of the property by the Society. 

In July, Alden Perando of Deer 
Park offered the Society a 125- 
year-old gazebo that had once 
stood on the Deer Park Hotel 
grounds. It had been purchased 
a number of years ago by 
Clarence Rollman of Deer Park 
and moved to his farm property. 


Eventually, Alden Perando ac- 
quired the property and gazebo. 
After much discussion on the sub- 
ject, the Society accepted the ga- 
zebo in August, and made plans 
to dismantleit, renovate as many 
parts as possible, and re-erect it 
on the corner lot. The work was 
contracted to Winston Miller and 
carried out by him and several 
members of his family. 

During the last week in Sep- 
tember, Oakland residents 
watched with pleasure as the old 
structure started to take form in 
a new location. The restoration 
work was so well done by the 
Millers that some people thought 
that it was a new gazebo. 

The dedication ceremony took 
place on Oct. 12 at 1 p.m. Mrs. 
Mary Jones, first museum cura- 
tor, and Mrs. Beth Friend, 
present curator, shared the rib- 
bon cutting honors. 
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Browing Sign 
Back 


Sometime during the past 
winter the Historical Marker 
at the site of Meshach 
Browning's grave was knocked 
down. A State Roads crew res- 
cued it. It has been repaired 
and is now back in its former 
location at the Hoyes cemetery 
where Meshach Browning is 
buried. 


Change of 
Address For 
Donations and 


Memorials 
Friends and members of 
the Society who wish to 
make donations to the Mu- 
seum Fund are asked to send 
them to: 
Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Corresponding 
Secretary Change 
of Address 


Members writing to the 
Corresponding Secretary 
should use the following 
address. 


Mr. Kenneth L. Hardesty 
981 Dennett Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Meshach 
Browning 
Genealogy 


In the September issue of The 
Glades Star, there was an article 
about the possibility of publish- 
ing the genealogy compiled by 
Robert Jachowski. In the article, 
the Publications Committee 
asked members to mail in a re- 
quest for the publication of the 
book. If enough persons re- 
sponded, they would receive the 
book at the pre-publication price 
of $17.50 plus tax and shipping 
costs. 


There were sufficient re- 
sponses to proceed with publica- 
tion; it is in the process of being 
printed. Details of the cost of the 
new book, etc., are included in 
the Christmas Gift Book list pub- 
lished in this issue of The Glades 
Star. 
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Fund-Raising 


Dinner A Success 


A sellout attendance of 135 
persons attended the fund-rais- 
ing dinner sponsored by the So- 
ciety on Sept. 21 at Will O’ the 
Wisp. Primarily the purpose of 
the dinner was to raise money 
for the restoration and reloca- 
tion of the old Deer Park Hotel 
gazebo moved to the Oakland 
site next to the Society's mu- 
seum. 

The buffet dinner, planned by 
Martin Heise and Wendy Friend 
of Will O’ the Wisp, was based on 
a 1929 dinner menu from the old 
Deer Park Hotel. To add to the 
historic flavor of the dinner, the 
dining room was decorated with 
artifacts and mementos from the 
hotel. In its time, the hotel was 
one of the largest ones in eastern 
United States. 

In charge of the microphone 
for the evening was Bob Boal, 
president ofthe Society, who gave 
a brief talk about the history of 
the hotel and spoke about the 
gazebo project. A dedication cer- 
emony took place at the corner of 
Second and Liberty Sts. in Oak- 
land on Oct. 12. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
was P.J. Skenhan, manager of 
the Simon Pearce Glass Com- 
pany of Vermont. He spoke ofthe 
art of glass blowing and of Simon 
Pearce’s decision to locate in 
Garrett County, using the exist- 
ing facility near Oakland. 

Onentering, guests to the din- 
ner received a raffle ticket for a 
large hand-blown stemmed bowl. 
The winner of the bowl was 
Hannah Sincell, Mtn. Lake Park. 
Skenhan then decided to con- 


Continued on Page 152 
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Gazebo ready for the Dedication Ceremony. 
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Donations and Gifts To The Garrett 
County Historical Society 
Latest donations which have been made since July 22, 1999. 


Nancy Allan 

R.H. Andrew 

The Ashburns 

Bryan & Dot Barnard 

Mary Lou Bauer 

Ferne Beachy 

Dave & Bev Beard 

Virginia S. Beitzel 

Wilma Bigelow 

Arthur & Sharon Bernard 

Tom & Shirley Bernard 

Helen & Wallace Biggs 

Cecil E. Bittinger 

Delbert & Grace Bittinger 

Robt. & Leanna Boal 

Charles W. Boas 

Ann & Bill Borchert 

Helen B. Bowers 

Coca Bowsn 

B.P.O.E. (Elks) Oakland 
H2401 

Edith Brock 

Ida L. Brown 

Ed. Browning 

Juanita Browning 

M.G. Browning 

Phil & Sandra Buckel 

Business & Professional 
Women’s Club 

Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Burdette 

Frankhn & Lorena Custer 

Elsie O. Cross 

Mr. & Mrs. James Cover 

Harry D. Collins 

John A. Carter, Jr. 

Janice Carroll 

Walter F. Campbell 

Stewart Callis 


Wayne & Donna Callis 
Wilma Calhoun 

Burt & Carol Davis 

Mr. & Mrs. James H. Davis 
Richard L. & Eva Davis 
Clifford C. DeWitt 

Kenny DeWitt 

Mary Jane DeWitt 
Warren W. DeWitt 

D.G. Dickason 

Wiliam R. Doonan 

Vera Duckworth 

Robt. & Sally H. Durrant 
Kenneth R. Durst 

Rick Edwards, dr. 

Grace EK. Evans 

Pauline Faucett 

Garrett E. Fazenbaker 
Dr. & Mrs. James H. Feaster 
Robt. L. Feller 

Mr. & Mrs. Jon Field 

Mr. & Mrs. Emerson Fike, Jr. 
Pat Filsinger 

Linda Fleming 

Dwight A. Foley 

James A. Fowler 

Dorothy E. Frame 

Hazel H. Frantz 

Joseph C. Frantz 

Pamela Frantz 

Clifford E. Friend 

James A. Friend 

Evelyn F. Fries 
Alexander Gow 

Dale S. Gnegy 

Troy & Frances Gnegy 
Gonder Insurance Agency 
Kathryn W. Gonder 
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Daisy Graham 

John A. Grant 

Linn & Anne Grant 

William W. Grant 

Caroline M. Haley 

Edgar & Cosette Harman 

Helen L. Harman 

Judy K. Hammond 

Randall & Eva Harman 

Wayne Harman 

William H. Harper, Jr. 

Harrison G. Harvey 

Oleh & Ingrid Havrylyshyn 

Nancy L. Helbig 

Mike Henderson 

Gail N. Herman 

Merl F. Hershberger 

Elizabeth K. Hesen 

Sara Stanton Jarrett 

Mr. & Mrs. Jere John 

Scott & Beth Johnson 

Wayne & Jackie Johnson 

Ted Kemp 

Donald C. Kifer, Sr. 

Russell J. Klotz 

Cynthia S. Knight 

Arnold A. Korab 

Peter J. Kostik, Jr. 

Robt. & Susannah Kurtz 

Sam M. Kyle 

Wm. & Barbara Lambert 

Patricia Harvey Lannom 

Virginia Lawton 

Roger & Alice Lohr 

Mr. & Mrs. William C. Lohr, 
JY. 

Carole Ann Lovett 

Lucille Ludvigsen 

David K. Martin 

C.J. MacGowan 

Sull & Brenda McCartney 

Leo & Pat McBee 


Betty Jane McCahill 
Elizabeth F. McComas 
Charles H. McIntire 
Hobert O. McRobie 

Ray McRobie 

Frances R. Meese 
Beatrice E. Miller 

Jean H. Monlux 

Mr. & Mrs. H. Donald Moss 
Marianna Naylor 

W. Robt. Nethken 

Bill & Helen Nickles 
Mrs. James H. Nordeck 
Virginia E. Nuce 
Oakland Rotary Club 
Janet Otto 

Shirley Panther 
Frances Patterson 
Jeanne Pfeiffer 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Railey 
Anne Weinert Rebele 
Ann E. Reesman 

Doug & Terry Riley 

Lee & Nancy Rice 
Claire A. Richardson 
Martha Rinehart 

Ariel D. Robinson 

Jane F. Robinson 

Alice V. Rogers 

James & Kathleen Roahen 
Joseph F. Ross 

Harold P. Roth 

S. Ivan Rowe 

Dorothy M. Rudy 

Scott Rush 

Paul & Joan Sanders 
Clifford Savage 

Don & Arveta Savage 
David Scheffel 
Lawrence Sherwood, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Robt. F. Shindle 
Elizabeth Shirer 
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Paul Shogren 

Mildred Skipper 

John & Crystal Sines 

Janice Sisler 

Sandra C. Smith 

Quida Smith 

Allen & Lorraine Snyder 

Beverly B. Souphy 

R.H. Stansbury, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Stetz 

Betty Lou Steyer 

Kenneth L. Steyer 

Mable Stiles 

Dick Stimpson 

W. Dwight Stover 

Mr. & Mrs. James N. 
Strawser 


Mr. & Mrs. R. Thomas Thayer 
Charles E. Thorne 

Nelson Thomasson III 

Jack Tishue, dr. 

Eldon B. Tucker, Jr. 

L.H. & Norma C. Weeks 
Mary Ann Weeks 

Lilian T. Welch 

Mr. & Mrs. Wellington Welch 
Helen Wilson 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry C. Wilt 
Wayne & Judy Wilt 

Warren T. Whittaker 


Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Witte 


John E. Wright 
Gerson & Shirley Yalowitz 
Katherine B. Zimmerman 





The Rest of “Isaac’s Camp” 


Ed. Note: Mrs. Joyce H. 
Glover of Anna, Ill., was the first 
to call attention to the fact that 
part of the story about “Isaac’s 
Camp’ (Sept. 1999, p.110) was 
missing. Sorry about that. Some- 
thing happened in the layout/ 
printing scheme. Here is the 
rest ofthe article, beginning with 
the next-to-last paragraph. 

What Happened? 

And so the question arises, 
“What happened?’ Why did Gen- 
eral Washington and his nephew, 
Bushrod, have to spend a cold, 
wet night in Murley’s Glade? Ac- 
tually, no one has the true an- 
swer, but two things may have 
contributed to. why he did not 
stop at Isaac’s Camp. 

First, Capt. Hoye indicates in 
his manuscript that Isaac’s Camp 
may have been abandoned ten 
years before Washington made 
his trip through the area, and 


the entrance to the camp may 
have been overgrown and unrec- 
ognizable. Second, Washington 
noted in his diary that the pack 
horse trail was badly overgrown, 
which adds to the “hidden en- 
trance” theory. Then, it was rain- 
ing and he may have decided to 
push on as long as there was 
daylight, hoping to find shelter 
in a settler’s cabin. 
Incidentally 

Mr. Wolf pointed out that the 
camp site was also the 1890s 
location of Sylvester Rinard’s saw 
mill. Traces of cross-ties have 
been found in the fields near this 
site, and the spring in the 
meadow may have supplied wa- 
ter for the famous Swamp Angel 
locomotive which hauled lumber 
from the mill to the siding on the 
B&O Railroad at Rindard’s 
Crossing. 
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Memorial and “In Honor” Donations List 


Latest memorial donations to the New Museum Fund by indi- 
viduals and organizations as of October 26, 1999. 


Elsworth and Namoni Boal by Mabel Thompson 


Eva Davis by Mary Jane DeWitt 
Eva Davis by Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Eva Davis by Lenora Schrock 


Jessie Folk by Daisy Graham 
Miss Icie Friend by Mr. & Mrs. W. Welch 
Thomas Graham by Daisy Graham 


Anne Naylor Grant by the following individuals and organizations: 
By Walter & Helen Atwell 
By Mary M. Babbitt 
By Jack & Jean Beard 
By Robt. & Leanne Boal 
By Donald & Edith Browning 
By Erika Capelle 
By Civic Craft Group 
By Eiswert, Janes & Sweitzer, P.A. 
By James & Doris Feaster 
By Charlotte E. Friend 
By Mary Ann Garber 
By Garrett County Choral Society 
By Kathryn W. Gonder 
By John & Jean Grant 
By James A. McHenry 
By Mildred S. Meyer 
By Allen & Mary Naylor 
By Arthur & Betty Naylor 
By Marianna Naylor 
By Mrs. James H. Nordeck 
By Mrs. Annabelle K. Pond 
By Jacquelyn Shirer 
By Scott & Kimberly Shirer 
By James & Jane Simms 
By Mr. & Mrs. Adrian Smith 
By Hon. & Mrs. Frederick Thayer 
By Harold & Mary White 


_ William R. Lambert by Alice E. Smith 


Hallie Leighton by Mr. & Mrs. James H. Feaster 
By Lavada Foley 
By Hazel M. Glotfelty 


Mr. & Mrs. William H. Ridder by Frances Daley 
In Honor of Judge & Mrs. Lewis Jones by Ethel R. Snyder 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Bound Volumes of The Glades Star. Vol. 1 (1941—1949); Vol. 2 (1950 — 1960); 
Vol. 3 (1960-1969); Vol. 4 (1969 — 1977); Vol. 5 (1977 — 1985); Vol. 6 (1986-1991); 
Vol. 7 (1992 — 1995); Vol. 8 (1996 — 1998). 


Price: $42.00 each plus tax $2.10 plus $3.00 shipping. 


Special “Civil War” issue of The Glades Star: Price $3.50 plus tax $.18 plus 
shipping $1.00. 


Indian Camps & Other Stories (New publication this year.) —Short stories 
by Capt. Hoye. Price $5.00 plus tax $ .25 plus shipping $1.00. 


Pioneer Families Of Garrett County — By Charles E. Hoye. Acollection of 139 
family genealogies written for newspaper during 1930s. Price $30.00 plus tax 
$1.50 plus shipping $3.00. 


History Of Garrett County, by Stephen Schlosnagle. History of the County 
with photos, information on early residents and events. Price $25.00 plus tax 
$1.25 plus shipping $3.00. 


Garrett County Graves — Compiled by Yough. Glades Chapter, NDAR 
(1987). Price $27.50 plus tax $1.38 plus shipping $3.00. 


Corrigendum To Garrett County Graves — Notation of graves located after 
original publication. Price $3.50 plus tax $.18 plus shipping $1.00. 


Deer Park, Md., Then and Now — Combination pictorial and written history 
of Deer Park, Maryland. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Deep Creek Lake, Past and Present — Combination pictorial and written 
history of the Lake from construction to present day. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Glimpse Of The Past — A pictorial history of Garrett County, places and 
events. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Garrett County’s 125" Anniversary Photo Album — Written and pictorial 
history of the County with more than 275 old photos. Covers are full color photos 
of Courthouse and B & O station. Published 1997. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Oakland Centennial History (1949), by Thekla Fundenburg Weeks. An 
excellent history of Oakland with biographical sketches of many early Garrett 
County residents and organizations. Price $10.00 plus tax $ .50 plus shipping 
$2.00. 


150 Years of Oakland — Text by John Grant. A book ofshort historical stories 
pertaining to Oakland area. (1999) Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping 
$2.00. 


Upper Potomac Ghost Towns — Written and pictorial history of small mining 
towns along the North Branch of the Potomac River from Kempton to Bloomington. 
Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Meshach Browning Genealogy Book — Compiled by Robert Jachowski. A 
book consisting of nine generations of Meshach Browning’s descendents with 
over 3,600 names. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping $3.00. 


All of the above items may be ordered through Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, 877 
Fricks Crossing Road, Deer Park, Md. 21550, 301-334-8603. To save shipping 


costs, these books may also be purchased in the Gift Shop of the Society’s 
museum in Oakland. 
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Court House Eagle in museum. 


The Eagle Has Landed 


The original title refers to a 
story dating back to the 1940s 
and World War II. However, it 
seemed to also fit the story about 
a 1908 eagle which now resides 
in the Historical Society Mu- 
seum. 

When the second Garrett 
County Court House was con- 
structed in 1908, one of the ar- 
chitectural features topping the 
dome of the building was an 
eagle. Although it looked like it 
was made of bronze, it was really 
made of a cement substance 
which had been poured into a 
mold. As a result, 70 Garrett 
County winters took their toll on 
the eagle, and it was decided to 
replace it with a similar one when 
the Court House was renovated 
and enlarged in 1977. 

Then came the question of 
what to do with the original eagle. 
Since it had historical signifi- 
cance, it was donated to the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 


ety, and for years it was mounted 
inside the old museum, over the 
entrance door. When the Society 
moved to the new museum build- 
ing, the question once more arose 
of what to do with the eagle. 
One suggestion was to mount 
it outside the building, over the 
front door. However, this poseda 
number of problems, and it was 
decided to place it inside the 
museum... somewhere. The most 
logical area was in one of the big 
front rooms of the building. Un- 
fortunately, there still remained 
the problem of the dilapidated 
condition of the eagle itself. 
George Scheffel, a member of 
the Society and president of the 
Allegheny Welding and Machine 
Corp., took the problem in hand 
and moved the eagle out to his 
shop building. Restoration of the 
proud bird became a “labor of 
love” for George. He cut away 


Continued on Page 152 
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“BEAR CAMP 


@ GENERAL BRALDOCKS 64 CAMP 
® ON THE MARCH TO FORT DUQUESNE 
SATURDAY ANB SUNDAY JUNE 20° 
AND 21& 1755. WASHINGTON WAS 
FORCED TO REMAIN BEHIND WITH A 
GUARO ON ACCOUNT OF “VIOLENT 
q FEVERS UNTIL CURED BY “Da. JAMES'S | 
POWDERS (ONE OF THE MOST EXCEL- 
a LENT MEDICINES IN THE WORLD)” 
HE WROTE HIS gRO} HER AUGUSTINE. 

















mse, 





Photographs courtesy of William Sipple, Grantsville. 
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Braddock Road Historians 


(Continued From September 1999) 


Ed. Note: In the last issue of 
The Glades Star, there was an 
article that combined material 
written by John Kennedy Lacock 
and Robert Ruckert. Lacock’s 
record of passing over the old 
road was published in 1914. He 
had hiked from Cumberland to 
McKeesport, Pa., five years pre- 
vious to publication. Ruckert’s 
material was published in 1975 
in The Glades Star. Since he was 
only interested in the Maryland 
section of the road, the compari- 
son of the two sets of historical 
material had to end at the Ma- 
son-Dixon Line. 


And On Westward 
To Bear Camp 

Ruckert continues: “Timber 
cutting and farming have oblit- 
erated many sections of the 
Braddock Road west of Zaner 
Road, but here and there long 
sections of it can still be found...” 

Lacock writes: “The roadruns 
on to Puzzley Run, and after 
fording it, the road passes witha 
distinct scar north ofa vacant log 
house over a very difficult place 
to land east of William Augus- 
tine’s house, and thence for sev- 
eral rods to the house which is 
built on the very roadbed itself, 
less than one hundred yards from 
the National Turnpike. The road 
runs almost parallel to the turn- 
pike for almost two miles, where 
stretches of it are more or less 
distinct. Near Keyser’s Ridge it 
passes through very dense un- 
dergrowth in the woods; how- 
ever, it is so distinct as to leave 
very little doubt about its course 
over this rocky and very difficult 
hiking land. 

“From the woods it emerges 
into the bottom land of the north 
fork of Mill Run, less than halfa 
mile from the Pennsylvania/ 


Maryland boundary line at 
Oakton, Maryland. Here, in one 
of the most picturesque places 
for an encampment along the 
entire route, was Bear Camp.” 
Ruckert wrote: “Crossing 
Zaner Road, south of the church, 
the old road leaves the State land 
and begins acomfortable descent 
down the west slope of Negro 
Mountain. It crosses Puzzley Run 
at the foot of Negro Mountain. 
The ford over Puzzley Run is 
quite plain as the scar runs right 
into the water. It begins its way 
up to Keyser's Ridge by crossing 
a pasture where the depression 
made so long ago still remains 
quite obvious with several trees 
growing in the old right-of-way. 
“It enters the Ray Georg prop- 
erty ... beyond the Georg farm it 
passes onto the John Menges prop- 
erty. ... It has been pretty well 
established that a wagon stand 
and stage coach stop was located 
in the immediate area of the 
Menges home and farm building.” 
“Beyond the intersection of Rt. 
#219 and Rt. #40 at Keyser's 
Ridge, the Braddock Road goes 
through what is now the Ray 
Yoder farm, crossing his fields in 
a northwest direction toward the 
comb of a ridge sandwiched be- 
tween Rt. #40 and Devil’s Half 
Acre Road. ... It drops off the 
ridge down to level ground 
...crossing the north branch of 
Mill Run at the same ford that 
Braddock used and on to the Bear 
Camp, where Braddock and his 
men bivouacked for three days.” 
In 1975, Ruckert wrote that it 
was not his purpose to explore 
the Braddock Road in Pennsy]l- 
vania. Thus, the comparison of 
the material written by the two 
historians ends with Ruckert’s 
arrival at Bear Camp. 
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20 Anniversary Of Local Bagpipe Band 


(Continued From September 1999) 


“Gigs” 

Beginning with Garrett Com- 
munity College graduation in 
May, the band performs for a 
series of parades and individual 
concerts throughout the remain- 
der of the year. The final “gig” is 
on the last Sunday in November 
when the band members play a 
charity concert in the Castle at 
Mt. Savage, Maryland. 

“At one time we used to march 
in the Scottish Walk at 
Alexandra, Virginia,” said pipe 
major Fred Thayer, “but the 
weather in December was so un: 
predictable that we discontinued 
doing it several years ago. Once, 
we marched in an early season 
snow storm at Alexandria. It 
was really an awful time for a 
parade. Whenitis cold enough to 
snow, your fingers get stiff and 
the pipe reeds tend to ‘freeze 
Dey 

Professional Help 

Always striving to improve 
their playing ability, many ofthe 
members of the bagpipe band 
have attended the North Ameri- 
can Academy of Bagpiping. It is 
conducted each year at Camp 
Hickory behind Northern Garrett 
County High School for a week in 
July. Former U.S. Airforce pipe 
major, Sandy Jones, conducts 
this one-week instructional 
school at several different loca- 
tions during the summer, and 
Camp Hickory is one of them. 
The purpose of the school is not 
focused on teaching bagpiping to 
beginners, but to improve the 
playing ability of students who 
have progressed beyond the “be- 





ginners’ stage. 
Heritage 

Watching a parade go by or 
looking at the Garrett Commu- 
nity College Pipes and Drums 
during a concert, a spectator will 
note a variety of kilt tartans 
among the members. It reflects 
the Scottish heritage of each 
member or one's desire to be part 
of a tradition that has existed for 
hundreds of years. The heritage, 
then, is part of this local bagpipe 
band, which is now marking the 
20" year of its existence. 
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Small Cemeteries 


The following information on small cemeteries has been supplied by 
Mrs. Martha Kahl, from information copied by Sonny O’Haver. 


Graves behind Pope Cemetery at Gorman, MD 


Susan Harvey, Nov. 1851 — Sept. 6, 1913 
John L. Harvey, July 15, 1837 — Dec. 18, 1919 


Gormania, WV, Cemetery 
Infant son of Scott & B. Shreve, B/D Apr. 30, 1922 


John W. Shillingburg, Sept. 14, 1890 — June 30, 1899 
Sarah Shillingburg, June 15, 1828 — March 28, 1914 


Lydia V. O’Haver, Dec. 5, 1834 — March 28, 1914 


Wilda Butts, b.d. (no marker, beside her uncle) 
Charles T. Vann, April 14, 1864 — April 3, 1917 


Son of J.W. & E.B. Park, Aug. 10, 1915 — Aug. 13, 1915 


Delia A. King, Aug. 11, 1908 — July 24, 1909 


ar Ree ae a Be ee 


ee 


Kirby A. Miller, D. April 17, 1913 


Nancy Miller, June 20, 1852 — April 10, 1915 
Jerry Miller, Dec. 17, 1849 — Dec. 8, 1916 


Edward Cline, Nancy, Jerry, and Mable Cline (supposed to be buried 
here. The Millers are their grandparents.) 


T.I. Gower, Dec. 26, 1903 — Jan. 8, 1912 


(Have an obituary clipping on a Dr. James A. Nydegger, says body 1s 
in the Gormania, WV, Cem. [2/22/1934] but there is no marker for him. 
Found marker in Oakland Cemetery) 

Unknown grave locations. Cleo Duling, lyr. old d. 1/10/1912, Joseph 
Duling 6/15/1919 — 6/18/1919. (twins ) Lois & Louise Duling, 2/4/1929 
— 2/6/1929 


There are approx. 18 more graves, unmarked in this cemetery. 
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DUES PAYABLE ... 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 1999, are payable as of 
that date. Dues will be delinquent after July 1, 1999. Any member who 
has not paid dues by September 1, 1999, shall be dropped from 
membership. Dues are $15.00 and may be paid at any branch of the 
Ruth Enlow Library, or by mailing a check to Kenneth L. Hardesty. 


Name 





Address 





Send to: Kenneth L. Hardesty 
981 Dennett Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 


MESHACH BROWNING 
GENEALOGY BOOK 


I wish to purchase a copy of the book to be published by the Garrett 
County Historical Society containing the Meshach Browning genea- 
logical information at $20.00 plus $1.00 sales tax plus $3.00 to cover 
shipping costs. 


Name 
Address 
Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 
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Christmas Gift Books 


I wish to purchase the following books from the Christmas Gift 
Books List: 
Title _ Cost | Tax | Shipping | Total 


Enclosed is my check for: 


Name 
Address 


Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


DONATION OR MEMORIAL 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund 1n the 
amount of 


Name 





Address 





If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 





Send to: Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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APRIL | MAY SON OF F.C. & M.B. 

28 1901 } 23 1901 

JAN | APR WIFE OF F. S. 

1875 | 1918 WHITMER 

MAY | DEC 12 SON OF F. S. & M. S. 

21 1904 } 1904 WHITMER 

JUNE | JUNE 

16 1906 } 16 190 
ALL 
MARKER 





JULY | AUG | : 
30 1907 | 22 1907 SONS OF 
CST | 
WHITMER _ | 30 1907 | 27 1907 F.S.&M.S. ON ONE 


APR 18 | JULY 

P1941 | 23 191 WHITMER 
NOV | DEC 14 SON OF T. W. & 
10 1897 | 1897 FLORA GORDEN 
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A Salute To The Snow Makers 


by Ed King 


Ed. Note: Most of the mate- 
rial which follows is abridged 
from the Feb. 25, 1999, reprint of 
an article written by Ed King of 
A&A Realty for The Republican 
in 1993. It 1s included in this 
issue of The Glades Star because 
of its unique focus on the Wisp, 
and in keeping with the asser- 
tion that Deep Creek Lake has 
been Garrett County’s greatest 
single change agentin the 1890s. 

Impact Of Snow Makers 

No one can really measure 
the positive impact that the snow 
makers have had on Garrett 
County residents. Not all Garrett 
County families ski or use Wisp 
mountain for recreation. How- 
ever, to most Garrett County 
families the Wisp 1s significant 
in producing the sale of goods 
and services, salaries and taxes. 
The three-month ski season im- 
pacts on our County’s families in 
many ways by the resort economy 
it produces. 

The Hills Are Alive With 
The Sound Of Snow Makers 

The steady hum of the snow 
makers is truly music to the ears 
of a skiing family. The snow- 
making process is also a very 
beautiful sight — especially at 
night. A brightly lighted hillside 
with snow billowing out of the 
machines and floating to the 
sround is a sight to behold. If 
there is any wind, the mountain 
appears to be a white inferno 
belching and blowing snow across 
“The Face” from machines on 
“Squirrel Cage” and on toward 
“Bolder Run” ski trails. 

As families travel south on 
Rt. 219 nearing the lake, an- 
xlous eyes are watching for the 
first glimpse of Wisp. If it's after 
dark, the first question is, “Are 
the lights on?’ And then, “Are 
they making snow?’ And behold, 
as the car drives through 


McHenry, the whole family is 
watching those wonderful snow- 
making machines at work. 

Snow Makers “Save The 

Day” —- And Weekend 

One excellent example of the 
snow making machines “saving 
the day’ came in January 1993. 
It was Martin Luther King week- 
end, and two weeks of warm 
weather and rain had taken its 
toll on the 35 inches of natural 
snow that fellin December. With 
the melting, the base on Main 
Street slope and several other 
trails on the east side of the moun- 
tain were lost. The time was 12 
noon, January 13, fewer than 
two days until the holiday week- 
end. The temperature was 50 
degrees and rain was falling; 
things looked bleak for a good 
weekend of skiing. 

Shortly after noon, the tem- 
perature began to drop and the 
wind shifted to the northwest. 
During the wee hours of that 
night, the mountain came alive. 
The temperature had dropped to 
below freezing, lights were 
turned on, and the snow-making 
machinery took center stage. One 
at a time, the snow crew acti- 
vated each machine. 

Soon, like a volcano erupting, 
the slopes and trails were being 
covered with snow at a fantastic 
rate. 

By noon Friday, I couldn't sit in 
my office any longer; I had to get out 
and test the snow. (There’s nothing 
like living and working within min- 
utes of the ski slopes.) The snow 
conditions were great on the trails 
where the machines had been work- 
ing; they “saved the day’ and the 
holiday weekend. 

Families 

Modern technology can be 
thanked for the machinery that 
has made the recreational expe- 
rience of skiing possible here be- 
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Sign for ski area. 
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low the Mason-Dixon Line where 
natural snowfall is unpredict- 
able. The development of snow- 
making equipment has made it 
possible for people to enjoy ski- 
ing as a family recreational ex- 
perience. Through the years I 
have observed families enjoying 
skiing at the Wisp ski area, and 
it has been my pleasure to share 
in that joy with them. 

People ski for a number of 
different reasons. It prevents the 
depression suffered by many 
through the long, cold, dark days 
of winter. It provides a sense of 
excitement as skiers think about 
a weekend of skiing; they look 
forward to being at Deep Creek 
Lake and sharing the slopes with 
friends. They plan future out- 
ings, including plans for a trip to 
one of the Western ski slopes. 

The long, cold, dark days of 
winter have been converted from 
potential depression to down- 
right enjoyment. 

All Ages In The Families 

There is an unofficial Wisp Ski 
Club family; all members of it enjoy 
a day on the slopes or a social gath- 
ering in someone’s home. The group 
is always representative of differ- 
entgenerationsranging from grand- 
parents, to infants; from young 
marriedcouplestosingleswith their 
dates. All enjoy the experience to- 
gether. Kids brag about their skiing 
achievements as parents beam with 
pride. A few family namesthat come 
to mind immediately are: Sutton, 
Miller, Umbel, Hansen, Coleman, 
Curl, and Descutner. 

Then, there is another family 
group that have enjoyed the Wisp 
at Deep Creek Lake for several 
generations. They are the ones 
who have been skiing there since 
before the days of modern snow 
makers. Families like the 
Waddells, Hinebaughs, Bow- 
mans, Smiths, Marples and oth- 
ers have seen changes inthe snow 
making equipment as it has de- 
veloped to the present “state-of- 


the-art” machinery. 

Finally, there are the racers. 
They are the ones involved in the 
excellent racing program offered 
at the Wisp; it is for kids of all 
ages. Every Saturday and Sun- 
day throughout the season, they 
are riding the wind down the 
racecourse of Squirrel Cage. Par- 
ents stand at the finish line with 
cameras and videos to catch those 
smiles as timekeepers announce 
children’s race times. Then, the 
children wait at the finish line to 
watch their parents ski the race 
course. Thus, skiing as a family 
not only keeps a family close- 
knit, it keeps them feeling young. 

Extra Special 

There are other skiing events 
for special skiers. Their exploits 
are recorded in The Republican 
and other area newspapers. They 
are the ones whoare handicapped 
in one way or another, and give 
skiing something “extra special” 
as they engage in one of the Win- 
ter Olympics programs. 

Tl never forget a girl who 
once spoke at our Deep Creek 
Lions Club meeting. She was 
from the Maryland School For 
The Blind and thanked us sev- 
eral times for her 3-day trip that 
particular year. After sharing 
with us stories about her activi- 
ties, including skiing, swimming 
in the Wisp pooland the ice cream 
party treat, she said, “You have 
given me something which I can 
do in life that neither of my 
(sighted) parents can do, ski 
downhill at the Wisp.” 

AsI said, skiing can be a fam- 
ily affair even for an extended 
family. So when you drive 
through McHenry on acold, crisp 
winter night and see the lights 
on the Wisp slope, crank down 
the window of your car and listen 
to the music of the snow ma- 
chines, which make such a won- 
derful form ofrecreation possible 
here at Deep Creek Lake. 





| 
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A New Century — 100 Years Ago 


In case a person wonders, the 
1900s began on a Monday. The 
Republican newspaper, to make 
sure no one missed the fact, 
printed a 1900 calendar in the 
paper. Thus, according to the 
calendar, the new year and new 
century began on Monday, Janu- 
ary 1, 1900. 

What Was Happening When 
The New Century Began? 

William McKinley was presi- 
dent of the United States. One 
burning issue of his administra- 
tion on January 1, 1900, was the 
gold standard bill. Despite Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan’s im-pas- 
sionate speech about the work- 
ing man being crucified on across 
of gold,” the bill was passed in 
1899 and signed into law in 1900. 

Internationally, the British 
were engaged in the Boer War in 
Africa. 

In Maryland, things were un- 
dergoing a change. Hon. Lloyd 
Lowends was still governor, but 
he had lost the November 1899 
election to Col. John Walter 
Smith. When the new century 
began, Governor-elect Smith was 
“standing in the wings’ waiting 
for the inauguration eremony. 

Locally, life was going on as 
usual, but there were some items 
of county-wide concern. Out- 
standing was concern about the 
Casselman River Bridge and a 
proposal by the state to repair 
the old stone bridge. (Actually, it 
was over 10 years before the work 
began.) Included in the state’s 
proposal was repair work on the 
National Road through Garrett 
County. 

Hunters and sportsmen in 
Garrett County were worried 
about the shortage of partridges. 
The severe winter of 1897-98 had 
seriously depleted the supply of 


birds. Thus, the hunters were 
faced with the question of 
whether or not a ban on hunting 
partridges should be invoked un- 
til new flocks of the birds could 
grow. 

The seat of county government 
in Oakland was experiencing 
growing pains. The 1877 Court 
House ard Jail were becoming 
inadequate and there was talk of 
building new facilities. 

The annual number of guests 
at the Oakland Hotel had dimin- 
ished to the point that alternate 
uses for the hotel were under 
consideration. (One of the pro- 
posals was to use it asastate TB 
sanitarium. 

By contrast, as a result of the 
annual Chautauqua programs in 
Mtn. Lake Park, hotels there and 
in Loch Lynn were filled with 
summer guests. 

Lumber Was “King” 

Lumber was “king” in many 
parts of Garrett County when 
the new century began. 

In Crellin, the Kendall Lum- 
ber Company sawmill was turn- 
ing out thousands of board feet of 
lumberevery day. The company’s 
Preston Railroad was bringing 
logs to the mill from a variety of 
spotsin southern Garrett County. 

At Friendsville, there were 
two large sawmills also turning 
out thousands of board feet of 
lumber each day. The Confluence 
and Oakland Railroad had 
pushed up the Youghiogheny 
River to that town, and spur rail 
lines were fanning out all over 
the northwestern part of Garrett 
County. One of the larger compa- 
nies, the Meadow Mountain 
Lumber Company, had over 25 
miles of narrow-gauge railroad, 
and removed upward to 1% mil- 
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Dorsey Road and Dorsey’s Hotel 


Previous Information 


The first census figures about 
Garrett County schools back in 
1876 listed 77 frame school build- 
ings, plus one log and one brick 
building. Presumably, the one 
log building was the Compton 
School near Chestnut Ridge 
Road. A question remained, how- 
ever, about the location of the 
one brick building. Where was it 
located? 


An indication of its possible 
location was contained in an old 
issue of the Garrett Journal. In 
the December 17, 1908, issue, 
there was an article about the 
“Oldest Homes in Garrett 
County.” The clue to the “one 
brick school building” was in an 
article about Dorsey’s Hotel. 


“In 1845, Adam Schultz built 
a fine brick hotel in the same 
town (Grantsville). It was kept 
as such as long as the rush of 
business lasted on the grand old 
highway. After that, it was torn 
down and the material used in 
building a fine school house, 
about one of the best in the 
County.” 


End Of The Name 
“Dorsey’s Hotel”? 


It was assumed in an article 
published in The Glades Star 
(June 1989, p.317—318) that the 
name Dorsey’s Hotel disappeared 
when the Adam Schultz building 
was torn down. However, this 
was not the case. 


Lindy Moebs of Grantsville 
was digging out some informa- 
tion for a Grantsville Historic 


Sign Project and came across 
some interesting information 
about the Casselman Inn. She 
found that over the years the 
same hotel building has been op- 
erated under several different 
names. Opened in 1842 by 
Solomon Sterner, it had been 
known as the Sterner House, 
Drover’s Inn, Farmer’s Hotel and 
Dorsey’s Hotel. As a matter of 
fact, Lindy Moebs found that 
there is a photograph inside the 
Casselman Inn that shows the 
building with a big sign on one 
side with the letters “DORSEYS 
HOTEL.” 


So, thanks to Lindy Moebs, it 
is known that the name Dorsey’s 
Hotel name did not end when the 
Schultz building was torn down, 
but was transferred to the build- 
ing which is now the Casselman 
Inn. 


However, there is another 
point which should have some 
consideration. Since the Dorsey 
family bought the Sterner build- 
ing in 1904, and operated it as 
Dorsey’s Hotel until 1925, per- 
haps the “one brick building” 
listed in the 1876 school census 
was not in Grantsville after all; 
perhaps the Schultz building was 
not torn down until some date 
after 1900. Or... the biggest per- 
haps of all: Maybe the Dorseys 
were never in the Schultz build- 
ing 1n the first place. 


If any members of the Society 
have additional information 
which might clarify this matter 
please drop a line to The Glades 
Star when convenient. 
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Garrett County’s Greatest Change 
Agent In 1900s 


On reflection, 100 years from 
now, something else might be 
classed as the greatest change 
agent for Garrett County during 
this century. However, for the 
present time it would appear that 
Deep Creek Lake has been one 
entity which has brought the 
greatest change during the 
1900s. 

This consideration is based 
on the fact that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad brought about 
the greatest change in the county 
during the 1800s. It enabled the 
lumber industry to enlarge and 
ship out lumber from the county 
by rail. The timber cutters 
cleared large areas that later be- 
came productive farms; the lum- 
ber railroads which crisscrossed 
the county gave access to the 
various seams of coal, which 
opened coal mining as an indus- 
try in the county. 

Completed 75 years ago in 
1925, Deep Creek Lake was the 
culmination ofthe dreams oflead- 
ing citizens for harnessing the 
water resources of the county for 
hydroelectric generation. How- 
ever, their dreams would never 
have conceived of the summer 
and winter recreation facilities 
created by the lake. Even in the 
1940s, many real estate develop- 
ers around the lake did not appre- 
ciated the possibility of using 
Garrett County’s severe snow- 
storms for winter recreation. 


Today, at the end of this cen- 
tury, acomplete change has come 
about. Summer and winter rec- 
reation centered around Deep 
Creek Lake adds millions of dol- 
lars annually to the county’s 
economy, earning it the title of 
the “greatest change agent of the 
1900s.” 


Fund-Raising 


Dinner 
Continued from Page 124 
tinue the raffle with other pieces 
of locally made glass. They were 
won by Tom Browning, Matt 
Novak, and Carol Smith. The 
final 50/50 raffle was won by 
Terry Helbig of Gonder Insur- 
ance Agency, Oakland, who do- 

nated it back to the Society. 


Eagle Has 
Landed 


Continued from Page 131 
fragmented pieces, placed rein- 
forcing steel where it was needed, 
and finally painted it a beautiful 
gold color. 

Now, the 1908 Court House 
eagle has “landed” in the front 
room of the Museum Building, 
sitting on a pedestal with a white 
ball, 6 feet from the big window 
where it can be seen day and 
night by anyone passing by. 

Indeed, the Garrett County is 
indebted to George Scheffel, who 
took the time and patience to 
resort this bit of county history. 
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DEEP CREEK LAKE 
GARRETT COUNTY 
PROPERTY OF THE YOUGHIOGHENY HY ORO 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION OF THE ASSOCI- 

ATED GAS AND ELECTAIC SYSTEM. 
LAKE UNDER TRE SUPERVISION OF THE 


CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT OF MARYLAND. | 


THE FOLLOWING STREAMS FLOW INTO THE 
LAKE: DEEP AND CHERRY CREEKS. NORTH 
AND GREEN GLADES, MEADOW MOU 
TAIN, PINEY, POLAND, PAWN, GRAVLEY., 
MARSH, SMITH AND BULLS ARM RUNS. 
gacit 


RUF 


Historical marker beside the lake. 
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Oakland Sesquicentennial Chronicle 


Ed. Note: Fifty years from 
now, Oakland will celebrate its 
200" Anniversary. In the mean- 
time other towns in Garrett 
County will be observing anni- 
versaries. This particular article 
is about Oakland. It is written 
because The Glades Star has be- 
come an excellent reference for 
information such as the mate- 
rial recorded in this article. 

Early Decisions 

The first meeting of a com- 
mittee-at-large ofinterested per- 
sons was held in the Town Hall 
on Thursday evening, February 
25, 1999. It was a preliminary 
meeting to discuss a Sesquicen- 
tennial Celebration in Oakland 
during 1999. Mayor Asa McCain 
called the meeting to determine 
how much interest there was 
among Oakland citizens to hold 
one, and who would be willing to 
serve on the various committees 
necessary to carry out a celebra- 
tion schedule. 

There was a mixed represen- 
tation of ages among the people 
whoattended this meeting. Some 
people, suchas Mrs. Polly Hanst, 
Arthur Naylor, Fred. Tichnell 
and his wife Vera, John Grant 
and others, had participated in 
the 1949 Centennial Celebration. 
Joining with them at the meet- 
ing were younger citizens, some 
of whom had not even been born 
at the time of the 1949 celebra- 
tion. 

Two specific questions seemed 
to dominate the first meeting: If 
there were to be a Sesquicenten- 
nial celebration when should it 
be held, and what kind of a pro- 
gram of events should it include? 

Mayor McCain passed out 


Xerox copies of the 1949 Souve- 
nir Program. Init were listed the 
activities for the week of August 
8 — 14, 1949, sponsorships of the 
various events, and names of 
people or organizations which 
had participated. A dominant fea- 
ture of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion was the presentation of a 
pageant, “Song Of The Oaks,” 
which took place three times dur- 
ing the Centennial Week, with 
an extra performance on Sunday 
evening, August 14. 

The Mayor said he felt it was 
important to determine if the 
assembled group of people 
wanted to do a pageant for the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration. 
After much discussion, the group 
decided not to do a pageant for 
the 150" celebration. 

Next, came the selection of a 
date for the celebration. It was 
pointed out that the 1949 cel- 
ebration had beenin August, but 
in 1999 a lot of activities were 
already scheduled for August. 
Since a July date seemed too 
soon to complete the necessary 
arrangements for the events to 
take place, the discussion moved 
to the months of September and 
October. 

The prospect of unseasonable 
weather in these months entered 
into the discussion. Mrs. Polly 
Hanst volunteered the informa- 
tion that the 1949 date had been 
selected by using the almanac 
and looking for the most favor- 
able weather. Unfortunately, 
there were not any almanacs at 
the February 25 meeting. Due to 
school events in September, Oc- 
tober remained the only month 
to hold the Sesquicentennial Cel- 
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McCarty Acre was ready for the opening service. 


ebration. 

An October date brought the 
1999 Autumn Glory Festivalinto 
the discussion, and the possibil- 
ity of combining some of the 150" 
activities with the Autumn Glory 
Festival, Oct. 14 to 17. John 
Grant pointed out Sunday, Octo- 
ber 10, was the 150th “birthday” 
date of Oakland and that the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
could begin on that date with 
activities “dove tailed” into the 
Autumn Glory events later in 
the week. This seemed an ac- 
ceptable solution to the “date” 
problem, and a tentative date of 
October 10 was set for the begin- 
ning of the celebration. 

(As it turned out, the adop- 
tion of October 10 was a wise 
one. Although it rained on 
that day, the weather improved 
and the end of the celebration 
was marked by clear, sunlit 


days.) 

At the conclusion of all the 
discussions, the next meeting 
date was set for Thursday, March 
ie 

Before the meeting adjourned, 
Mayor McCain showed a video- 
tape made from a 1949 8mm 
movie film taken by Willard and 
Mary Elliot of Oakland. Mrs. 
Elliott was the secretary for the 
1949 Centennial Committee. 

Subsequent Meetings 

The next meeting for the com- 
mittee-at-large on March 11 was 
marked by “preparedness” of 
those who attended. Most of the 
participants in the meeting had 
given considerable thought to the 
week of celebration and how the 
activities should progress. The 
consensus of opinion was that 
Sunday, October 10 should be 
the beginning of Sesquicenten- 
nial Week, and activities “dove 
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tail” into the Autumn Glory Fes- 
tival at the end of that week. 

One of the gratifying parts of 
this meeting concerned historic 
drama. In 1949, the “Song Of 
The Oaks” had given historic 
background to the events that 
took place during Centennial 
week. Mayor McCain announced 
that Our Town Theatre on Cen- 
ter Street would supply bits of 
historic drama all during the 
week. There would be presenta- 
tions both at the Center Street 
theatre and on the streets of 
downtown Oakland. Their work 
would fill the gap of providing 
historical background for the Ses- 
quicentennial Week. 

(Under the skillful direction 
of Miss Jane Avery, the work of 
Our Town Theatre was a tre- 
mendous success.) 

During this same 1999 time 
period, there were several on- 
going town activities. The town 
had purchased the Oakland rail- 
road station, and it was to be 
part of a “Heritage Center” for 
the town of Oakland. Renova- 
tion work was already under way 
at the station. Also included in 
Oakland plans was the building 
ofa bridge over the Youghiogheny 
River from the Mountain Fresh 
Pavilion market as part ofa walk- 
ing trail along the river past 
Washington Spring. Another 
part of the plan was the improve- 
ment of access to the overlook 
platform at the old Oakland Ho- 
tel property. 

Since October 10 was a Sun- 
day, it was planned that the 
week’s activities should begin 
with a 2 p.m. worship service at 
McCarty Acre, “4% mile south of 
town on the Underwood Road. 


Once the time for this service 
was confirmed, the remainder of 
Sunday’s activities were fitted 
into the remaining time frame. 

After examining the special 
“days” set aside for activities in 
the 1949 program, the group ex- 
amined the 1999 week “days,” 
gave them a name, and deter- 
mined possible activities for that 
particular day. Also planned 
were “all week” activities to con- 
tinue all during the week; sug- 
gested were the showing of video 
films at the Oakland railroad 
station, displays at the Mary- 
land Arts Pavilion, and the pre- 
viously mentioned activities of 
Our Town Theatre. 

Mayor McCain brought up the 
subject of finances. The 1949 cel- 
ebration had been financed by a 
“Committee Of 100.” A hundred 
individuals and businesses had 
given $100.00 each to raise 
$10,000.00 to support the 1949 
celebration. (Not all of it was 
used, anda portion was returned 
to the people who had made do- 
nations.) McCain suggested that 
since costs had risen a “Commit- 
tee of 150” would be a more real- 
istic way to finance the Sesqu- 
centennial. 

Another fund raising feature 
of the 1949 celebration was the 
preparation and sale of an “offi- 
cial” program. It was also sug- 
gested that a “program” booklet 
could be published for the 1999 
celebration. Donations for bricks 
for a sidewalk from Second Street 
to the station was a companion 
money raising plan. Each brick 
would have the imprint of the 
name of the donor. 

Subsequent meetings of the 
committee-as-a whole ironed out 
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many details. By August 5, the 
“Sesquicentennial Program” 
publication details were almost 
completed. Smaller committees 
in charge of the various “days” 
during the weeklong celebration 
had secured enough commit- 
ments to have the “days” activi- 
ties printed in the program. His- 
torical written material had been 
completed, money was coming in 
for the $150.00 donation group 
and the sale of sidewalk bricks 
was well under way. By the end 
of August, all seemed in readi- 
ness. The final meeting of the 
committees was on Thursday, 
September 30. It was felt that 
the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion would be a success. 

It is felt that on this particu- 
lar writing date, October 26, 
1999, information contained in 
the 1999 Sesquicentennial Pro- 
gram publication need not be du- 


Mayor McCain and others at Walking Bridge ribbon cuiting. 





plicated. Surely, there will be a 
copy in the City Hall files. 

The Celebration 
Day-By-Day 
Sunday, October 10 

As mentioned earlier, select- 
ing the date of October 10 for the 
beginning of the celebration was 
a good choice. The opening wor- 
ship service was to be at McCarty 
Acre south of Oakland; however, 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church had 
been selected as an alternate lo- 
cation in case of rain. Rain on 
Saturday night forced the can- 
cellation of the service at 
McCarty Acre so it was held in 
the church. It is to be noted that 
prior to the beginning of the cel- 
ebration, volunteers had cut 
down the brush and cleaned up 
the small cemetery at McCarty 
Acre. Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sher- 
wood and the Rev. John Grant 
conducted the service. 
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The other activities around 
Oakland were conducted as 
scheduled in the locations listed. 
U.S. Senator Sarbanes was 
present for most of the Sunday 
activities. 

Mrs. Polly Hanst was hon- 
ored with areception at Our Town 
Theatre. She was the only re- 
maining member of the 1949 Cen- 
tennial Committee. 

Monday, October 11 

Monday was termed “Yester- 
year Day” and the weather was 
very good that day. Earliest ac- 
tivity for that day was the show- 
ing of videotapes at the Oakland 
station. The afternoon and 
evening events took place as 
scheduled. 

Tuesday, October 12 

Tuesday was “Veterans' Day," 
and activities began with a sa- 
lute to the veterans at the Front 
Page Stage along Green Street 
at 11:45 a.m. It was followed at 
1:00 p.m. by the dedication cer- 
emony of the Historical Society’s 
gazebo. Other outdoor activities 
proceeded as usual, including the 
6:30 p.m. dedication of the Vet- 
erans Memorialin the little park 
at the corner of Third and Oak 
streets. 

Wednesday, October 13 

There was change in the pro- 
gram on Wednesday, “Farmers’ 
and Homemakers Day,” with the 
addition of one activity: the dedi- 
cation of the new bridge across 
the Little Youghiogheny River 
behind the Mt. Fresh Pavilion 
market. Itwasa linkin the walk- 
ing path that went beyond Wash- 
ington Spring. Called the “Asa 
McCain Walking Bridge” it was 
dedicated with a ribbon cutting 
at 9 a.m. on Wednesday morn- 


ing. 

It was also on Wednesday that 
the Sesquicentennial activities 
began to mix with the Autumn 
Glory Festival activities. 
Wednesday evening was the 
night of the Golden Ambassa- 
dors banquet at the Wisp near 
Deep Creek Lake. 

Late that night there was a 
thunderstorm, and the weather 
cooled considerably. 

Thursday, October 14 

Despite the rain on Wednes- 
day night, Thursday opened with 
cold and windy, but dry weather. 
The Sesquicentennial activities 
progressed according to plan; the 
big event of Thursday was the 
Oktoberfest and Firemen’s Pa- 
rade. The temperature gradually 
rose during the day, and by 
evening it was no longer windy 
and the weather settled down to 
be just a cool evening. There 
must have been in excess of 100 
pieces of fire department equip- 
mentin the parade, and the side- 
walks of downtown Oakland were 
crowded with spectators. Third 
Street was blocked off between 
Green and Center streets, and 
hundreds of people congregated 
in the Oakland Volunteer Fire 
Department area. The 
Oktoberfest party in the fire hall 
was the “biggest ever.” 

Friday, October 15 

Designated as “Forestry/Wild- 
life, Family Day,” there were a 
number of Sesquicentennial and 
Autumn Glory activities sched- 
uled for the day. School had been 
dismissed on Thursday, so there 
were activities in which the stu- 
dents could engage. The weather 
was excellent; in fact, it was the 
beginning of a beautiful fall 
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Carriage beside gazebo during Autumn Glory Parade. 


weekend. 

Fireworks were scheduled for 
either Friday or Saturday eve- 
nings. Due to the excellent 
weather they were set off on Fri- 
day evening from the “overlook.” 

Saturday, October 16 

Called “Homecoming Day,” 
Saturday was dominated by the 
annual Autumn Glory Festival 
parade. Thousands of people 
were in Oakland, and the down- 
town streets were packed with 
an estimated 20,000 spectators. 
An excursion train came into the 
station at 11:30 a.m. with about 
800 passengers who werein town 
until it departed again at 3:00 
p.m. It was probably in keeping 
with the first Autumn Leaf Ex- 
cursion train which came to Oak- 
landon Sunday, October 3, 1937. 

Sunday, October 17 

Sunday was a day of relax- 


ation after the busy schedule of 
activities that dominated the pre- 
ceding week. Another excursion 
train arrived at the Oakland sta- 
tion at 11:30 and departed at 
3:00 p.m. Unlike the day before, 
the passengers could choose to 
ride shuttle buses to Swallow 
Falls, view the craft shows, or 
attend the Fly-In at the Gortner 
Airport. 

It was also a day when the 
volunteers had a party on the 
Court House Plaza beginning at 
4:00 p.m. It was an informal af- 
fair, and all the volunteers were 
smiling. Under the efficient lead- 
ership of Mayor Asa McCain, the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration 
had been a great success. 
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lion feet of logs per year from the 
woods. 

Two miles up-river from 
Friendsville were two sawmills 
at the town of Kendall, also 
served by rail lines. 

Near Grantsville, Jennings 
Brothers had pushed their rail- 
road up the Casselman River val- 
ley, and it was also carrying out 
thousands of feet of logs per year 
from forests in that part of the 
county. 

During this same time, the 
West Virginia Central and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad was well estab- 
lished in the Potomac River val- 
ley, serving sawmills all the way 
to the river’s source and into parts 
of West Virginia. The railroad 
was also fed lumber by the many 
spur lines that went up the vari- 
ous hollows from the river. 

One byproduct of the lumber 
industry was the growth of tan- 
nerles in several parts of the 
county. There was an abundant 
supply of tree bark from the saw 
mills for the operation of these 
tanneries. 

Grist Mills 

here were small grist mills 
in operation in the county when 
the new century began. A num- 
ber of them still depended on 
water power to turn the machin- 
ery in the mill, but the oldest one 
in the county, Stanton’s Mill at 
Grantsville, was already har- 
nessed to steam power. 

Communications 

Telegraph lines appeared in 
Garrett County with the advent 
of the railroads. However, by com- 
munication standards, the 


county was deemed “modern” 
when the new century arrived. 
The Garrett County Telephone 
Company was organizedin 1899, 
and by 1900, lines stretched from 
the county seat in Oakland to 
many of the towns in the county. 

Along with the telephone lines 
in the towns were wires carrying 
electricity. Small generating 
plants were ina number of towns, 
so that the electric light was no 
longer a novelty when the new 
century began. 

Anecdotes 

Naturally, over the succeed- 
ing years, there were the ques- 
tions: “Where were you when the 
new century began? What do 
you remember best?” 

A number of parties and 
dances must have been held all 
over the county to welcomein the 
New Year and New Century. 
Probably very few adults went to 
bed early that Sunday night, the 
last night of the old year and 
passing century. 

One of the anecdotes passed 
along by the people of Oakland 
about that New Year's Eve con- 
cerned the evening passenger 
train that arrived about 12:20 
a.Mm, January 1, 1900. Some- 
one had placed 19 railroad torpe- 
does on the track and as the train 
came into Oakland it saluted the 
new year andnew century witha 
series of 19 successive, loud ex- 
plosions from the torpedoes. 

This then, was Garrett County 
when the new century began—a 
hundred years ago. 
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Drane rocking chair presented by Mrs. Smith to Mayor Carlson 
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Pricilla Drane’s grave stone 


PRISCILLA LAMAR 
DRANE 


DIED FEB 29 1836 
WED 10 
JAMES BRANE 
FCB.IS 269 





Drane Family Reunion 
By Ms. Rosanne Sherwood 


During the third weekend of 
last September, nearly 70 de- 
scendents of Lt. James and 
Priscilla Lamar Drane gathered 
for a family reunion at the origi- 
nal log home in Accident. The 
Dranes were the first settlers on 
the tract of land known as 
Flowerly Vale, where the cabin 
was built. Descendents came 
from Colorado, Texas, Nebraska, 
Montana, Kentucky, Pennsylva- 
nia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Kansas, Delaware, Arizona, 
Virginia and Maryland. 

They were served a catered 
picnic on the lawn of the home of 
their ancestors by the ladies from 
Zion Lutheran Church, Accident. 

Host for the Drane family re- 
union was the Accident Cultural 
and Historical Society. 

Rocking Chair Donated 

An ancient rocking chair was 
donated by Mrs. Quida Butter- 
field Smith of Burwell, Nebraska. 
It had belonged to her great- 
grandmother, Priscilla Drane 
Dunn, who was born December 
25, 1828, in the Drane log cabin 
at Accident. She was the daugh- 


ter of James and Margaret Fra- 
zee Drane and granddaughter 
Priscilla Lamar Drane. James 
and Margaret moved west to 
Monroe, Wisconsin, andon Janu- 
ary 13, 1854, their daughter Pri- 
scilla married John Dunn, 

She went to Nebraskain 1883, 
after the death of her husband, 
who had received injuries on his 
way home from the Civil War. 
She was granted a Homestead 
near Rosehill, Nebraska, north 
of Burwell by the government. 
She moved to the homestead in 
1884, where she raised 3 of her 5 
children. (Two previous daugh- 
ters died in early childhood in 
Wisconsin.) Priscilla died at the 
home of her daughter, Emma 
Dunn Butterfield, near Burwell, 
Nebraska, on August 21, 1911. 

When Mrs. Quida Butterfield 
Smith donated her great- 
grandmother’s rocking chair she 
stated, “I feel that the Drane log 
house is where the rocking chair 
belongs.” In addition to the chair, 
Mrs. Butterfield also donated a 
framed picture of Priscilla Drane 
Dunn. The gifts were accepted 
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by Accident mayor Richard 
Carlson, who accepted them on 
behalf of the town and the Cul- 
tural Society. He expressed his 
gratitude to the Drane family for 
bringing the historical items all 
the way from Nebraska. 
New Grave Stone 

Members of the Drane family 
visited the Zion Lutheran Cem- 
etery, where Lt. James Drane 
and his wife, Priscilla Lamar 
Drane, are buried side by side. 
For many of the visitors, it was 
the first time they had seen the 
new marker for Mrs. Drane's 
grave. It was purchased by the 
Accident Cultural and Histori- 
cal Society to honor her memory. 
(Mrs. Drane’s grave wasn’t 
marked.) Through the efforts of 
Sally Schwing, Mrs. Drane’s 
monument is matched in mate- 
rial and design with that of her 
husband’s. 

Drane Genealogy 

Larry Drane presented the Ac- 
cident Cultural and Historical So- 
ciety with a thick volume of Drane 
genealogy. It is available for pub- 
lic use at the Accident Branch of 
the Ruth Enlow Library. 

Those who wish to tour the 
Drane log cabin may do so free of 
charge by calling the Town Hall 
Mon., Wed., or Fri., 301-746-6346. 

Souvenirs of Accident are avail- 
able for purchase at the Town Hall. 


Proper Address for 
Donations, Memorials, 
and Items for the 
Corresponding Secretary 

Until future notice, members 
and friends of the Historical So- 
ciety who wish to make dona- 
tions to the museum or a dona- 
tion to the Society in honor or 
memory of someone are asked to 
send them to the Corresponding 
Secretary. His address is below. 

Mr. Kenneth L. Hardesty 

981 Dennett Road, 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Card No. 56- 
Where Are You? 


Robert Bantz (see article on 
Braddock Road Y2K) was shown 
an excellent collection of picture 
postcards made by Ernest K. 
Weller of Washington, Pa. Weller 
accompanied Prof. Lacock on his 
1908-09 hike over the old 
Braddock Road. The collection 
wasinthe museum in Frostburg, 
where Mrs. Betty VanNewkirk 
had assembled 59 of the 60 post- 
cards comprising the collection. 
Postcard No. 56 is the only one 
missing from the collection. 

Society members who might 
own No. 56 are asked to loan it to 
be copied and thereby complete 
the collection. 
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history among our people. 
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Society at Oakland, Md. Entered 
as second-class matter March 12, 
1942, at the Post Office at Oak- 
land, Maryland, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

Printed by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. For Sale by the secretary 
and at the Ruth Enlow Library. 
Single copy $3.75 

Membership: Annual mera- 
bership fee is $15.00; life mem- 
bership $250.00. The four issues 
of this quarterly bulletin, THE 
Glades Star, are included with 
each membership. 

Postmaster: Send address 
changes to The Glades Star, P.O. 
Box 28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

Correspondence: The 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


Spring Fund- 
Raising Dinner 


Plans are underway for a fund- 
raising dinner by the Historical 
Society. It will be held on Thurs- 
day evening, April 27, 2000, at 
the Pleasant Valley Community 
Building, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
As presently planned, it willbea 
buffet style dinner with the choice 
of several types of dessert. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
will be Mr. Al Feldstein, writer, 
photographer, and historian from 
Cumberland. His most recent 
book, Historic Coal Mining and 
Railroads of Allegany County, 
Maryland, hasreceived excellent 
sales in Cumberland and the 
George’s Creek area. At the 
spring fund-raising dinner he will 
speak about the North Branch of 
the Potomac with emphasis on 
coal production in that area. His 
talk will be accompanied by a 
slide show presentation. 

Price for this dinner will be 
$20.00 per person, which _in- 
cludes a free raffle ticket. 

The centerfold of this issue of 
the magazine has a reservation 
form for the meal. Make checks 
payable to the New Museum 
Fund. Please note that the cut- 
off date for the reservations is 
April 21. 


Museum Tours 
Begin 


On Tuesday, Feb. 8, the first 
student tour of the new year at the 
Museum took place; 46 students, 
adult chaperones, and teachers from 
Broad Ford Elementary School 
came to see the displays in the 
Museum. Last year, over 400 stu- 
dents with chaperones and teach- 
ers toured the Museum. 

In 1999, a total of 5,158 visi- 
tors came to the Museum. 
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A Gift Of Land 


Parking space for the tenants 
has been a persistent problem for 
the Society’s new Museum build- 
ing in downtown Oakland. Only 
limited space was available for 
the secretaries and clients of of- 
fices rented on the second floor of 
the building. Part of the parking 
spaces the Society was able to 
provide was through agreements 
with adjacent land owners. 

Then came the gift of land, 
next to the gazebo, from Brown- 
ings Incorporated through Donald 
M. Browning. (Brownings Incor- 
porated owns the Browning’s 
Foodland on Rt. 135 east of Oak- 
land.) It was given in memory of 
his brother, Robert Browning, who 
was killed during World War II. 

The property which was do- 
nated to the Society was origi- 
nally part of Daily Park of 140 
years ago. During the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, the park was 
subdivided into lots which were 
sold for building locations. In 1975, 
the Naylor’s Store fire ignited the 
restaurant building located on the 
Brownings Incorporated’s lot, 
which had been purchased by 
them from the William Gibson 
estate in 1958. After the debris 
from the 1975 fire were cleared 
off, the land was turned into a 
parking lot. 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society wishes to take this space 
in the magazine to issue a very 
grateful “thank you” to Donald M. 
Browning for his initiative in pro- 
viding this gift of land from 
Brownings Incorporated. A for- 
mal dedication ceremony for in- 
cluding this lot as a part of the 
revitalized Daily Park will take 
place in March of this year. 


Mortgage Credit 
Option 


Ed. Note: This bit of information 
may or may not apply to any of 
our members, but the following 
is reprinted from The Preserva- 
tionist of Montgomery Co. 

Owners of historic properties 
who are eligible for the state of 
Maryland Heritage Preservation 
Tax Credit for approved reha- 
bilitation of their properties now 
have even more incentives with 
the signing of new legislation by 
Governor Parris Glendening last 
spring. Inthe past, property own- 
ers with little state income tax 
hability could not take full ad- 
vantage of the 25% tax credit 
offered by the state on qualified 
rehabilitation projects. Under 
the new option, property owners 
can transfer an approved state 
tax credit to their lending insti- 
tutions and receive a reduction 
in the principal amount or inter- 
est rate of a mortgage loan (ora 
loan taken out for the property 
rehabilitation). 

This allows owners to make 
full and immediate use of an 
approved credit rather than 
spreading it over a 10-year pe- 
riod as a tax reduction. This op- 
tion may be used by developers 
who resell the historic property, 
and also for rental housing in 
historic buildings. 

The program took effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1999, for all taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 
1998. For more information, or 
to request a Heritage Preserva- 
tion Certification Application, 
contact the Maryland Historical 
Trust Office of Preservation Ser- 
vices, 410-514-7627 or 410-514- 
7628. Applications may also be 
downloaded at www.ari.net/md 
shpo, under “documents.” 
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More About Dorsey Road and Hotel 


Ed. Note: In the December 1999 
issue of this magazine, there was 
an article about the Dorsey Road 
and Dorsey’s Hotel. At the end of 
the article, more information on 
the subject was requested from 
friends or members of the His- 
torical Society. Mrs. Sally 
Stanton Jarrett sent The Glades 
Star a letter along with some 
newspaper photographs. Her let- 
ter seems to clear up the matter 
once and for all about the Dorseys 
and Adam Shultz. Below are 
some quotes from Mrs. Jarrett’s 
letter. 

“In the December 1999 issue 
of The Glades Star, lsensed some 
confusion regarding’ the 
Casselman Hotel Building... and 

the old Grantsville School 
building.... ... I don’t believe it 
was ever owned by the Dorsey 
Family. 

“The Glades Star, 6-1956, p. 


329 says, ‘The Dorseys bought 
the property in 1904. Mr. & Mrs. 
Joseph Fahey purchased the ho- 
tel in 1925 and operated it to 
date.’ Mrs. Fahey was a niece of 
the Dorsey owners, who were 
known as Miss Carrie, Miss 
Maggie, Miss Mollie and Mr. 
Daniel Dorsey. The Dorsey Ho- 
tel Road name wasa logical choice 
as the road borders the western 
end of the Hotel. I believe, in 
earlier times, that same road 
went northto Salisbury, Pa., past 
the Good Will Home and was 
known as the Salisbury Road. In 
an obituary of Miss ‘Mollie’ Mary 
C. Dorsey, born in 1862 and died 
in July 1932, it notes that he 
family moved to Garrett Co. 
about 1863. She ‘came to 
Grantsville 30 years ago where 
she, with her sisters,...and 
brother ... very successfully con- 
ducted the well known and popu 
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Donations 


Latest donations to the Historical Society in general or to the 
Gazebo Fund in particular by individuals and organizations, 
October 26, 1999 to February 5, 2000. (Members are asked to 
note the beginning and ending dates of the listing.) 


B.P.0O.E. (Elks) Oakland 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
Col. & Mrs. R.C.Browning 
Mr. & Mrs. Howard Boggs 
Dr. & Mrs. Thomas Crawford 
Dr. & Mrs. James Feaster 
Gary Fitzwater 
Mrs. Nancy Helbig 
Thomas Henline 
Kitzmiller Lions Club 
Mary R. Pelopipa 
C.Y. Rice 
Jacquelyn Shirer 
Mr. & Mrs. Francis A. Sowers 


lar Casselman Hotel.’ The obitu- 
ary further states that she had 
been a Garrett County school 
teacher, prior to coming to 
Grantsville. 

“After looking at the article in 
The Glades Star 6-1989, p.317, 
my opinion is that there is not a 
puzzle. 

“Adam Shultz did indeed build 
his brick building about 1845 on 
the south side of the Pike, almost 
opposite the Starner House.... 
Long-time teacher Kathryn 
Speicher stated, ‘this school 
(Grantsville) was a two-story 
structure built about ....the 
present building, growing froma 
small two-structure has been 
added to, to make the present 
structure.’ 

“Esther Bender in her 1997 
An Old Pike Travelogue, p.9 
quotes J. Thomas Scharfs His- 


tory of Western MD, Vol. IL, origi- 
nally published in 1882, ‘Adam 
Schultz (Shultz) who built for a 
tavern the brick house after- 
wards converted into a school 
building. 

“As to the ‘confusion’ caused 
by an 1908 article in the Garrett 
Journal (which I have not seen) 
I can only conclude that the in- 
formation was not clearly writ- 
ten or was reported by someone 
who confused the Casselman 
Hotel (Dorsey Hotel) with the old 
brick Shultz House, later con- 
verted into the Grantsville 
School. 

“Both buildings were con- 
structed of brick during the 1840s 
and that could have caused some 
confusion. ....If only buildings 
could tell their own stories!!!” 
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Memorial and “In Honor” 
Donations List 


Latest memorial donations to the Museum Fund and Gazebo Fund 
of the Historical Society by individuals and organizations October 26, 
1999, to February 5, 2000. (Members are asked to note the beginning 
and ending dates of the listing.) 
Betty Beachy, by Shirley Panther 
Eloise Callis, by Carl & Nina Callis 
Walter & Mae Deberry, by Hobert and Raymond McRobie 
Caroline Gibson, by Tom & Shirley Henline 
B.I. Gonder and James J. Helbig, by Gonder Ins. Agency & 
Kathryn Gonder 
Anne Naylor Grant, by the following individuals or organiza- 
tions: 
By Samuel Ewer Eastman 
By Jo Elizabeth D. Gergoff 
By Gordon, Fineblatt, Rothman, Hoffberger & Hollander 
By Bob and Susannah Kurtz 
By Wayne R. & Jackie M. Johnson 
By Alex & Margaret Mahood 
By James & Shirley Mumford 
By Carl & Ann Rebele 
By Susan M. Riley 
By Robert & Ann Proudfoot 
By Christine G. Riddle & Robert Murray 
By Martha Ashby Rinehart 
By Ann Blakeslee Smith & Ann Marie Smith 
By Rita B. Sparks 
Doris Groves, by Tom and Shirley Henline 
Alice Heise, by Alice Smith 
Wilma Lambert, by Alice Smith 
John W. “Jack” Lawton, by Virginia Lawton 
John W. “Jack” Lawton, by Mary V. Worgan Murray 
C. Robert and Thelma Porter, by Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Hardesty 
Ralph Pritts III, by Robert. Boal 
William Henry and Dora Steiding Schmidt by, Mildred S. Nethkin 
Nelson Thomasson III, by Roxelyn M. Pepper 
Mary Grace Umstot, by Bartley & Charlotte Robey 
Mary Grace Umstot, by Jacquelyn Shirer. 
In Honor of Judge & Mrs. Lewis Jones, by Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
S. Jones 
In Honor of Martha Kahl, by Ann Blakeslee Smith 
In Honor of Beatrice Gonder Taylor, by Judge & Mrs. Lewis 
Jones 
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Oakland’s “Daily Park” 


A forgotten part of Oakland’s 
history is the name “Daily 
Park.” Presently, it has been 
revived by the Garrett County 
Historical Society for the lot 
where the Deer Park Hotel 
Gazebo now sits at the corner 
of Second and Liberty streets 
in Oakland. This landisa small 
piece of the original Daily Park 
that once stretched from the 
Oakland Station to the mini- 
park on Second Street, which 
the town created three years 
ago. 

Daily Park was formed a cen- 
tury and a half ago by John 
Daily, proprietor of the old 
Glades Hotel. (His daughter 
Mary, was General Crook’s 
wife.) Daily chose the land op- 
posite the hotel on the north 
side of the railroad tracks for 
his park. The 1907 Davis Hard- 
ware Bulletin has an article 
which recalls it as “beautiful 
with flowers, rustic houses, 
good walks, etc.” Wilson Creek 
ran through the park before 
passing under the B&O Rail- 
road. 


The Glades Hotel was a 
popular resort hotel, visited by 
such people as Jefferson Davis 
before the Civil War, and it is 
not hard to imagine U.S. sena- 
tors, Jefferson Davis, and oth- 
ers strolling through the park 
on a warm summer evening. 


Business in downtown Oak- 
land began to grow, the value 
of land increased, and Daily 
Park was subdivided into build- 


ing lots. Little by little, the 
park disappeared as buildings 
were erected on it; by 1900 it 
was completely gone. 


Then, in the late 1930s the 
process was reversed as some 
of the buildings next to the rail- 
road were torn down. Naylor’s 
Hardware Store fire in 1975 
opened up a large section of the 
old park space, and the store’s 
land was turned into a parking 
lot. Finally, in 1999, the 
Miller’s Market building fire 
opened up an additional sec- 
tion of the old park at the cor- 
ner Second and Liberty streets. 


Thus, when the Garrett 
County Historical Society ac- 
quired the corner lot and moved 
in the Deer Park Gazebo, the 
lot took on the appearance ofa 
small park. The question arose, 
”Shouldn’t this area be givena 
name?” The response was, 
“Let’s call it ‘Daily Park’.” 


And so, acentury anda half 
after the original Daily Park 
was created, the name is ap- 
plied to a small piece of it that 
has been turned into a park 
once again. 


Last year there was an over- 
whelming response of contribu- 
tions to renovate the Deer Park 
Hotel Gazebo and move it onto 
the lot. Future plans call for land- 
scaping the lot and placing brick 
sidewalks in the area. Any con- 
tributions the members would 
like to make toward this project 
as memorials or other dedica- 
tions will be gratefully received. 
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Title block for One Room School map 


One Room School Map 


Back in January of 1998, The 
Glades Star received a small 
folder, printed in 1911, which 
listed Garrett County Schools and 
the trustees of each school. There 
were 135 schools listed, and most 
of them were one room schools. 
The folder was photographed and 
printedin the March 1998 edition 
of the magazine, along with pho- 
tographs of Bernard School and 
Mason School which showed the 
students lined up outside the 
school. Since 1911, one room 
schools in Garrett County have 
become a thing of the past. Begin- 
ning in the 1920s, they were closed 
one by one under a “consolida- 
tion’ program ofthe Board of Edu- 
cation. The students were trans- 
ported to larger, multi-room 
schools. 


What became of the vacant 
school buildings? Anumber ofthem 
were not torn down, but sold to 
individuals for a various uses — 
many of them were remodeled into 
homes. 

In order not to lose the place 
where these schools had been lo- 
cated, The Glades Star set about to 
collect this information and put it 
on a map. The response by friends 
and members ofthe Garrett County 
Historical Society wasphenomenal. 
Many letters and telephone calls 
were received over a two-year pe- 
riod withinformation about the one 
room schools. 

Thus, we now havea map thatis 
about 99% complete, and will be 
exhibited at various places around 
Garrett County after the end of 
March. 


oe 
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“Brown’s 
Miscellaneous 
Writings” 


Backin 1896, a former Garrett 
County resident, Jacob Brown, 
gathered together, in a book, a 
series of newspaper articles 
which he had written over a 12- 
year period. Born and raised in 
the Grantsville area, Brown was 
a practicing attorney in Cum- 
berland in 1896. Many of the 
newspaper articles concerned 
people, background history, and 
historicevents of Garrett County. 

The book proved interesting 
tomany ofthe county’s residents, 
and sometime during the mid- 
1900s, it was “out ofprint.” Years 
later, it was reprinted by the 
Bicentennial Committee of 
Garrett County and once again 
offered for sale in 1976. After 
handling the book for a limited 
time, the Committee gave all the 
remaining copies to the Histori- 
cal Society, which offered them 
for sale. By the mid-1990s the 
book was once again “out of print.” 

Viewing it as an excellent re- 
source for Garrett County his- 
tory, the Publications Commit- 
tee of the Historical Society is 
planning to reprint Brown’s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings this Spring. 
Details of price and how to pur- 
chase the book will be appear in 
the June 2000issue of The Glades 
Star. 


Continued from Page 196 


where Lt. Micheler planted stone 
monuments. They were: 1. Behind 
the Fairfax Stone; 2.On top of Back- 
bone Mountain; 3. Wherethe bound- 
ary line crossed the Turnpike (Rt. 
50); 4. On top of Snaggy Mountain; 
5. Feik’s Hill; 6. Intersection with 
Mason-Dixon Line. Perhaps these 
stone monumentscan be found and 
photographed, also. 


The Hazleton Prize 
Shooting Medal 


In January of this year Mrs. 
Madeleine Collins of McHenry 
brought to your editor three small 
boxes containing medals over 100 
years old. Earlier her father, 
Stephen M. Carney, had askedif 
the Museum would like to have 
some medals awarded prior to 
the Spanish American War. They 
were medals won by Peter A. 
Chisholm and David M. Mason 
in various shooting matches. 
Both men had been in the Civil 
War, and were “crack shots.” 
Later, they joined the Maryland 
National Guard, and were offic- 
ers in the Oakland Company. 
Included in the boxes was the 
gold Hazleton Medal won by Mr. 
Peter Chisholm. 

A week later, your editor met 
Mr. Randall Kahl, a Garrett 
County military historian, and 
talked with him about the Guard 
unit. His response was, “I havea 
whole newspaper clipping from 
a 1945 issue of The Republican 
about that unit. Pll send you a 
copy.” 

The Hazleton Prize 

To date, little is know about 
the Hazleton medal other than 
its physical aspect and an old 
newspaper clipping from the 
Cumberland Daily News feature 
with the title “Forty Years Ago. 
July 30, 1887.” It was in the 
jewelry box with the medal. 

“A rifle match for the Hazleton 
prize, a beautiful and costly gold 
badge, set with diamonds, was 
held at Washington Spring 
Range, Oakland. The match was 
open to all comers, and there 
were 50 contestants. The winner 
was Capt. P.A. Chisholm, who 
made 24 out of a possible 25.” 

Peter Alexander Chisholm 


Continued on Page 178 
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Part of the Bishoff farm. 
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The Bishoff Branding Iron 


A Bit Of History Recorded By Ed King 


The Bishoff branding iron dates 
back to 1879, when George E. Bishoff 
purchased the farm from Josiah 
and Robert Gordon. Brandingirons 
were still in use at that time be- 
cause fencing was uncommon and 
open range pasturing wasstill prac- 
ticed. The brand letter onthe brand- 
ing iron was the letter “B” was hand 
forged, probably by someone on the 
farm or by a local blacksmith. 

In 1909, the farm was trans- 
ferred by George E. Bishoff to his 
son, Thomas Bishoff. Thomas and 
his wife, Odessa M. Bishoff, owned 
the farm until 1933, when they 
transferred it to Emerson Bishoff 
and his wife, Eva (Falkenstein) 
Bishoff. 

During most of these years, the 
branding iron was used to brand 
calves, marking them as Bishoff 
property. However, during the 1920s 
with the advent of increased fenc- 
ing, the brand was used less and 
less. As a result, the branding iron 
became an unimportant tool in the 
everyday life of the farm. 

The Branding Iron Leaves 
The Bishoff Farm 

Around 1928, Thomas Bishoff 
drove his truck to Oakland to pick 
up supplies. He parked near the 
County Sheriffs Office, and while 
he shopped for supplies, Sheriff Bill 
Casteel parked his motor cycle be- 
hind Thomas truck. When Thomas 
was leaving his parking space, he 
backed up the truck and hit the 
motorcycle, crushing its front wheel. 

Thomas immediately went into 
the Sheriffs Office and offered to 
pay for the damaged wheel. Bill 
Casteel refused payment, but said 
he would come down to the farm in 
a few days and select something 
from Thomas as payment for the 
wheel. Casteel was a collector of 
antiques, and had all sorts of items 


which people might call “junk” 
rather than valuable antiques. His 
collection included Indian artifacts, 
wagon wheels, guns, knives, and so 
forth. Heselected the Bishoffbrand- 
ing iron, and perhaps some other 
items, as negotiated settlement for 
the price ofa new motorcycle wheel. 
The Branding Iron Changes 
Hands Again 

In 1965, Ed King purchased 
“Dunwandering,” a cabin on Deep 
Creek Lake. The realtorfrom whom 
Edboughtthecabin was Bill Casteel; 
he was part owner, with Dick 
Pagenhart, of the Home and Farm 
Realty. The cabin was filled with 
beautiful antiques, and this started 
Ed into collecting antiques, also. 
Bill owned the cabin adjacent to 
Ed’s, and a good friendship devel- 
oped between the two of them; most 
of it revolved around their common 
interest in collecting things of years 
gone by. Around 1970, Ed King 
came into possession of the Bishoff 
branding iron through a trade of 
items with Bill Casteel. 

Branding Iron Returns To 
The Farm 

In 1977, Ed King married Jean 
“Enie’ Smouse, daughter of Lorena 
(Falkenstein) Smouse, who was a 
sister to Mrs. Eva (Falkenstein) 
Bishoff. Ed King waited for the best 
occasion toreturn the branding iron 
toits rightful home. It came on July 
17, 1999, when the 120" anniver- 
sary of the Bishoff farm was cel- 
ebrated. As family and friends 
looked on, the 120-year-old brand- 
ing iron was returned to its farm 
home. During its 120-year history, 
the branding iron had been on the 
farm for about 50 years and some- 
where else in the county for about 
70 years; hopefully, it will never 
leave the Bishoff farm again. 
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State Road (U.S. 219) crossing Bear Creek. 


“Many Scenes of God’s Creation” 
Volume IV of the Leo Beachy Legacy 


A combination of interesting 
photographs and text, the fourth 
booklet of Leo Beachy photo- 
graphs, has now been published. 
It represents the completion of 
work undertaken by Maxine 
Beachy Broadwater and Mat- 
thew W. Novak in 1996. This is 
the final publication of the series 
and contains over 50 photographs 
within its 45 pages. 

Through these four volumes, 
Mrs. Broadwater and Mr. Novak 
have given four aspects of Leo 
Beachy’s life and photographic 
work. The majority of his photo- 
graphs were taken on glass plate 
negatives, but most of them were 
accidentally destroyed after his 
death. Only 2,500 of thousands 
of negatives were saved and the 
photographs used in four vol- 
umes were selected from these 
remaining negatives. 

Theme - Fourth Volume 

Inside the cover page, Mrs. 


Broadwater has quoted a few sen- 
tences from Leo Beachy’s writ- 
ings. 

As Uncle Leo said, “Photo- 
graphs represent different 
phases of one’s life.” He did not 
want to have his name engraved 
in stately halls when he was gone, 
but wanted to be remembered in 
the hearts of men, women, and 
children as one who joyfully 
strove under difficulties to bring 
many pictures before them with 
his pen andcamera so they could 
see and appreciate the many 
scenes of God’s creation. 

These words are the theme 
for Volume IV. 

On The Road 

Unlike previous photographic 
selection of previous volumes, the 
authors have found a group which 
were taken as Leo Beachy trav- 
eled over local roads. One which 
he traveled was the old State 
Road, which is now U.S. 219. 


SS 
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Traveling from North to South 
on the State Road he photo- 
graphed many ofthe views which 
we see today. Yet, he also saw 
them as part of God’s creation. 

For example, he photographed 
the Cove area from the top of the 
hill which looked over the peace- 
ful farm land below. (Today, there 
is a wonderful overlook in the 
same place.) Then he walked 
slightly north and turned his 
camera on the Rabbit Hollow 
area. He was able tocatch a vivid 
contrast between light and shad- 
ows, and a flock of sheep grazing 
in the foreground, He classed 
the result as one of his best pho- 
tographs, and gave it the title 
“The Flock of the Hills.” (p. 2) 

The State Road was still under 
construction when he took some 
of his photographic trips. He pho- 
tographed gangs of workmen and 
period road building machinery. 
In Accident, for example, he pho- 
tographed the “one mile of con- 
crete” which went through the 
town. This “mile of concrete” was 
an experiment, and the first sec- 
tion of concrete road ever built in 
Garrett County. (p. 6) 

At one time, Leo Beachy and 
his camera traveled over into 
West Virginia on the Northwest- 
ern Turnpike, (now U.S. #50 ) to 
a location near Rowlesburg, W. 
Va. At the bottom of the moun- 
tain west of Aurora, W.Va., he 
photographed the old covered 
bridge that crossed Cheat River. 
It was a survivor of the horse and 
buggy days. Replaced by a con- 
crete highway bridge in the 
1930s, the abutments of the 
bridge can still be seen on the 
river banks. (p. 17) 

“Men at work’ could be a title 
for some of the miscellaneous 
Beachy photographs included in 


Volume IV. For example, he has 
a photograph of men sitting ona 
steam tractor, and a coal miner 
emerging from a mine. How- 
ever, one of the most unusual 
ones of the whole series is a 
farmer plowing his field. He is 
being pulled along by a Model T 
Ford equipped with cleted wheels 
and working as a tractor. (p. 34) 
To Purchase 

Volume IV can be purchased 
by writing to Mrs. Maxine 
Broadwater at P.O. Box 57, 
Grantsville, MD 21536. Price is 
$10.00 plus $3.00 for handling 
and postage. Mrs. Broadwater 
can be contacted by telephone at 
301-895-5124. 


Leo Beachy on 
Maryland Public TV 


Part of a program on Mary- 
land Public Television will fea- 
ture life and work of the late Leo 
Beachy of Grantsville. Noted for 
his excellent Garrett County pho- 
tographic work between the years 
1905 and 1927, Beachy will be 
remembered on the program “Im- 
ages of Maryland, 1900-2000.” 
Planned viewing time for the pro- 
gram is a date in March 2000. 

Written and produced locally 
by Glenn Tolbert of McHenry, 
the Garrett County segment of 
the hour-long program will be a 
mix of some of his photographs 
combined with local people de- 
scribing Beachy’s life and the 
importance of his work. The seg- 
ment will be included with a to- 
tal of six Maryland photogra- 
phers who have worked in Mary- 
land during this century. The six 
segments completing the pro- 
gram have been described by one 
MPT executive as, “a photo al- 
bum reflecting 100 years of Mary- 
land living captured by Mary- 
land’s great photographers.” 
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Native stone was used in construction. 
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“Kentuck Knob” 
The Other Frank Lloyd Wright House 


Many people know of “Falling 
Water” between Mill Run and 
Ohiopyle in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania. Designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wnight and built by the Kauffmans 
of Pittsburgh backin the 1930s, itis 
renowned for its innovative archi- 
tectural form, with part ofthe house 
cantilevered over a waterfall. 

By contrast, not many people 
know about “Kentuck Knob,” also 
in Fayette County on Chalk Hill 
Road about six miles east of U.S. 40. 

Choice Of Location 

When Mr. I.N. Hagan of 
Uniontown, Pa., decided to build a 
country home, he chose 96 acres of 
farmlandona foothill east ofLaurel 
Summit Mountain. The location, 
Kentuck Knob, was about six miles 
eastofU.S. Rt. 40, andaneasy drive 
from Uniontown. The area drew its 
unusual name from a farm owned 
by the Mitchell family in the early 
1800s. The word “Kentuck” is an 
Iroquois Indian term that has a 
number of meanings. In thiscase, it 
probably means “meadow land,” 
since the eastern edge of the ridge 
top where it is located, is fertile 
farmland. 

Mr. Hagan’s family was grown, 
leaving only himself and his wife in 
the Uniontown house. In 1953, he 
asked Wright to design a house for 
two people, to be situated on a high 
point of his farmland. He chose the 
architect because he agreed with 
Wright's philosophy that a house 
should be part of the land where it 
sits. Thus, one part of the finished 
structure is nestled into the hill- 
side. 

Design 

Also in keeping with Wright's 
philosophy, a lot of field stone was 
usedin the construction ofthe house 
to make its appearance blend into 
the landscape; the roof was flat- 
tened to simulate the crest of the 
hill where it was located. Glass is 
one of the design features that the 


architect often employed, and he 
included long rows of windows be- 
low the flattened roof. Wright also 
chose to make the building hexago- 
nal shape rather than rectangular; 
this hexagonal pattern is repeated 
inanumberofways throughout the 
house. 

The construction of the house 
was carried out by local craftsmen. 
The work was so well done that 
after one trip tothe site, Wright was 
satisfied that his plans were being 
carried out properly and that addi- 
tional visits were unnecessary. 

Lord and Lady Palumbo 

At the present time, Kentuck 
Knob is owned by Lord and Lady 
Palumbo of England. The question 
sometime arises, “How or why did 
an English Lord buy a house in the 
hills of southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia?’ After taking a guided tour 
through the house, a person begins 
to understand why he purchased it. 

Wright often designed furniture 
to go into his houses, and he de- 
signed houses all over the world. 
Lord Palumbo was a man inter- 
ested in artistic achievement, and, 
as a world traveler, he collected 
many pieces of furniture designed 
by Wright. The Hagans furnished 
Kentuck Knob with a mix of furni- 
ture from their Uniontown house 
and furniture designed by Wright. 
After the Hagans died, much of the 
Uniontown furniture and a few 
pieces of Wright furniture were re- 
moved from the house. For Lord 
Palumbo, a Frank Lloyd Wnght 
house was an excellent place to 
store and display some ofthe Wnght 
furniture which he had collected 
over the years ... so he bought 
Kentuck Knob when it came on the 
market. 

Today, regular guided tours are 
offered to visitors from Tuesday to 
Sunday on a seasonal basis. More 
information may be obtained by 
calling 724-329-1901. 
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The Hazleton medal 


Continued from Page 171 
was a son of James Chisholm 
whorana grist mill on the Yough- 
iogheny River near the point 
where it crosses the Maryland — 
West Virginia line on Rt. 50, west 
of Red House, Md. During the 
Civil War Peter joined the Con- 
federate Army and settled in 
Oakland after the war was over. 
He married Mary S. Mason in 
1871, and served as a Deputy 
Sheriff in Garrett County for a 
number of years. He diedin 1910 
and was survived by three chil- 
dren, Lee, Guy, and Madge. 

In researching for informa- 
tion in The Republican micro- 
film file, your editor found that 
the date Peter A. Chisholm won 
the metal in the shooting match 
was the week before his guard 
company went tocamp at Hagers- 
town. Perhaps the shooting 
match was somehow tied 1n with 
National Guard activities. 

The Maryland National 

Guard 

The Maryland National 
Guard article provided by Mr. 
Randall Kahl was recollections 
by Charles H. Shaffer in 1945, 
one of the few living members of 
the local company at that time. 
The article provides the follow- 
ing information. 

“There were two Maryland 


National Guard companies in 
this part of Maryland. They were 
each part of the 2™ Battalion 
which included CompanyA at 
Frostburg, and Company B at 
Oakland. Unfortunately the 
early company records went up 
in smoke in the great Baltimore 
fire of 1904. However, we do know 
that it had four different Cap- 
tians. E.H. Wardwell, Peter A. 
Chisholm, James Newman and 
Robert Townshend. 

The Lieutenants were R.S. 
Jamison, John F. White, D.M. 
Mason and Edward Spedden. 
When E.H. Wardwell became a 
Lt. Col., Richard T. Browning 
was made Captain and Inspec- 
tor of Target Practice.” 

Mr. Shaffer’s article contin- 
ues, “In getting together a com- 
pany of that kind and to keep it 
going concern must have had a 
high order of ability on the part 
of the officers. Part of the men 
lived in the country and there 
were no good roads or cars in 
those days. However, there were 
two incentives, target shooting 
and summer encampments.” 

“The summer camps were gen- 
erally delightful affairs. The 
weather was usually good, the 
food excellent and we were paid 
a fair wage. Living in tents was 
no hardship. Ofcourse there were 
company and battalion drills and 
a dress parade each evening with 
plenty of music. Guard duty was 
a novelty, but so light as not to 
interfere with our enjoyment.” 

“The company was armed 
with the standard Army 45 calli- 
ber Springfield Rifle that had a 
‘kick like a mule.’ Most of the 
original members were experts 
with the old long hunting rifle so 
that Capt. Wardwell was able to 
putin the field a rifle team called 
the ‘Haymakers’ that acquired a 
wide reputation for skill on the 
rifle range.” 
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MESHACH BROWNING 
GENEALOGY BOOK 


I am interested in purchasing a copy of the book to be published by 
the Garrett County Historical Society containing the Meshach Brown- 
ing genealogical information at $17.50, plus 88 cents sales tax, plus 
$3.00 to cover shipping costs. 


Name 
Address 
Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


SS St 
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MUSEUM 
FUND-RAISING DINNER 


Pleasant Valley Community Building, Thursday evening, April 22, 
2000. Price $20.00 per person. Reservations must be made by April 21. 


Please make reservations at $20.00 per person. 





Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations 








Send to: Mrs. Dorothy Cathell 
550 Liberty Street 
Oakland, MD 21550 


DONATION OR MEMORIAL 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund in the amount 
of $ 


Name 
Address 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Kenneth L. Hardesty 
981 Dennett Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Deep Creek Lake’s 75" Birthday 


Birth Of The Lake 

A small coffer dam was built 
_ across Deep Creek. With the ex- 
_ ception of finishing details, work 
_ on the project was almost com- 
_ plete. After cutting off the flow of 
water in Deep Creek, workmen 
quickly began to seal the bypass 
_ tunnel under the huge impound- 
» ment dam.When the last bucket 
_ of concrete was poured, the tun- 
_ nel was effectively plugged in 
_ mid-March 1925. 
Very slowly water began to ac- 
~ cumulate atthe foot ofthe impound- 
' ment dam that had been under 
_ construction for over a year, and 
Deep Creek Lake was born. 

Vision To Reality 

Construction work on the 
project began on December 1, 
1923, andit was the culmination 
of a 20-year dream and specula- 
tion by Garrett County business 
men to harness the water of the 
Youghiogheny River watershed 
for hydro-electric power. The 
river's precipitous drops for a to- 
tal of 900 feet between Crellin 
and Friendsville, gave the wa- 
tershed water an enormous 
horsepower potential for gener- 
ating electricity. There were at 
least four possible locations for 
dams along the river to take ad- 
vantage of this change in eleva- 
tion. It was an ideal geographi- 
cal situation, with the discharge 
water of each dam going into the 
next one. 

Unfortunately, only one dam 
of the four was ever built; im- 
provementsin high voltage trans- 
mission from coal-fired steam 
generating plants was improved 
to the point that they were more 
cost efficient than hydro-electric 
plants. 

Beginning 

Creation of Deep Creek Lake 
and the electric generating sta- 
tion was a three-fold process. 


Land had to be purchased, an 
impoundment dam had tobe con- 
structed, and all the trees had to 
be removed from the area to be 
inundated. 


Purchase of the land was 
handled by an Oakland corpora- 
tion called the Eastern Land 
Corporation. Almost 8,000 acres 
of land along Deep Creek and its 
tributaries were purchased. Only 
4,500 acres of this area were to 
be inundated, but it meant the 
ruination of many farms whose 
owners said, “all or nothing.” 


The impoundment dam was an 
earth-filled dam with a concrete 
core wallin the center. Itwasovera 
year in construction being 1,300 
feet long, 450 feet wide at the base 
and sloping to 24 feet at the top. 
Final work after the water began to 
collect behind the dam was to finish 
off the earth top, the core wall top, 
and spillway. 

Thousands of trees grew in 
the valley of Deep Creek and its 
tributaries. They were cut down, 
with the smaller branches 
burned in great bond fires and 
the logs hauled away tosaw mills. 
Only the stumps were left. With 
such a massive tree-cutting pro- 
gram in such a short time, hun- 
dreds of logs got by-passed and 
floated around the lake after it 
filled with water. These random 
logs were eventually collected, 
and they too went to saw mills. 
However, for the next 20 years, 
in summer there were stumps 
that had broken loose from the 
bottom of the lake and floated to 
the top. 

Whenit was completed, 1,000 
men had worked on the project, 
12 miles of railroad had been 
built, and 15 miles of primary 
and secondary roads had been 
relocated. Total cost ofthe project 
was over $9,000,000.00. 
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This And That 

The corporation formed to 
launch the project was the 
Youghiogheny Hydro Electric 
Corporation. The actual con- 
struction work was one of the 
largest corporate projects ever 
undertaken at that time in 
Garrett County, exceeded only 
by the building of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad three quar- 
ters of a century earlier. 

Charles Hawley and Com- 
pany Inc., of Washington, D.C. 
was the primary contractor for 
the whole project. This company 
set up headquarters at Third and 
Oak streets in Oakland, with field 
offices at the dam site and the 
power house site. A temporary 
telephone line connected the field 
offices and it was connected to 
the Oakland office through the 
regular telephone system. 

Work on different parts of the 
project stretched northward all 
the way from Oakland to the 
Maryland—Pennsylvania Line, 
and eastward along Deep Creek 
to near Swanton. 

West of Oakland, 12 miles of 
standard gauge railroad were 
built to connect the power house 
and dam sites with the main line 
of the B&O Railroad. ( Part of 
this railroad followed the old 
George Browning narrow gauge 
lumber railroad.) Atwo-mile tun- 
nel was dug from the dam to the 
power house to carry the water 
for the generator turbines. In the 
opposite direction, men cut down 
trees for 11 miles along Deep 
Creek and up many of its tribu- 
taries. Meanwhile, the right-of- 
way for the transmission lines 
was cut from the power house to 
the Maryland—Pennsylvania 
boundary line to connect with 
the Pennsylvania Electric Cor- 
poration lines. 

Astone quarry was opened up 
along the section of railroad that 
went to the power house. It pro- 


duced the sand and crushed stone 
for the power house foundations, 
the core wall of the dam, roads 
that had to be relocated, and all 
of the other concrete work asso- 
ciated with the project. 

The Lake Grows Up 

After the tunnel was plugged 
in March 1925, there was the 
expectation that it would take 
six or eight months for the lake 
to fill. This figure was based on 
water flow measurement of Deep 
Creek prior to the construction of 
the dam. However, heavy rains 
and snow during March and April 
changed this figure dramatically. 

By the first of April, automo- 
bile passengers traveling past 
the lake on the State Road (now 
U.S. 219) could see the water 
rising under the highway bridge. 
The abandoned section of State 
Road that crossed the lake bot- 
tom east of the bridge was cov- 
ered with water. Near the present 
Point View Inn, only the upright 
sides of a small concrete bridge 
marked the location of the old 
State Road in that spot. A week 
later, even these walls had dis- 
appeared under the surface of 
the water. As successive weeks 
passed and April turned into 
May, it was evident that the lake 
would soon be full. 

Finally, at 4 p.m. on May 26, 
1925, the switch was thrown at 
the power house, and the hydro- 
electric plant “went on line.” The 
dream ofharnessing water of the 
Youghiogheny River and its 
tributaries for power had become 
a reality 

Thus, this March 2000 issue of 
The Glades Star marks the 75 
anniversary of Deep Creek Lake. 


For additional reading material about 
Deep Creek Lake, the Historical Society has 
published a “coffee table” type of booklet 
called, “Deep Creek Lake, Past and Present.” 
Containing many photographs as well as 
text, it is for sale at the museum for $10.00 
plus $.50 tax. (By mail, add $2.50 to cover tax 
and shipping.) 
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Same road, 1999. 
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Braddock Road In Y2k 
The Old Road In A New Millennium 


By Robert Bantz 


“Gold! Gold! I’ve found gold!” 
If a person can imagine the joy a 
prospector has when he finds 
gold, then a person can imagine 
some of the pleasure I’ve had in 
hiking over the traces of the old 
Braddock Road. Pieces of it are 
still there almost two and a half 
centuries after the ill-fated mili- 
tary expedition left Fort Cum- 
berland and headed west toward 
the mountains. 

Not that my quest is original. 
In the past century two men, 
John Lacock and Robert Ruckert, 
took the time to write about their 
discoveries. Lacock wrote prior 
to World War I; Ruckert wrote in 
the mid-1970s. Both ofthem took 
photographs of the locations 
where the old military road was 
cut through the wilderness of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Finding the same locations 
that Lacock and Ruckert wrote 
about gave me the same plea- 
sure as the joy of a prospector 
when he finds gold. 

Background 

My interest in things ancient 
began when I was part of an 
archaeological dig years ago. 
This was at the Barton site, an 
ancient Indian village near 
Cresaptown, Md. Like several 
others, I was a novice at this 
work. We had as our mentors 
Mr. Roy Brown, Mr. Charles 
McVeigh, and Mr. Robert Twigg. 

An interesting “find” at this 
site was the remains of an In- 
dian child from the Woodland 
Period; perhaps as old as 1,200 
years ago. The child was wear- 


ing trade beads of thatera, which 
more or less gave a clue to the 
age of the burial. The remains of 
the child were examined and then 
reburied. A “dig” of this sort is to 
gather historic data, not for the 
collection of artifacts. 

Start Of The Braddock 

Road Interest 

In the beginning I knew very 
little about the French and In- 
dian War. Not much more than 
almost 90% of the people who 
live in this part of Maryland 
know. Like them, I didn’t know 
that time has not obliterated one 
very long, and clear reminder of 
this era in history. It is the mili- 
tary road built by Gen. Edwin 
Braddock’s soldiers. 

I really became interested in 
the Braddock Road as the result 
of lectures by Mr. Homer Hoover 
of the Western Maryland Ar- 
chaeological Society. Asa result, 
I did some walking and search- 
ing on my own. But this was no- 
thing compared to what I found 
during the fall of 1999. 

Mr. Howard Buchanan, a 
friend and mentor, suggested 
that I stop by the Museum of the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety in Oakland to see what infor- 
mation they might have on the 
Braddock Road. This was the be- 
ginning of the “gold” that I was to 
find during the following months. 

When I stopped at the mu- 
seum in Oakland, the volunteer 
on duty told me that John Grant 
was probably the one who could 
tell me more about the Braddock 
Road than anyone else available. 
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Braddock Spring, LaVale, Md. 


Jane Bantz at spring, 1999. 
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By coincidence, John stopped in 
at the Museum that afternoon. 
He showed me an article on the 
Braddock Road that was pub- 
lished in the September 1999, 
issue of The Glades Star. He also 
showed mea map ofthe Braddock 
Road and some old picture post- 
cards taken back in 1908-09. A 
few days later, he mailed copies 
ofthe complete texts of the Lacock 
and Ruckert articles which he 
drew on for information for the 
September and December issues 
of The Glades Star. 

Before I left the Museum, I 
was given the names of people in 
Frostburg who could supply ad- 
ditional information about the 
Braddock Road. 

Abundance Of Literature 

So, after walking and explor- 
ing on my own in the beginning 
with only minimal success, I 
found that there was an abun- 
dance of literature in Oakland, 
Frostburg, and other places. Af- 
ter finding that books and pa- 
pers had been written about the 
Braddock Road, the search for 
the trail became easier and more 
adventurous. It was nice to know 
that I was sharing the same ad- 
venture as Lacock and Ruckert. 

As I wrote earlier, the Mu- 
seuin in Oakland had some pic- 
ture postcards taken by Mr. 
Weller of Washington, Pa. He 
was with the party that accom- 
panied John Lacock when he 
hiked over the old road 1908-09. 
What a wonderful surprise it was 
to find an almost complete set in 
Frostburg. I was shown them by 
Mrs. Betty VanNewkirk at the 
splendid museum there and only 
one postcard was missing from 
the set, No.56. 

A neat item about these pic- 


ture postcards is that Lacock pro- 
vided a few lines on the back of 
each one. For example, on the 
front of No. 16 is the title “Camp 
on Henry Blocher Farm, Little 
Savage Mt., west of Frostburg.” 
On the back ofthis card are seven 
lines oftext explaining about this 
particular camp of the Braddock 
military campaign. 

I might add here that traces of 
the Braddock Road in urban ar- 
eas are almost impossible to find. 
Thus, I was very grateful for guid- 
ance by Mr. Jack Griffith, who 
works with Mrs. Van Newkirk. 
He was able to tell me where 
different spots could be located 
in the Frostburg area. 

Exploring and 
Photographing 

After the visit to the Museum 
in Oakland, one of the first places 
where I searched for evidence of 
the road was near Green Lan- 
tern Inn on Rt. 40. John Grant, 
who has also found the Braddock 
Road in different of places, told 
me that he couldn’t find it in this 
location. 

Callit “beginner’s luck”, but I 
was able to find it. As a matter of 
fact, I eventually traced it from 
there to the east side of Meadow 
Mountain and to Camp No. 4 in 
Little Meadows. I was very sur- 
prised to find part of it intact on 
the west side of the mountain, 
since that area was heavily tim- 
bered and strip mined. 

Looking For A Beginning 
Point 

Prior to describing what I 
found as I explored and photo- 
graphed, I want to say that most 
of the old road is on private prop- 
erty. Ifa person tries to follow on 
the ground what I have written 
here, he should ask permission 
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Braddock Road on Laber farm 





Robert Laber points to road, 1999. 
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Mrs. Rose Miller and daughter Nancy provided Shade Hollow 
directions. 





John Beachey and sister Evelyn provided Negro Mtn. directions. 
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Dale Hetrick guided the Bantzes over Negro Mountain. 
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from the owners before tramp- 
ing through their fields and 
woods. 

The best way to describe the 
traces which I found of the 
Braddock Road is to begin at the 
eastern end of the road, near 
Cumberland, Md. Armed with 
Lacock and Ruckert’s articles, 
and prints of Weller’s post cards, 
I searched for whatever I could 
find in Allegany County. One of 
the first things I found was the 
spring on the Laber farm near 
the Toll House on Rt. 40. Lacock 
writes about this spring and [| 
found it was still there, looking 
exactly as it did when Weller 
photographed itin 1908. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Robt. Laber was able to 
point out several places where 
traces of the road still existed. 

His neighbor, Robert King, 
was able to point out several more 
locations east of Clarysville. 
Then, I found that most of the 
traces of the road were obliter- 
ated until it came near the east 
end of the Hoffman Tunnel. 

Earlier, I mentioned help I 
received from Mr. Jack Griffith. 
By his help, I was able to I was 
able to trace the road from 
Hoffman Hollow, through the golf 
course at Frostburg, and to the 
old Layman farm on the edge of 
town. Lacock described it as 
“Layman’s Orchard.” As near as 
can be determined, this was the 
site of the second encampment of 
Braddock’s Army and was termed 
the “Camp at Martin’s Planta- 
tion.” 

The hike through the woods 
and up the east slope of Big Sav- 
age Mountain gives a person a 
feeling of true adventure. I felt 
that it wasjustas difficult for me 
as 1t had been for the soldiers in 


Braddock’s Army. Robert Ruc- 
kert wrote of seeing an old 
Garrett County boundary line 
survey marker as “a monument 
just north of the trail on the east 
side of Big Savage.” WhenI came 
across the marker in the woods, 
I knew that I was following where 
Ruckert had hiked 25 years be- 
fore. 

Sir John’s Rock is not hard to 
miss. Sitting in a grove of trees, 
it looks just the same as it did in 
Weller’s picture postcards. The 
Braddock Road is a deep scar on 
the mountain, and crosses the 
summit near St. John’s Rock. 
One interesting thing that I saw 
in that area was a rock in the 
ground which had a groove worn 
into it by the passage of numer- 
ous wagon wheels. These grooves 
were evidence that Braddock’s 
Road was the “road west” for 
generations of settlers after the 


French and Indian War ended. 


Beyond Big Savage 
Mountain 

West of the summit of Big 
Savage Mountain, a person en- 
ters into an area of farmland and 
the trail is very difficult to find. 
If it hadn’t been for assistance 
from Lawson Duckworth, I would 
not have been able to locate it 
west of Carrey Run and Beall 
School Road. He led me to the 
Blocher farm, and from there 
Forest Blocher showed me the 
trail through their family farm. 

In some places, such as be- 
tween Shades of Death, across 
Two Mile Run and Red Ridge, 
there are dual scars of where the 
road once existed. Apparently as 
rough places developed in the 
road, the travelers would ride 
through the woods or fields for a 
short distance beside the origi 
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Road over Big Savage Mountain. 





Same road traces, 1999. 
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"Little Meadows" — 1908. 


nal road. 

The reason why the road is so 
easy to find in some places is 
because of erosion. It was an 
unpaved road and rain water fol- 
lowed the ruts made by wagon 
wheels causing erosion. Erosion 
continued long after the comple- 
tion ofthe nearby National Road, 
until nature could neutralize it 
with the growth of trees and 
bushes. 

West Of The 
Green Lantern Inn 

In keeping with the guidance 
by some of the wonderful people 
I met as I explored various parts 
of the road, Oscar Merrbach 
showed me where the trail passed 
through his home as it went west- 
ward. He showed me the trail 
across Red Run, along the edge 
of WolfSwamp, and over Meadow 
Mountain. 

Mrs. Maxine Broadwater and 
Dr. Alta Schrock were a great 
help to me in describing frag- 
ments of the road in and around 
Grantsville. However, it wasn’t 
until I got to the Shade Run val- 
ley that I really found a lot of the 
road once more. Keith Miller, 
Mrs. Rose Miller and daughter 
Nancy were able to show me 


where it passed through the 
Miller farm and up the east slope 
of Negro Mountain. Going west- 
ward, Dale Hetrick, John Beachy, 
and Evelyn Beachy gave me di- 
rections and were most helpful 
as I traced the road over Negro 
Mountain and westward toward 
Puzzley Run and Keysers Ridge. 

I ended my hiking and explor- 
ing for the fall of 1999 at Bear 
Camp on the headwaters of Mill 
Run, as did Robert Ruckert. Per- 
haps I will continue exploring 
next spring and follow the mili- 
tary road cut through the wilder- 
ness by the soldiers who marched 
with Gen. Edwin Braddock so 
many years ago. 

Reflection 

When I began this article on 
the Braddock Road, I used the 
term “gold” in the pleasure that I 
received in finding the same lo- 
cations as Lacock and Ruckert. I 
also found another kind of “gold” 
as I explored in Allegany and 
Garrett counties. These were the 
wonderful people that I met along 
the way who were so generous 
with their time in telling me 
about the road and showing me 
where it could be found. 
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The Micheler Line 


Maryland — West Virginia Boundary 
By John Grant 


An interesting thing about the 
byplay of “chance” is that when a 
person begins to research one sub- 
ject he finds something else. This is 
what happened when I was exam- 
ining the 1887 microfilm of The 
Republican in January of this year. 
Mr. Stephen Carney presented the 
Historical Society with a group of 
medals from the Chisholm and 
Mason families. Among them was 
the gold Hazleton Prize won by 
Peter Chisholm ina shooting match 
on July 30, 1887. I was searching 
The Republican microfilm for more 
information about the Hazleton 
Prize; where did it come from and 
who presented it to Mr. Chisholm. 

Unfortunately, the only military 
news near that 1887 date in The 
Republican was about the local Na- 
tional Guard Company’s encamp- 
ment at Hagerstown, Md. 

However, the May 28, 1887, is- 
sue of The Republican contained an 
extensive article about the 1858-59 
survey of the Maryland — Virginia 
(ater W.Va.) boundary line. It was 
prepared by W.P. Townshend, an 
Oakland lawyer. So extensive was 
his article that it was continued to 
the next week’sissue of the newspa- 
per. In all, Lt. Micheler’s official 
report and Mr. Townshend’s com- 
mentary produced an article ofover 
8,000 words. 

Work With County Surveyor 

Backin theearly 1940s, Iworked 
during the summers for C. Milton 
Sincell, county surveyor for Garrett 
County. He had a collection of field 
books of previous surveyors which 
dated back about 75 years. (Appar- 
ently, they were passed on by suc- 
cessive surveyors throughout out 
the years.) 

One day we were surveying the 
hneofamilitarylotnear Cranesville, 
which ended at the Md. — W.Va. 


boundary line. The true western 
corners of this piece of land were 
actuallyin West Virginia. That day, 
Milton Sincell had a very old field 
book, one that had belonged toJohn 
Harned. Init, Harned made a refer- 
ence to this military lot and the 
“Micheler Line.” 

This was the first time I heard 
the name “Michler Line” and the 
boundary survey, which was located 
slightly west of the present 1910 
boundary line. Mr. Sincell explained 
that Lt. Micheler had beenan Army 
engineer who made the survey prior 
to the Civil War. (Micheler later 
became an officer in the Confeder- 
ate Army.) 

The Glades Star Story 

Although the name “Micheler 
Line” became a part of my survey- 
ing knowledge, I did not know that 
the line had been marked in places 
with stone monuments. Then, in 
the fall of 1995, ChffDeWitt showed 
me a photograph of a stone monu- 
ment in the front yard of a house at 
Hutton, Md. Itwas marked with an 
“M” on one side and a “V” on the 
other. Ithad been removed from the 
marshland near the house many 
years before. As soon as I saw it, I 
knew it had to be connected with 
the “Micheler Line.” 

Later, I took some photographs 
of this same monument. They 
formed part of the “Cover Story” for 
the December 1995 issue of The 
Glades Star. (Unfortunately, I re- 
membered the surveyor’s name in- 
correctly as “Michner’ rather than 
“Micheler.”) At that time, I won- 
dered if there were more stone 
monuments, butdidnotknow where 
to find the information. 

Fortunately, the 1887 article in 
The Republican lists other places 


Continued on Page 171 
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Donations To The Museum In 1999 


Please Note: The following list is an abridgment of the Society’s more complete 
records. 

Photo. new B&O RR Culvert, Corinth, W.Va. — gift from Cliff DeWitt 

Map, Turkey Neck Estates; Banner “Oakland, Md. Fair” circa. 1920s; War Ration 
Book of William H. DeWitt — gifts from Bob Boal 

Hand-stitched quilt made by Nancy Browning, mother of Meshack, two tintypes 
bearing likeness of Meshack and Nancy Browning with a child — gifts from Anne 
Hughes Grey through her niece, Mrs. Frances Hughes Glendening. 

Metal sign, “Camp Humbird Offutt” placed in memory of Hilda Pritts — gift from 
Carroll Douglas Reams 

School book The Naticnal Speller published Mtn. Lake Park, Md. 1927 — gift from 
Sonny O’Haver 

Photo, “The Wedding” play by “Men of Deer Park” 1950 — gift Patricia Thompson 

Three ladies' hats, circa 1940s — gift from Ida Sutton 

Photographs and other items — gifts from Mary Kyle 

Three 1890s business receipts — gifts from Charlie and June Thomas 

Blue print, Town of Shallmar — gift from Paul Snyder 

Oct. 1924 wedding cloths of Mrs. Beatrice H. (Ashby) Shirer (Mrs. Scott Shirer) — gifts 
from Beth Shirer Friend 

Photo 1912 flood, Oakland, Md. — gift from Kevin Callis 

Miscellaneous printed material on Maryland — gift from Ruth Enlow Library 

Family histories: Hardesty, Schrock, Sanders, Stemple families; Photo of Murry 
“Buss” White — gifts from Ken Hardesty 

Scrap Book on Home Rule Charter, July 7, 1992 — gift from Herb and Mary Sutcliff 

Books western Maryland Genealogy, Jan — July 1985 — gifts from Mary Jones 

Ad from “Bills Barn Restaurant,” Oakland, Md. — gift from Jerome Moyer 

Mechanical sewing table, 1871. Belonged to Virginia Baker Jarboe, wife of Union 
Captain John M. Jarboe — loan from Bob Boal 

Series of picture postcards 

Military items and photos, Wilbur Mann Family — gifts from Kevin E. Callis 

“Show Bill’ from Maryland Theatre — gift from Ivan Rowe 

Military and Boy Scouts items of Foster Mann — gifts from Joan Fike 

Cast iron flower urn from Oakland Hotel grounds — loan from Cecil W. Minard 

Souvenir from E.G. Naylor Blacksmithing; six tokens from local businesses — gifts 
from Junior Ferguson 

16 mm. film with scenes of Oakland, lot of genealogical material on Harvey family — 
gifts from Ruth Enlow Library 

Photo Meyers School, 1916; photos of Westernport, Md.; family histories of Groves, 
Dayton, and Dawson families — gifts from Charles E. Sultzer 

Early Christmas postcard; several copies of The Republican & Mtn. Democrat, 1917- 
1949; Centennial Souvenir issue of newspaper of Garrett County, 1872-1972; — 
gifts from Nancy Helbig 

Edison recording cylinder #10194, “Set ‘Em Up In The Other Alley” — gift from Laura 
Bell Harvey 

Two “Time Books,” Proj. #12-B2-3, Gang #, 1934 — gift from Thomas Kahl 

Envelope from Mountain Lake Hotel — donor unknown 

Worker's badge #204, Duvall Farms, Oakland, Md. — donor unknown 

Small stand from Glades Hotel — loan from Elizabeth K. Hesen 

Campaign ribbon, McKinley 1901 — gift from David C. Beard 

Original records of DAR Cemetery Info. by Alice Proudfoot — gift from Robt. Proudfoot 

B&O matchbook cover. — gift from Jacquelyn L. Shirer 

Book, Green Glades and Sooty Gob Piles — gift from John A. Grant 

Box of deeds and Garrett County budgets, 1900-1967 — gift from Jim Margroff, 
Assessor's Office 

Linen wall hanging, battle between “Heros” and “Superb” owned by Mrs. Edward 
Sincell and given to Mrs. Mary Elliot — gift from Mary Elliott 

Wood carving on barn boards from Gortner, Md. — gift from John and Samuel Yoder 

Original door window, Clerk of Court’s Office, 1907 — gift from David K. Martin, Clerk 

Khaki riding pants — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Buckley 
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Oil Paintings of William and Charolott Frey — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Bradley 

Manual adding machine, B&L Store, Kempton (1925-1931) — gift from Roscoe Swiger 

1943 photo of Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill; WWII newspapers — gift from Alice R. 
Howard 

Program 1941 OHS graduation; copies of “The Acorn’ — gift from Peggy Casteel Kyle 

Photographs, written materials, memorabilia — gift from Mr.& Mrs. Maurice Brookhart 
Jr. 

Porcelain doll; period dress of Oakland1849 — gift from Beverly Beard 

Custer family history and related materials — gift from Marilyn Posten 

1899 History of the United States — gift from Curtis C. Duff 

Water reservoir photo, Trusdell, Altamont, Md. — gift from Terry Helbig 

B&O plate; Mtn. Lake Park items; postcards — gift from Ms. Eugenia Filbert Phelps 

Books, prints, memorabilia — gifts from Joanne Henry estate given by her children 

Collection of family histories by Alice Proudfoot — given by Robt. Proudfoot 

1925 Book, Boy Scout New Testament, of Robt. Stemple — gift from Jerry Moyer 

1875 Deer Park Hotel gazebo — donated to Historical Society by Alden Perando Sr. 

1870s figurine from Deer Park Hotel — gift from Judge Lewis R. Jones 

Christening dress; school book from Fresh family — gift from Louise Biser 

B.I. Gonder autobiography; 1936 election photograph, 1949 Inauguration Program 
— gifts from Mrs. B.I. Gonder Sr. 

Coast Guard overcoat — gift from Judge Lewis R. Jones 

Golf pamphlets from Deer Park Hotel; Maryland Historical Magazine, Summer 1949; 
1970 Playhouse program; Geological Survey book, 1971 gifts from Mrs. Mary 
Jones 

1929 OHS material; Eagle Scout ribbon of Robt. Stemple, group of local photographs 
— gifts from Fred Stemple 

Dental office items of Dr. Benjamin F. Selby — gifts from Harry F. Duncin 

Booklet, Wild Flowers of the Alleghanies, 2"' Ed. — gift from Helen Harned Kahl 

Original printing, Wild Flowers of the Alleghanies by Dr. Joseph E. Harned — on loan 
from Helen Harned Kahl 

Book, Custer and related families — compiled by and gift from Franklin D. Bishop 

Book, Fazenbaker family by Walter L. Warnick, 1999 — gift from Dorothy B. Cathell 
and Martha W. Kahl 

1939 photo of Dr. E.E. Sollars — copied, courtesy of Edward Sollars 

Box of film and glass negatives, Western Maryland scenes — gift from Volkmar 
Wenzel 

Deer Park Hotel lamp shade — donated in memory of John.H. DeBerry by Tom 
DeBerry 

Collection of old Military Lot and land records — gift from James Margroff 

War Ration Book #4 of Harold J. White — gift from Harold White 

Sign, “Oakland 1 Mile” — gift from State Highway Administration 

“USS Garrett County” Military Magazine article — gift from Ward Ashby 

Old photo (possibly, Gortner family) — gift from Fred Swartzentruber 

1927 tornado damage photo of Gormania Methodist church — gift from Sonny O’Haver 

Flax hackle — gift from Robt. Burnell 

1922 dog tag — loan from Clarence Thomas Stark family by Thomas Stark 

Photo and office items of Dr. Mahlon Hinebaugh — loan from Mary C. Fraley 

1916 Mt. Lake Park Ice Coupon book — gift from Gary F’. Bittinger. 

Geo.W. Legge Sr.(1842-1929) Photo and biography — gifts from Kenneth Legge 
Hardesty 

1925 carpet sweeper — loan from Lloyd & Sharon Decker 

1962 Garrett National Bank souvenir booklet — gift from Pam Snyder 

Old wooden portable bath tub — gift from Leo McBee 

Deer Park Hotel pitcher and room door key — loan from Louise & Edward H. Bittinger 

Printed material and photos of Dr. J. Lee McComas and Dr. Henry W. McComas — 
gifts from Elizabeth McComas 

1859 western Md. boundary survey map — loan from Robt. C. Browning 

Election Office bag; glass ballot box; Oakland photos, and Mtn. Lake Park materials 
— gifts from Richard L. Davis. 

1936/37 winter photos; Gray Quiner cocktail dress — gifts from Norma Hesen 

1940 child’s bank from Garrett National Bank — gift from Beth Friend 
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1957/1959 hoop slip — gift from Grace White 

1800, $5 post note; 50 cents Confederate money — gifts from Richard Marteney 

Research material and items from Mtn. Lake Chautauqua period — gifts from Ivan 
Rowe 

Family histories; book The Handclasp — gifts from Gary and Mildred Freeman 

Fireplace items, Lord Cottage, Deer Park — gift from Kevin E. Callis 

Gnegy Church items including family Bible — gifts from Elaine Gnegy Roth 

Books, manuscripts, etc., of Felix Robinson — gifts from Muriel Robinson Franc 

Wilson family info.; other items — gifts from Jean Wilson Fafrak 

175' Anniversary prints, St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Oakland — gifts from Dr. & 
Mrs. Lawrence Sherwood, Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Rodeheaver, and Judge & Mrs. Lewis 
R. Jones 

1940s photo, Oakland Baseball Team — gift from Priscilla D. Bell 

Rodeheaver family history sheets — gift from Laura Rodeheaver Schoch 

Mt. Democrat newspaper, 12/17/53; The Republican 75" year issue — gift from Nellie 
G. Schwartzentruber 

Five pound Civil War mortar shell — gift from Adrian C. Smith and Ann Blakeslee 
Smith 

Books and newspaper material — gifts from Ivan and Virginia Rowe 

Series of local historical photographs — gift from William O. Treacy 

Harland Bittinger Oakland Hotel pencil sketch — gift from Carolyn Leighton Flude 

Robt. Hoffman Oakland Centennial papers collection — gift from Tom and Sally 
Hoffman. 

1900 B&O Summer Tour Guide — gift from Ralph and Mary Ellen Lichty 

Browning family information and photographs — gift from Carol A. Barkland 

Wilbur W. Close hand printing press — gift from Frances Close Meese 

The Republican “Oakland Centennial’ issue —in memory of Helen B. Friend by Sarah 
Steyer 

Deer Park Hotel “Gas House” stone — gift from Mr. & Mrs. Jerry Browning 

Photos and printed material, Oakland and Mtn. Lake Park — gifts from Richard L. 
Davis 

Glass ash tray photo Oakland Hotel and Wash. Spring — gift from Rita Bittle Sparks 

Framed Drane House sketch -- gift from Barbara Drane Fake 

Miscellaneous items from Ridder family trunk — gift from Lawrence and Ethel Cosner 

White apron from Harley Foreman family — gift from Helen Carroll Foreman 

1989 Whitewater Event shirt and hat — gift from Fred Stemple 

John Shartzer round wooden table — gift from Cecil Minard 

Series of items from Mary Naylor Bennett estate — gifts from Bennett family 

1930 child’s cape — gift from Mr. & Mrs. Willard Hayden 

Booklet “History and Laws of Mt. Lake Park” — gift from Mr. & Mrs. Gene Helbig 

Gazebo dedication news and photos — gift from George Griffin, Cumberland Times 
News 

K.S. Evans buyer’s tally card, other items — gifts from Lawrence Cosner 

Postcard photos of Deer Park and Mtn. Lake — gifts from Mary Blake Burroughs 

Two 1910 calendar plates from Ellen Turney estate — gifts from Elizabeth J. Brown 

1989 National Pike Festival poster — gift from Donna M. Aspinall 

1827 — 1927 B&O commemorative material and photos — gifts from Dr. B. L. Grant 

Mtn. Lake Park Hotel china — gift from Jean Tressler 

Deer Park Golf Club silver trophy cup — gift from Oakland Country Club 

Holtschneider family history — gift from Ramona Holtschneider Gobble 

eae from Sheriffs Residence — gift from retired Sheriff James Frantz and Brad 

rantz 


Framed copy, 1963 Sen. Graham, Senate Resolution No. 18 — gift from Tom Henline 
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Desert Storm Names. 


A New Century Of Liberty 


What better way to celebrate 
a new century of liberty than to 
have a photograph of the Statue 
of Liberty on the cover of this 
issue of The Glades Star. Read- 
ers will instantly recognize that 
this is not the 225 ton giant that 
stands in the New York harbor, 
but a much smaller one beside 
Md. Rt. #135 on the lawn of Mr. 
and Mrs. Green of Deer Park. 
Nevertheless, standing there 
with the same serene expression 
on her face, this Statue of Lib- 
erty carries with it the same idea 
of freedom that the founders of 
our country intended when they 
signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1776. 


“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain 
unahenable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the 


Pursuit of Happiness.” 


Looking at the small statue 
beside Md. Rt. #135, a person 
cannot but help recall events 
which took place on the 200% 
Anniversary of Independence on 
July 4, 1976: tall ships coming 
into New York harbor and sail- 
ing past the Statue of Liberty, 
local “liberty” celebrations, par- 
ties, and a host of other events 
which took place that day. 


At the top of this page is a 
photograph of a banner in the 
Historical Society's Museum in 
Oakland. Itis one form of Garrett 
County’s dedication to freedom. 
On it are the names of all the 
men and women from Garrett 
County who served in the Gulf 
War to ensure that the people of 
Kuwait would be free and not 
oppressed by the nation of Iraq. 
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We're On The Web 


An anonymous gift to the Pub- 
lications Committee has allowed 
us to create a web site. It should 
be up and running in June 2000. 
Look for it at: 


www.thegladesstar.org 


Web Information 


For Society members who 
wish to keep in touch with Garrett 
County news and events, we are 
including some web sites 1n this 
issue of the magazine. 


The Republican Newspaper 
www.therepublicannews.com 

Chamber Of Commerce 
www.garrettchamber.com 


Deep Creek Times 


www.DeepCreekTimes.com 


More Braddock 
Road Cards 


In the March issue of the 
magazine, there was an article 
with the title “Card No. 56, Where 
Are You?” The article had to do 
with writer (and explorer) Rob- 
ert Bantz looking for a missing 
picture postcard of the Braddock 
Road which was made by Ernest 
K. Weller 1908-09. Bantz had 59 
of 60 postcards. 

While doing some reference 
work at Fort Necessity, Bantz 
found that Weller retraced his 
steps over the Braddock Road 
route and did another series of 
picture postcards titled “The 
Cumberland Road Series.” They 
are numbered No. 61 to No. 80. 


Drane Family To 
Mark 200" 
Anniversary 


On September 30, 2000, the 
Drane family will mark the 200" 
anniversary of their becoming a 
part of the local community with 
a reunion in Accident, Md. Ten- 
tative plans are to meet at the 
Drane cabin for a business ses- 
sion in the morning, have a lun- 
cheon nearby, and then enjoy a 
crafts display and workshop. A 
full schedule of planned activi- 
ties will be presented in the Sep- 
tember 2000 issue of The Glades 
Star. 


Check the center-fold 
in this issue of 
The Glades Star 

to order Two New 
Publications, make 
Annual Dinner 
Reservations, and for 
Dues Payable and 
Change of Address 
forms. 
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The purpose of this Society 
shall be to discover, secure and 
preserve whatever relates to the 
history of the area, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of our local 
history among our people. 

THE GLADES STAR 

PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, Md. Entered 
as second-class matter March 12, 
1942, at the Post Office at Oak- 
land, Maryland, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. FOR SALE by the secre- 
tary and at the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. Single copy $3.75. 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual 
membership fee is $15.00; life 
membership $250.00. The four 
issues of this quarterly bulletin, 
THE GLADES STAR; are’ in- 
cluded with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, P.O. Box 
28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


Banquet Date 
Announced 


Plans have now been com- 
pleted for the annual Historical 
Society dinner and business 
meeting in June of this year. It 
willbe heldon Thursday evening, 
June 22, at the Bittinger Com- 
munity Building, Bittinger, 
Maryland. As presently planned 
the menu will feature a dinner 
for the price of $12.00 per per- 
son. Starting time for the ban- 
quet will be 6:30 p.m. Guest 
speakers for the Annual Ban- 
quet will be writers and lectur- 
ers Paul and Marie Yoder of 
Grantsville. They will speak 
briefly on the history of Amish 
and Mennonite entrance into 
Garrett County and give a brief 
account of the work at the House 
of Yoder at Penn Alps. 

Due to the Fire Marshal’s or- 
der, seating capacity is limited 
and tickets for only 145 persons 
can be sold. They will be sold on 
a “first come, first served” basis; 
see the ticket order form at the 
center of this issue of the maga- 
zine. 

During the evening ofthe ban- 
quet, there will be the customary 
business session. It will include 
items concerning the Society, 
election of new members to the 
Board of Directors, and plans for 
the Society during the coming 
year. 

In the center of this copy of 
The Glades Star there is an order 
form for Annual Dinner reserva- 
tions. We ask that the forms be 
mailed back by June 16, 2000. 
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Al Feldstein, Guest Speaker at dinner. 














April Fund-Raising Dinner 


A capacity crowd of Society 
members and friends supported 
the money-raising efforts for the 
New Museum Fund at a dinner 
held on Thursday evening, April 
27,1n the Pleasant Valley Com- 
munity Building. There were 181 
people who drove there for a de- 
licious meal prepared by the la- 
dies of the center. The program 
for the evening featured Mr. Al 
Feld-stein, writer, photographer 
and historian from Cumberland. 
He spoke about the North Branch 
of the Potomac, with emphasis 
on coal production in the area. 
His talk was highlighted with a 
slide show presentation. 

Near the entrance of the cen- 
ter there was a supply of books 
published by the Society which 
were offered for sale. Also on 
display was the operating model 
steam locomotive named “Little 
Maryland.” The famous model 
had been made in the1890s by 
Mr. Stephen Pagenhardt of 


Westernport, and it was pre- 
sented to the Society by his grand- 
son, Richard L. “Monty” Pagen- 
hardt. (See the article on Little 
Maryland in this issue of The 
Glades Star.) 

Prior to the meal itself, Presi- 
dent Robert Boal made several 
introductory remarks concerning 
the Society. He spoke of the ad- 
vancement of the Museum dur- 


ing the past six months, and in- 


crease in attendance since the 
Museum has been located in the 
downtown area of Oakland. Fol- 
lowing the remarks, he called on 
the Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 
to give the Invocation. 
Following the meal and the 
program by Mr. Feldstein, there 
was a drawing for the door prize 
and the 50/50 drawing. The 
money was won by Frances 
Gnegy. The door prize, a beauti- 
ful photograph of the Oakland 
Railroad Station, was won by 
Miss Le May of Friendsville. 
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Robert Rodeheaver’s painting. 


Rodeheaver Painting 


The Society has a small black 
and white photograph of the 
Museum building when it was 
still the Garrett County Bankin 
1900. (Later the building was 
enlarged to its present size.) 
During this past winter Robert 
Rodeheaver completed a paint- 
ing of the building, based on the 


photograph, showing its original 
colors. He presented the 28” x 
36” painting to the Society at the 
Fund-Raising dinner on April 27. 
Plans are to hang the painting in 
the foyer of the entrance way to 
the Museum or some other loca- 
tion where visitors may see how 
the building once appeared. 





Donations 


Latest donations to the Historical Society by individuals and or- 
ganizations. February 5, 2000, to April 29, 2000. (Members of the 
Society are asked to note the beginning and ending dates of the listing.) 


General donation to the Historical Society 
By the Reader’s Digest Fund 


Donation to the New Museum Fund 
By Pauline Faucett 


Donation toward brick sidewalk fund 
By Westvaco, Luke, MD 
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Memorial and “In Honor” 
Donations List 


Latest memorial donations to the Museum Fund and Gazebo Fund 
of the Historical Society by individuals and organizations, February 5, 
2000, to April 29, 2000. (Members are asked to note the beginning and 
ending dates of the listing.) 


Mrs. Dorothy Leighton by the following individuals or organiza- 
tions. 

By Donna M. Aspinall 

By Mr. and Mrs. Robert Boal 

By Dr. and Mrs. James Feaster 

By Mr. George Fergerson 

By Mrs. Marilyn J. Filemyr 

By Ronald and Charlotte Friend 

By Rev. & Mrs. John Grant 

By Mrs. Jo Elizabeth D. Gergoff 

By Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

By Mrs. Nancy Helbig | 

By Wayne and Jackie Johnson 

By Tom and Diane Jones 

By John and Elaine Marple 

By Crafts Group, Oakland Civic Club 

By James and Doris Ritter 

By Betty W. Shaffer 


Mr. Ralph Pritts, III 
By Patricia Filsinger 
By Ruth I. Filsinger 
By Elizabeth K. Hesen 
By Mr. & Mrs. Willard Hayden 
By Frances L. Patterson 
By Barbara Pritts 


Mary Jane DeWitt by Richard L. Davis 

Joseph Thaddeus Glotfelty by Hazel M. Glotfelty 

Alice Heise by Mrs. Carroll Smith 

John and Vonda (Glotfelty) Mellinger Sr. by Mildred Crane 
Mrs. T.T. Tillett by Mr. and Mrs. Willard Hayden 

Mrs. T.T. Tillett by Tom and Shirley Henline 

Mary Grace Umstot by Charlotte “Beth” Friend 

Mary Grace Unstot by Frances R. Meese 

Mrs. Ann N. Grant by Frances L. Patterson 

In Honor of Ann Dilgard by Patricia Filsinger 
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Little Maryland 








“Little Maryland” Latest 
Gift To The Museum 


A person could describe Little 
Maryland as “The Steam Loco- 
motive That Came Back” because 
for 20 years the working model 
steam engine was a conversa- 
tion piece in the office of attorney 
Richard “Dick” Pagenhardt when 
the Museum was still called the 
Professional Building. Three 
years in gestation, the model 
steam locomotive was completed 
by Dick’s father, Stephen 
Pagenhardt of Westernport in 
1892; Stephen named his me- 
chanical creation “Little Mary- 
land.” The steam locomotive was 
given to the Historical Society by 
Richard L. “Monty” Pagenhardt 
son of the late Dick Pagenhardt, 
in April. 

Influenced by Lloyd Lowndes, 
later governor of Maryland, 
Stephen exhibited the locomo- 
tive at the Chicago World’s Fair 


in 1893. Naturally, the model 
drew a lot of attention. More re- 
markable was the fact that 
Stephen Pagenhardt was only 
16 years old when he started the 
tedious job of building “Little 
Maryland.” 
Disaster 

Over the years, the model 
steam locomotive became a ven- 
erable object in the town of 
Westernport. Stephen Pagen- 
hardt built 258 feet of railroad 
track, constructed several “flat 
cars,’ and the little steam engine 
could pull up to four passengers 
for a ride around the track. 

As time went by, and since it 
had some history to it, the loco- 
motive was put on display at the 
Hammond Street School in 
Westernport. A fire occurred at 
the school, and the locomotive 
was thrown out of a window in 
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order to save it. Unfortunately, 
the resulting crash to the ground 
almost destroyed the engine; it 
appeared broken beyond repair. 

So “Little Maryland” was 
passed around through the 
Pagenhardt family and spent 20 
years as an object of conversa- 
tion in Dick Pagenhardt’s office. 

Resurrection 

In October 1981, Richard 
Arnold of LaVale heard the story 
of Little Maryland, and visited 
Dick to see the steam locomo- 
tive. He was astounded at the 
good condition of the model, even 
though it would not run, and 
offered to restore it to its former 
running condition. Eleven 
months and ten days later, the 
work was completed; a “test run” 
was planned for the following 
spring. In April 1983, Little 
Maryland was taken to 
Smithfield, N.J., where there 
were miles of 7 1/4 inch gauge 
railroad track. Once more the 
engine was “fired up” and to the 
delight of Arnoldand Pagenhardt 
it began chugging around the 
New Jersey tracks. 

Presentation 

Dick Pagenhardt died on May 
2, 1983. His office was closed and 
the locomotive remained in the 
shadows for the next 17 years. 
This past April, Monty Pagen- 
hardt gave Little Maryland to 
the Historical Society. 

It was put on display at the 
April Fund-Raising Dinner, and 
later brought to the Museum. 
Thus, after a delay of 17 years, 
Little Maryland is back in the 
same building again and once 
more an object of conversation of 
all who see it and inquire about 
its long history. 


New Books 


One of the goals in founding 
the Historical Society was to pre- 
serve history of the County in 
printed form. Since that time, the 
Society has been active in pre- 
serving and offering for sale his- 
torical material from its files and 
also reprinting historical mate- 
rial generated by other people. 

This year, Deep Creek Lake 
will be 75 years old. In 1997, the 
Society published Deep Creek Lake 
Past and Present. It has been a 
very popular paperback. By No- 
vember 1999, the book was al- 
most sold out. Anticipating fu- 
ture sales because of the 75'" an- 
niversary and growing popular- 
ity of the resort area, the Society 
decided to republish the book. New 
copies were delivered in April, 
and are now offered for sale in the 
Museum gift shop or may be pur- 
chased by mail. 

Anexcellent source for history of 
Garrett County and residents of 
former years 1s Brown’s Miscella- 
neous Writings. Jacob Brown 
was a Cumberland lawyer who was 
born and raised in the Grantsville 
area. In the 1880s he occasionally 
wrote articles for one of the 
Cumberland papers, describing 
people that Brown remembered as 
outstanding personalities when he 
was a young man. He also wrote 
about those remembered by the 
local “old timers’ as well as historic 
events and interesting places in 
northern Garrett County. 

In 1894, Brown published a 
collection of the news articles 
under the title Brown’s Miscella- 
neous Writings. The book was re- 
printed in the 1970s, and the sup- 
ply of these reprints was gone by 
1999. Since the book was such an 
excellent source of history, the 
Society republished it this spring, 
with a paper back. It is offered for 
sale in the Museum gift shop or 
may be purchased by mail. 
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St. Mark’s present church building. 
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St. Marks Celebrates 150 Year 


Now in its fourth building, 
the congregation of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Oakland, is 
celebrating its 150" anniversary 
this year. Official ceremonies to 
mark the occasion began with a 
church service on Tuesday 
evening, April 25, 2000. 

First Church Building 

The congregation was orga- 
nized in 1850 by the Rev. Jesse 
Winecoff of the Aurora Parish. 
Soon the first church was built 
on Fifth Street between Alder 
and Green streets. It remained 
there with a parsonage next door 
until the congregation purchased 
another lot in 1892 and built a 
new church on the corner of Third 
and Alder streets. (This is now 
the location of the present Dis- 
trict Court building.) 

An unusual event took place 
in the first church building on 
Fifth Street during the Civil War. 

On Sunday, April 27, 1863, a 
group of McNeill’s Rangers arrived 
in Oakland about 11 a.m., taking 
the local Union garrison by sur- 
prise. The commanding officer of 
the garrison and several of his aids 
were attending services atSt. Mark’s 
Church at the time. According to 
reports, the Raiders entered the 
church while the morning service 
was in progress and captured the 
commanding officer and his aides. 

Second Church Building 

During 1892 and 1893, the 
second church building at the 
corner of Third and Alder streets 
wascompleted. A weeklong dedi- 
cation ceremony took place in 
August of 1893, and in the min- 
utes of the Maryland Synodical 
Convention the following was 
mentioned about the new build- 
ing : “There is a tower ninety feet 
high, with a bell weighing 780 
pounds. The total cost is $5,628.” 

The church’s debt was gradu- 


ally whittled down over the next 
ten years. On December 31,1904, 
aceremony was held tocelebrate 
the final payment, and the mort- 
gage was burned. Five days later, 
on January 5, 1905, the building 
next to the church caught fire, 
and ignited a fire in the new 
church building. The fire quickly 
spread through the building, but 
valiant efforts by volunteers on 
the scene saved the pews, pulpit, 
organ and altar. 

Before it collapsed, updraft of 
the fire caused the bell in the 90 
foot tower to begin to toll. 

Sanctuary for St. Mark’scongre- 
gation was given to them at the 
Garrett Memorial Church (now St. 
Mathew’s Episcopal Church). They 
were allowed to worship in this 
building until the third church was 
completed along Second Streetnear 
Center Street. 

The Third Church Building 

After the disastrous fire of 
1905, the congregation wanted 
to build in the same area of Oak- 
land again. Early in 1906, mem- 
bers purchased a lot across the 
street from where the previous 
church had stood. They had con- 
sidered a number of different 
sites for the new church, but the 
one across the street seemed to 
suit them the best. At the same 
time the county commissioners 
had their eye on the whole prop- 
erty “across the street” and even- 
tually purchased the lot which 
the Lutheran congregation had 
bought for their new church 
building. The congregation sold 
this lot at a profit, and finally 
purchased another lot on Second 
Street next to the Browning 
House, near Center Street. 

The cornerstone for this third 
church building was laidon June 
28, 1906, and the completed 

Continued on Page 213 
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Location of original church on 5th Street. 
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church was dedicated on Decem- 
ber 2, 1906. 

Although documentation of 
activities in the two previous 
churches has been lost, it is easy 
to say about the third church build- 
ing that many church and com- 
munity activities took place there. 
Various Lutheran “circle” groups 
were formed in the years after the 
completion of the church build- 
ing. A new pipe organ was dedi- 
catedin 1916. Thechurch became 
the center of many community 
activities connected with the War 
effort during World War I. 

In 1927, the first of a series of 
inter-denominational vacation 
Bible schools was conducted at 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. The 
number of students increased 
each year, and this particular 
community outreach was moved 
to the nearby Center Street E1- 
ementary School in the 1930s. 
During the Oakland Centennial 
Celebration in 1949, anumber of 
the weeklong activities took place 
in the Second Street church. 

Fourth Church Building 

With the growth of the congre- 
gation, it wasevident thata larger 
church complex was needed. To- 
ward this end, there was talk of 
constructing the fourth’ church 
building; the first move was to 
buy the Browning House next door 
on the corner of Second and Cen- 
ter streets in 1975. It was razed, 


and construction of a new build- 


ing was begun shortly thereafter; 
the new building was completed 
in 1976, and old (third building) 
was demolished. 

Still meeting needs in the com- 
munity, the church participates in 
support for a Santa Clause project, 
the Dove Center, and special Lenten 
services, and provides storage for 
donations to needy persons. 

150% Anniversary Events © 

The opening service for the 
150" anniversary celebration 


was held Tuesday evening, April 
25. Because the opening date of 
the very first service for the con- 
gregation in 1850 had been lost, 
it was fitting to choose April 25 
since it is the liturgical Feast 
Day of St. Mark the Evangelist. 
This Tuesday evening service 
was the first of two services for 
the period of celebration; the sec- 
ond one was on Sunday morning, 
April 30. 

Since the opening service was 
on a weekday, a number of dif- 
ferent clergy were able to attend. 
Among those present was the 
Rev. Dr. Ralph Duncan, Bishop 
of the West Virginia — Western 
Maryland Synod; the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Black, Bishop Emer1- 
tus; the Rev. Charles Carlson, 
the Rev. Richard Seaks, and the 
Rev. Douglas Knupp, former 
clergy of St. Mark's; and Pastor 
Michael Robinson, who served 
both as the person to introduce 
the visiting clergy and also as 
the Communion Celebrant. 

An evening meal was served 
in the fellowship hall of St. Mark's 
Church following the opening 
service. : 

Sunday, April 30 

Pastor Michael Robinson’s 
opening remarks at the Sunday 
morning service underscored the 
sixth and final day of the 150" 
anniversary celebration. He said 
to a church full of worshippers, 
“The Sunday after Easter is tra- 
ditionally known as low Sunday 
because of the low church atten- 
dance on that day. You could 
hardly say that for St. Mark’s 
congregation today. Every pew 
in the church is filled.” 

The service followed the tra- 
ditional Lutheran liturgy for 
Sunday, with Pastor Robinson 
delivering a timely sermon. He 
spoke ofa Greek philosopher who 
talked about water in a river 

Continued on Page 215 
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Drane cabin in Accident, Maryland. 


Drane Family Reunion — Sept. 30 


Tentative plans call for the Drane Family Reunion to take place in 
Accident on Saturday, Sept. 30, 2000. It will mark 200 years since 
James and Priscilla Lamar Drane moved into what later became the 
Accident community. They settled in a log cabin built several years 
previously by William Lamar, Mrs. Drane’s brother. Known as the 
“oldest continually occupied house in Garrett County,” the log cabin 
was restored by the Accident Cultural and Historical Society. The 
restoration work was completed in 1994, with a dedication ceremony 
taking place on Sept. 24 of that year. 

Last September, 70 descendants of James and Priscilla Drane 
gathered for a reunion in Accident and made plans for the 200" 
Anniversary celebration. Below is a tentative schedule of events to take 
place on Sept. 30, 2000. 


8a.m.—10a.m. Continental Breakfast 

9 a.m. — 10 a.m. Games, Displays, and Souvenirs 
10 a.m. — 10:30 a.m. Worship Service 

10:30 a.m.— Noon Reunion Ceremonies 


11 a.m. — Noon Games 
12 Noon-2p.m. Lunch 
12 Noon—4p.m. Games, Displays and Demonstrations, 


Music, Social Gathering, Wagon Rides. 
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never being quite the same and 
then likened this philosophic 
observation to the congregation 
of St. Mark's. 

A midday dinner was served 
following the morning service in 
the fellowship hall of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church. It was the con- 
cluding event marking the 150" 
anniversary celebration. The din- 
ner was catered by Martin Heise 
and his Will O' the Wisp staff 
from Deep Creek Lake. 

The Rev. John Grant was the 
first after dinner speaker. He 
recalled certain historic events 
associated with the first three 
church buildings which the con- 
gregation had prior tothe present 
building. He then spoke of people 
he remembered as a child and 
youth attending St. Mark's Sun- 
day school. He was followed by 
Mrs. Polly Hanst, one of the el- 
der members of the congrega- 
tion, who recalled amusing inci- 
dents associated with the con- 
gregation throughout the years. 

Conclusion 

Finally came that melancholy 
moment in the afternoon when 
the participants realized that the 
conclusion of the six-day celebra- 
tion was near. This occurred at 
the end of the dinner program in 
St. Peter's hall, when Master of 
Ceremonies Lowell Leitzel be- 
gan to say ‘thank you’ to various 
people who had been involved in 
the successful celebration. In- 
cluded in the group he gave 
special praise to Lois Swartzen- 
truber, Marcette Danner, and 
Mary Sincell McEwen as out- 
standing “committee people” 
working on the celebration event. 

Before the benediction, Pas- 
tor Robinson had those present 
repeat thechallenge ofSt. Mark's 
mission statement printedin the 
small history booklet prepared 
for the 150"" anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation. 


"Little Meadows" 
Chapter Sons of the 
American Revolution 


Organized 
By Kenneth Legg Haredesty 

On Saturday evening, April 
1, 2000, an organizational meet- 
ing of the “Little Meadows” Chap- 
ter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution was held at Penn Alps. 
Restaurant, Grantsville, MD. 
The 26 people attended the meet- 
ing thus became charter mem- 
bers of the newly formed chap- 
ter; Paul Shockey was elected 
president, Kenneth Hardesty, 
secretary - treasurer. The meet- 
ing was conducted by Dr. Cecil 
Massie, M.D, Maryland state 
president of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

The meeting was held in the 
historic Dunbar Room of the res- 
taurant building. (It is part of 
the old Little Crossings Inn, es- 
tablishedin 1814.) George Wash- 
ington camped many times at 
Little Meadows, and crossed the 
Casselman River at the Penn 
Alps location. It seemed appro- 
priate that the new chapter of 
the organization should be 
named “Little Meadows.” 

A colorful addition to the meet- 
ing was given by Mr. James 
McCafferty, who was dressed as 
a Revolutionary War uniform of 
that period. 

The National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution 
was organized April 30, 1889, 
and was incorporated by an Act 
of Congress on June 9, 1906. Ac- 
cording to their charter, the soci- 
ety has the following objects: “To 
be patriotic, historical and edu- 
cational, and shall include those 
intended or designed to perpetu 
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State and local members at Penn Alps meeting. 


ate the memory of those who, by 
their services or sacrifices dur- 
ing the warofthe American Revo- 
lution, achieved the indepen- 
dence of the American people; to 
unite and promote fellowship 
among their descendants, to in- 
spire them and the community 
at large with a more profound 
reverence for the principles of 
the government founded by our 
fathers; to encourage historical 
research 1n relation to the Ameri- 
can Revolution; to acquire and 
preserve the records of the indi- 
vidual services of the patriots of 
the war, as well as documents, 
relics, and landmarks; to mark 
the scenes of the Revolution by 
appropriate memorials; to cel- 
ebrate the anniversaries of the 
prominent events ofthe war, and 
of the Revolutionary period; to 
foster true patriotism; to main- 
tain and defend the institutions 
of American freedom; and tocarry 
out the purposes expressed in 


the preamble of the Constitution 
of our country and the injunc- 
tions of Washington in his 
“fairwell address” to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Those attending the meeting 
were: Dr. Cecil Massie, Virginia 
Massie, Wilson Barns, Ray Pot- 
ter Sr., Helen Potter, James 
McCafferty, Elizabeth Phillips, 
Paul Shockey, Sue Shockey, Ken- 
neth Hardesty, Leona Hardesty 
(Vice Regent, DAR) Gregory 
Shockey, Stephen Shockey, Kerry 
Schockey, Howard Boltz, Ann 
Boltz, Rosetta Rodeheaver, Rob- 
ert Rodeheaver, Dr. Franklin 
Custer Troy Gnegy, Frances 
Gnegy, David Shockey, Joane 
Parsley (W. Va.State Secretary, 
Children of the American Revo- 
lution), Joseph Phillips, and 
Daniel Shockey. Members of the 
Society from the Washington- 
Baltimore area will become dual 
members of the new chapter. 
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Ranger Geo. "Butch" Zimmerman and R.O. stone. 


.. And In The Woods 


“We stopped for a minute in 
the woods and that’s when I saw 
the stone,” said Ranger George 
Zimmerman. He was describing 
a day in 1999, while he was lay- 
ingouta 20acre areain Hrrring- 
ton Manor State Park tobe “clear 
Cut: 

“At first I thought it was a 
grave stone because it had the 
date 1832 on one side and the 
initials 'R.O.' on the other side. 
Thinking that we had found an 
unknown grave site, I cautioned 
the contract lumbermen to avoid 
disturbing it.” 

Later, Ranger Zimmerman 
told Cliff DeWitt of the Histori- 
cal Society about finding the 
stone and asked if the Society 
had any information onthe stone. 
He wondered if it was a grave 


stone or some type of corner 
marker for a tract of land. 
Searching For Information 
The first step in the search for 
information was to look ata copy 
of the Military Lot map to see if 
the stone might be a corner of 
Military Lot 1832. However, that 
lot is located miles away in the 
eastern part of Garrett County. 
The History Of Garrett County 
and Hoye’s Pioneer Families was 
the next resource for informa- 
tion, and both revealed a name 
with the initials “R.O.” This was 
Robert Oliver, whose name ap- 
pears in the following context. 
p.78 History Of Garrett Coun- 
ty. “in 1808, Dr. James McHenry 
bought almost thirteen thousand 
acres near Buffalo Marsh in part- 
nership with Robert and John 
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Controlled experimental area. 


Oliver of Baltimore from the 
speculators Stoddard and 
Marbury.” (Thirteen thousand 
acres is over 20 square miles of 
land.) 

Thus, Robert Oliver, whose 
name can be reduced to the ini- 
tials “R.O.” appears as a major 
landholder in Garrett County. 

p. 130 Hoye’s Pioneer Fami- 
lies. “... and in 1832, Robert 
Oliver of Baltimore bought 6,033 
acres for the sum of $4,824.75 — 
less than $1.00 per acre — for 
some of the best timbered and 
farm land in Garrett County.” 

This last sentence ties the 
name of Robert Oliver tothe date 
1832. With this information, it 
could be presumed that the stone 
with the initials “R.O.” on one 
side and the date “1832” on the 
other side might have been a 
marker for some of the land which 
Robert Oliver bought in the year 


1832. 
A Word About “Clear Cutting” 
To understand “clear cutting.” 
referred to above in the previous 
material, a person has to know 
something about the term “ma- 
ture forest” with respect to the 
growth of trees and the “food 
chain” for creatures in the woods. 
Also, this particular clearcut area 
at Herrington Manor State Park 
is only about 20 acres; DNR policy 
is not to exceed 25 acres. 
Foresters have long been 
aware that ground cover in a 
forest of mature trees provides 
only a minimum food source for 
all creatures of the woods. After 
an area has been clear cut there 
is an abundant growth of all 
kinds of plants, creating a new 
food source. Included in this 
growth are tree seedlings, for the 
next forest. However, due to the 
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Two New Publications 


The Historical Society has completed republication of two 
books which have been "sold out" in the past. 

Deep Creek Lake Past And Present. First published in 1997, 
this has been a very popular book. The new volume is offered for 
sale at $10.00 plus $.50 tax. If desired by mail add $2.00 for 
postage and handling. 

Brown's Miscellaneous Writings. First published in 1894, this 
book was reprinted in the 1970s. The supply was exhausted by 
1997, and has now been reprinted by the Society with a paper- 
back cover. Sale price is $15.00 plus $.75 tax. If desired by mail, 
add $2.50 for postage and handling. 


ORDER FORM 


Please mail copies of the new publication titled 
Enclosed is to cover cost, tax and mailing ex- 
penses. 

Name 

Address 

Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


Dues Payable... ... Change of Address 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 2000, are payable as of 
that date. Dues not paid by then will be considered delinquent. Any 
member who has not paid by September 1, 2000, shall be automatically 
dropped from membership. Dues are $15.00 per year and may be paid 
at any branch of the Ruth Enlow Library, or by mailing a check to the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society. 


Name 


Address 


Thank you 
Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Use this form for a change of address. 
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Annual Dinner Reservations 


The annual dinner will be held on June 22, 2000, at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Bittinger fire hall, Bittinger, MD. Reservations must be 
made by June 15, 2000. Price of the meal is $12.00 per person. 


Please make reservations at $12.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed _ 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
FORBox 23 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or 
names of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Kevin Callis, treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Harvested woods in Garrett State Forest. 


large deer population in the 
county, many seedlings are 
chewed up by deer browsing in 
the area before they ever have a 
chance to grow into trees. 
Forest Science 

The clear cut area at 
Herrington Manor is the site ofa 
scientific project by Prof. Kevin 
Dodge of Garrett Community 
College. He has set up a project 
to monitor the effect of deer 
browsing in the new growth of 
this particular clear cut area. He 
erected a tall fence around spe- 
cific piece of ground; a few feet 
away, he has staked off an area 
of the same size but without a 
fence so that deer will have ac- 
cess to that spot. Then, onaregu- 
lar basis, thereis a physical count 
of the plants and seedlings in 
both areas. From each count, on 
a regular time basis, the effect of 
deer browsing can be determine. 

CCC Camps 
In March, 1933, the govern- 


ment launched into a two pur- 
pose program: a large scale re- 
forestation program, and a 
means of providing work for un- 
employed young men. The pro- 
gram established the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) and 
the work done by the men of the 
CCC soon became evident all over 
Garrett County. They built roads 
and bridges, cut fire trails, built 
fire towers, constructed fish 
ponds, planted seedlings, and 
developed picnic sites and camp 
grounds. Around 1935, the state 
authorized the building of rental 
cabins for summer visitors in 
some of the state parks. The 
CCC camps provided the labor, 
and the men began working as 
carpenters, brick layers, and 
stone masons. 

With the advent of World War 
II, the CCC program ended. Al- 
though 58 years have passed 
since the last camp was closed, 
work that these men did can still 
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Spring built by CCC men in Potomac State Forest. 
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Water- 





powered doser mechan 


Mrs. Schooley’s tombstone. 
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be found in many places in the 
woods. Campers are delighted to 
find springs in hillsides sur- 
rounded by beautiful masonry 
work; hikers along the trails and 
back roads find small bridges 
over streams supported by ma- 
sonry abutment walls. 
Potomac State Park 

Masonry work found in 
Potomac State Park is typical of 
what can be found in the woods 
all over the county. 

The Potomac CCC camp was 
established on July 3, 1935. 


When they arrived there, the men > 


found only a mess hall, bath 
house, and Forestry office. Asa 
result they had to live in tents 
until the barracks were built; 
the final one was completed in 
November ofthat year. Although 
numerous examples of their work 
remain, all was not outdoor work 
for these men. They participated 
in alltypes ofeducational classes 
from vocational to academic sub- 
jects. 
Lime Dosers 

One of the most unexpected 
things to see in the woods are 
lime dosers. They are found here 
and there on tributaries of the 
North Branch of the Potomac 
River. Resembling a tall metal- 
lic farm silo, they are part of a 
cooperative effort to reduce the 
acidity of the small streams by 
dumping in a predetermined 
quantity of lime. 

The lime doser on Lostland 
Run has a unique device for 
dumping the lime. Most of the 
other dosers use electricity to 
power their dumping mecha- 
nism. On Lostland Run, the 
dumping mechanism is operated 


by water power. The end result is 
that during low water phases of 
the stream, excess lime is not 


dumped into the stream. 


Lumber Railroads 

Acentury ago, timber cutting 
created a lot of activity in the 
woods of Garrett County. There 
were narrow gauge railroad lines 
which crisscrossed the county to 
carry logs to sawmills. Then, 
there were standard gauge rail- 
road lines to carry cut lumber 
from the sawmills to sidings of 
the main line railroads. Today, 
mills, railroads and even tree 
stumps have disappeared under 
the growth of new trees. How- 
ever, traces of these old railroads 
can still be foundin the woods. A 
person can be hiking along and 
see a flat place extending over 
the forest floor where the rail- 
road used to run; or perhaps he 
will see a rough bridge of logs 
and stones acrossa stream. Thus, 
in the woods there are century- 
old reminders of the lumber in- 
dustry which once flourished in 
Garrett County. 


Headstones, Cornerstones, 
and Memorialstones 


Walt Whitman once ended a 
poem with the words, “I am the 
grass, let me grow.” His theme 
was the perseverance of nature 
to continue the growth process, 
once mankind abandons a par- 
ticular spot on earth. He was 
speaking of the grass on battle- 
fields, but this work of nature 
holds true for the woods as well 
as anyplace else. Once people 
leave an area, pretty soon the 
forest will begin to take over 
again. 
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Thus, a hiker in the woods 
might find the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of stones that once 
supported the foundation sills of 
alog cabin. All traces ofthe home 
have rotted away years ago, but 
the arrangement of the founda- 
tion stones will be there a thou- 
sand years from now. 

The same is true for grave- 
stones. 

For example, in the woods 
near Sand Flat there is the head- 
stone for the grave of Honora 
Lafever Schooley. At one time 
the country graveyard where she 
is buried was near the 175-year- 
old Hoop Ridge Road that ran 
from Deep Creek stream to the 
Glades (Oakland). Now this area 
is deep in the woods. What is 
unique about Mrs. Schooley’s 
headstone is that it has the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved on 





it: “Daughter of Corp. Lafever 
bodyguard of Gen. Washington 
of Revolutionary fame.” 
Likewise, the grave stone of 
Revolutionary War veteran 
Daniel Reckner is hidden deep in 
the woods on top of Big Savage 
Mountain. He died in 1829 and 
was buried on land which he 
owned on the mountain top near 
Westernport. His name and life 
details were chiseled on a flat 
piece of sandstone, but over the 
years it was slowly surrounded 
with trees. In 1977 a new head- 
stone, provided by the federal 
government, was placed on his 
grave during a ceremony con- 
ducted by the VFW, American 
Legion, NSDAR, and DNR Rang- 
ers. Many people now know 
where the stone is located, but in 
years to come, some hikers will 
come across it and wonder about 
Continued on Page 231 
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Area where Engle’s Mill was located. — 


The Noble Ten That Guarded The Road 
Through Bear Creek Glen 


Note: The following article 
was Xeroxed by Mr. Randal Kahl 
of Deer Park from an old issue of 
the “Salisbury Star.” It was writ- 
ten by Mr. M.P. Lichty when he 
was still alive and living in Zion, 
N.D. It concerns two Confeder- 
ate soldiers who appeared in 
Accident during the summer of 
1863. 

The Alarm 

“Allow me space to relate an 
incident of the chivalrous days of 
the early Sixties, when many 
false alarms of. ‘rebels coming’ 
cause not a few laughable and 
provoking scares along old 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line, mak- 
ing the farmers and villagers 
hustle to hide away their self, 
provisions, household goods, and 
livestock, especially horses. The 


old mines, spruce hollows and 
laurel thickets afforded no mean 
hiding places. But I will not go 
into any details, leaving other 
‘Old Timers’ to relate them. 

“During the spring and sum- 
mer of the memorable and event- 
ful year, 1863 A.D., I had my 
home in the well known Cove 
country, near Accident, Mary- 
land, on the old Frantz place, 
then owned by uncle Emanuel 
Gnagey. | , 

“Tt was during sheep-shear- 
ing time that news reached our 
ears one evening that some rebel 
raiders had invaded Accident, 
and were after plunder. So, early 
the next morning we saddled two 
horses, and started for Accident 
to learn the correctness of the 
alarming report. 
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On The Way 

“We had proceeded but a mile 
or so, when we metold uncle John 
Frantz, excited and angry as a 
bear, because he said, ‘two d d 
rebel soldiers arein town and had 
all the people cowed and scared 
nearly to death, that they had 
already captured 15 of the best 
horses in the community, and are 
helping themselves to the mer- 
chants' goods in in great shape, 
and that they have threatened to 
come out into the Cove to plunder 
that evening, yet. And now,’ he 
said, ‘I want to muster a squad of 
mento help me capture the scoun- 
drels before they get out of the 
county with their boodle.’ 

“All right,’ we said, ‘We'll go 
on and get our mail and do a 
little shopping, then come right 
back, if we don’t get captured or 
lose our horses.” 

The Two Soldiers 

“When we got to Accident we 
left our horses at Mr. Menhorn’s 
smith shop, and then went over 
to Boyer Brothers' Store. Sure 
enough, here were two bold look- 
ing men in rebel uniforms, and 
apparently armed to their teeth, 
keeping the Boyers busy tying 
up bundles of goods, of the best 
they had.” 

2. 

“We learned that they hadjust 
come out of uncle Dick Fairall’s 
store, where they made him con- 
tribute most liberally to the cause 
he was so deeply in sympathy 
with. Boyers’ poor old clerk, 
Sammy Keller, with trembling 
voice and limbs, and tearful eyes, 
beckoned us into the ware room 
and told us to take all the goods 
we could lug home, at our own 
price and time to pay, ‘for you 
see, these fellows are just more 
than ruining us.” 

“Noble Ten” Organized 

Just then one of the Johnnies 
stepped out and walked over to- 
ward our horses, but we were 


right after his heels, and without 
any questions being asked or an- 
swered we hurriedly untied our 
steeds, and in a thrice were gal- 
loping toward our home.” 

“On our arrival home, we 
found that old Grandpa Bittner, 
from near Grantsville had 
stopped for dinner. He was 
around gathering up woolin that 
neighborhood to take down to his 
son’s fulling mill. When he found 
out what project we had in view 
he volunteered to become our 
bugleman and act as our cap- 
tain, as he had been a soldier in 
the old country and knew some- 
what yet of military tactics by 
past experience. 

"By evening time we had made 
up a company of ten men, armed 
with rifles, shotguns anda few old 
single barreled pistols. The squad 
was composed of Grandpa Bittner, 
captain; John Hetrick and Jos. 
Kaupp, two Union soldiers home 
of furlough, lheutenants; and the 
rest of us, namely, John Frantz, 
Austin Speicher, S.J. Livengood, 
Abram Muller, Ed. Margroff, 
Henry Kaupp and myself were all 
corporals and privates. S.J. 
Livengood and I both being lame, 
we styled ourselves as belonging 
to the invalid corps, considering 
ourselves the more useful, as we 
couldn’t run, but would have to 
stand our grounds and fight. 

“The men all gathered at our 
place, and after partaking of a 
bountiful supper, Captain Bittner 
formed us into line, and with a 
lusty whistling of Yankee Doodle, 
we marched down the lane feel- 
ing as brave as any band of patri- 
ots that had ever been mustered. 

“Down in Bear Creek hollow, 
just across the bridge, on the 
right hand side of the road, un- 
der a clump of spruce trees, we 
took our stand to guard the road 
and capture the raiders should 
they happen along. As it had 
been cloudy and raining more or 
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less all day, the mist and fog 
settled down upon us so thick 
that the darkness became almost 
impenetrable to our sight. 

“Our captain had us divided 
into two groups, with implicit 
orders to fire at his command, 
four to take aim at the one big 
fellow, and five to aim for the 
smaller one, as he was harder to 
hit than a big mark. Thus, in 
silence we were awaiting the on- 
coming foe. Nothing, however, 
could be detected by our strained 
ears for some time, save the 
drizzle of the rain, the rustle of 
winds, the noise of the gurgling 
creek and the roar of Engle’s Mill 
dam. But finally the fair footfalls 
of a benighted footman were 
heard approaching from the di- 
rection of Accident. He came 
tramping along nearer, all un- 
conscious of such a dangerous 
ambush. So, at the signal we all 
roared out in stentorian tones, 
‘Halt!! Who comes there, friend 
or foe?” 

3. 

“Came the reply, ‘Och, mein 
Gott!! Mein Gott!! Shoot me not!! 
Shoot me not!! I am only poor 
John Deitrich.’ 

“Well, we had a good hearty 
laugh, and soon learned of Mr. 
Deitrich that the rebels had left 
town tojoin their regimentlyinga 
few miles south of town, as they 
made the villagers believe. But to 
be better convinced, we stealthily 
marched on to where the main 
road forked close to town. Here we 
dispatched Hetrick and Kaupp to 
reconnoiter the town and find out 
more definitely oftheirreal where- 
abouts. Our spies soon returned 
with the information that the sup- 
position was that the two villains 
had gone out to stay over night at 
old Captain West’s place with all 
their plunder. By this time the 
rain was pouring down in tor- 
rents, so that we were drenched to 
our skins, and found it difficult to 


keep our locks and powder dry. 

We hurriedly agreed to abandon 

pursuit until the next day.” 
Action!! 

“Early the next morning we 
hastened to Accident, and soon 
learned that another party was 
after them. The Glotfelty boys of 
the Glades and their neighbors 
routed them early at the West 
farm, giving them a hot chase and 
a close shave for their lives. It 
seems that the old captain had 
played a trick on his obnoxious 
guests, by hiding their clothing 
and their accouterments away in 
another room, locking the door so 
that they had to flee minus these 
essentials. Each of the two had 
barely time to get a horse out of 
the stable before the Glotfelty boys 
were right on top of them, but 
each of the rebels rode away at 
full speed, cutting their bundles 
loose as they went, the boys firing 
at them, but without effect. 

“The boys were in close pur- 
suit and soon one of the rebels, 
lagging behind, abandoned his 
horse and disappeared in the 
woods. The other, having old Mr. 
Specht’s fast horse, soon out-dis- 
tanced the boys. When he found 
that he had gained sufficiently 
on them and as he was passing 
the old Mr. McHenry’s place, he 
compelled an old Negro to give 
him his best suit of clothes, hat 
and gun. Then, meandering all 
day ahead of the boys, he pulled 
up for the night at the old stone 
tavern on the pike. His pursuers 
thought it expedient to stop with 
some farmer a few miles in the 
other town until early the next 
morning, thinking they could cap- 
ture their game more readily. 

“But he guessed their plan, 
and before they arrived, took off 
in the direction of Salisbury. They 
were successful in capturing him 
that forenoonin P.S. Hay’sstore. 
He was hand-cuffed and taken to 
Grantsville, and from thence sent 
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to Cumberland and lodgedinyail. 
Subsequently, a band of rebel 
raiders broke into the city, loot- 
ing it and breaking open the 
prison, so he escaped.” 

Identity Of The Rebels 

“We afterwards learned that 
these two chaps were deserters 
from the 54" Pa. Volunteers, but 
whether or not they were ever 
captured and court-martialed, I 
don’t know.” 

4, 

“Allofus, no doubt would have 
felt better if the fellows could 
have had their just punishment, 
but the farmers were all too glad 
to get their horses back again, 
and the merchants, too, at hav- 
ing most of their goods returned. 
So, on the whole, it was some- 
thing to think of and talk about 
for some time afterwards. The 
noble ten felt as highly elated 
over our short period of soldier 
life and experience as did many 
of the boys in Company Q Pa. 
Vol., doing home guard around 
Harrisburg and Chambersburg.” 

Finale 

“T shall not forget that night’s 
experience. Onourreturn home, 
when we got to the Bear Creek 
hills, we discharged our guns. 
There was a mighty roar and 
thunder down through the glen. 
Soon every house in the neigh- 
borhood had a light shining, all 
wondering what would happen 
next. 

“T have now narrated this in- 
cident as well as I could recall 
the facts, endeavoring not to ex- 
aggerate or prevaricate. How- 
ever, this article stands open for 
further elucidation. But such was 
life at times in those days.” 

“Mingled with doubts, hopes 
or fears, 

“With aching hearts and burn- 
ing tears. 

“But few are left of the noble ten 

That guarded the road 
through Bear Creek Glen.” 


Continued from Page 227 


the story of what happened in 
the woods on top of Big Savage 
Mountain. 

Summer visitors who have 
hiked down the RV trail that 
follows Popular Lick Run near 
New Germany have been startled 
to find a memorial stone to 
Airforce Major Robert Payne. It 
is part of a heartbreak story of 
men who bailed out of a crippled 
B-52 bomber which later crashed 
into Big Savage Mountain. Ma- 
jor Payne perished in the sub 
zero temperature and snow storm 
of January 13, 1964. The stone 
marks the place where the 
Major’s body was found. 

Young People 

Not everyone a person meets 
in the woods are there for hiking 
or camping. Although the CCC 
camps and their workmen disap- 
peared long ago, the young people 
from the Maryland Conservation 
Corps have come into the woods 
to continue the conservation work 
begun bythem. They build trails, 
camping shelters, and do a vari- 
ety of other work in the woods. 

Begun in 1984, the Maryland 
Conservation Corps now has two 
unique programs: asummer pro- 
gram for young people between 
the ages of 14 and 21, anda year- 
round program for young people 
ages 17 to 25 who wish to gain 
environmental field experience. 
There are six crews 1n the year- 
round program, serving all re- 
gions of Maryland. This particu- 
lar program is partially funded 
by AmeriCorps, which offers an 
educational award to those mem- 
bers who successfully complete 
1700 hours in the program. 
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Searching For Six Monuments 
By John A. Grant 


A true historian is on a con- 
stant search for clues about some- 
thing that once existed, but has 
been lostin time. However, when 
the possibility arises that a his- 
toric item might still exist, the 
historian searches diligently for 
that item. This is what inaugu- 
rated my search for the six monu- 
ments erected by Lt. Michler to 
mark the western boundary line 
of Maryland—Virginia in 1859. 

Part of one monument still 
exists at Hutton, Md., but until 
January of this year I was un- 
able to fine out any information 
about the survey or other monu- 
ments that might have been 
erected. Then, by chance I found 
a series of four articles in The 
Republican for 1887. They pre- 
sented the possibility that five 
other monuments might still ex- 
ist somewhere along the merid- 
ian line that Michler surveyed in 
1859. 

Today, the western boundary 
line of Maryland is marked by a 
series of 34 concrete monuments 
erected by a 1910 survey. 

Survey Information 

The series of four article in 
the 1887 issues of The Republi- 
can were written by W.P. 
Townshend, an Oakland lawyer, 
and were printed beginning in 
May 17, 1887, and concluding on 
June 4, 1887. His reason for writ- 
ing the articles about the Michler 
survey was due to a court case 
involving aman named Marshall 
Reckard who assaulted Austin 
Brown, a Maryland constable in 
1886. Reckard claimed that the 
assault did not take place on 
Maryland soil, and that the 
courts of Maryland did not have 


jurisdiction over the matter. The 
fact that the assault took place 
just east of the Michler line re- 
newed asmoldering controversy 
of land titles located with refer- 
ence to a survey of 1787, when 
the County was surveyed for 50 
acre military lots. 
Six Monuments 

The article written by Mr. 
Townshend included detailed 
information about how Lt. 
Michler conducted the survey and 
the erection of six stone monu- 
ments. One was near the famous 
Fairfax Stone andthe remaining 
five at prominent places along 
the meridian (true north and 
south) line surveyed by Michler. 
Since the top of one monument 
still exists at Hutton, Md., it 
seemed reasonable that parts of 
other monuments might still ex- 
ist along the line established in 
1859 by Michler. Townshend’s 
article listed the other five loca- 
tions as top of Backbone Moun- 
tain, beside the Northwestern 
Turnpike (U.S. Rt. 50), beside 
the 1851 roadbed of the railroad 
at Hutton, on top of Snaggy 
Mountain, on top of Fike’s Hill 
near Cranesville, and on the 
Mason—Dixon line beside the 
road to Markleysburg, Pa. 

2. 

“Kasy” Way Didn’t Work 

Michler’s survey line north- 
wardended at the “turnpike lead- 
ing from Cranberry Summit (now 
Terra Alta, W.Va.) to Smithfield, 
Pa,” “This is" the roadeece 
Markleysburg, Pa. (via. W.Va. 
Rt.26) and the point where it 
crosses the Mason—Dixon Lineis 
easy to find on the 1902 Mary- 
land Geological Survey map. 


| 
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The 1910 Fairfax Stone 


The Michler survey followed 
a meridian line, and it seemed 
that an easy way to find the dis- 
tance from the meridian to the 
1910 monuments would to be 
draw a pencil line ona 1910 map 
from the Markleysburg Road 
point on the Mason—Dixon line 
down to the Fairfax Stone. Scal- 
ing off the distance between the 
monuments and the pencil line 
should tell a person how far west 
to look for one of the Michler 
monuments. So, with these dis- 
tances in hand, I set off to see if 
I could find any of the monu- 
ments. 

The result was hours of wan- 
dering around in the vicinity of 
the 1910 monuments and not 
finding anything. 

One good example ofthis wan- 
dering is where the pencil line 
passed over Snaggy Mountain. 
It crossed the top of the moun- 
tain halfway between 1910 sur- 
vey Monument No. 16 and the 
old fire tower foundations. To 


begin with, I never would have 
found Monument No. 16ifI had 
not been shown its location by 
Ranger George Zimmerman. It 
is in a laurel thicket and impos- 
sible to see from ten feet away. 
The ground halfway between this 
monument and fire tower is lit- 
tered with stones of all descrip- 
tions; none of them met the de- 
scription ofcut stone that Michler 
described in his report. 

Along the Mason—Dixon Line 
the same was true; no monu- 
ment resembling the one de- 
scribed in the Michler report ex- 
isted. However, the state of Penn- 
sylvania made a survey along 
the Mason—Dixon line in 1885, 
and at the intersection of the line 
with the road to Markleysburg 
(W.Va. Rt. 26) there is an 1885 
monument. Perhaps the Michler 
monument was replaced by the 
present 1885 stone, since it lies 
in the proper location. 
“Latitudes And Departures” 

In engineering work thereisa 
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Se 


1910 Monument on 


method of locating exact coordi- 
nates of a survey through a sys- 
tem of “latitudes and departures.” 
Essentially, it consists of using 
trigonometric functions to deter- 
mine how far north or south (lati- 
tude) or how far east or west 
(departures) a survey line goes 
by using its course and distance. 

I had available the courses 
and distances between succes- 
sive monuments of the 1910 sur- 
vey, so it was possible to calcu- 
late how far these monuments 
would be from the true North— 
South meridian line followed by 
Lt. Michler. Since the line be- 
tween monuments was always 
less than one degrees off of true 
north, it was only necessary to 
calculate the “departure” dis- 
tance from the true North-South 
meridian. 

(The Commission appointed 
by Maryland and West Virginia, 
assumed that these slight varia- 
tions from true North would bet- 
ter fit the claims of landholders 
in their contention with the 
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boundary line surveyed in 1859 
against the property lines sur- 
veyed in 1787 by Col. Deakins.) 
a 
Searching For Monuments -— 
Second Time 

Fairfax Stone Although it is 
actually in West Virginia, the 
Fairfax Stone has been the be- 
ginning point of all the boundary 
surveys, except one. The stone 
was established in 1742 to mark 
the beginning point of the North 
Branch of the Potomac River, 
one of the corners of Lord 
Fairfax’s land in Virginia. The 
charter of the Colony of Mary- 
land called for the western bound- 
ary of the Colony to be a line 
running due north from the west- 
ern most “springing point of the 
river.” In 1897, W. McCullough 
Brown contended that Potomac 
Spring on Backbone Mountain 
should be the beginning point of 
any boundary survey rather than 
the Fairfax Stone. Potomac 
Spring was almost a mile further 
west than the Fairfax Stone, and 











| 
| 
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Boulders on Backbone Mountain where 1859 monument 
was located. 


was the beginning point for the 
1897 boundary line survey. 

Lt. Michler describes how the 
Fairfax Stone was show to him 
in 1858. 

“On the 19" of September 
1858, by invitation of the com- 
missioners, I visited, in the com- 
pany with several other gentle- 
men, the head springs of the 
North Branch of the Potomac to 
ascertain the position ofand iden- 
tify the “Fairfax Stone,” planted 
near the said springs by the com- 
missioners to fix the limits of the 
immense tract granted Lord 
Fairfax between the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac. Upon 
finding it, I was directed to as- 
sume it as the initial point of the 
Western meridian line, which I 
was subsequently requested by 
the commissioners to trace.” 

“It was easily recognized by 
the inscription “Ffx” upon it. In 
order not to disturb the stone, 
the first observatory was built 
immediately in the rear of it. 
Upon removing the instrument 


from this first principal stationa 
monument of stone was erected 
to mark the spot where it stood.” 

Unfortunately, the Fairfax 
Stone has been subjected to abuse 
since 1859. An article in The 
Glades Star carries the following 
information. “This stone (monu- 
ment) was destroyed in Decem- 
ber, 1884, by thoughtless boys. 
The Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany had another stone cut and 
put in its place.” In 1910, this 
stone was removed and replaced 
with a concrete monument. It is 
this monument which a present- 
day visitor to the site can see 
above the spring. 

The actual searching for the 
Michler monument in this area 
consisted of tramping through 
the nearby woods and examin- 
ing the stones along the edge of 
the parking lot. No trace of the 
monument could be found; per- 
haps, the one destroyed by the 
“thoughtless boys” in 1884 was 
the Michler monument. 

Backbone Mountain Lt. 
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Intersection on Northwestern Turnpike (Rt. 50) where 1859 





monument stood. 


Michner called the monument 
on Backbone Mountain the sec- 
ond principal station. “It was es- 
tablished by means of gunpow- 
der flashes at night, the distance 
being to direct the movements of 
a flag by day.” Apparently, 
Michler was in awe of the view 
from the top of Backbone Moun- 
tain. “The eye could look for miles 
in every direction,” he wrote. “To 
the south lay impenetrable for- 
est, whilst to the north farms 
and glades were spread out be- 
fore the admiring gaze.” 

According to the latitude and 
departure calculations for this 
monument, it should lay 217 feet 
to the west of 1910 Monument 
No. 3. This isin an area of many, 
many large and medium size 
rocks, and not one of them re- 
sembled the cut stone described 
by Lt. Michler; an hour of search- 
ing revealed nothing. 

4, 

Northwestern Turnpike (U.S. 
Rt. 50) Due to a 400 foot west- 
ward jog in the 1910 survey line, 


the distance from 1910 Monu- 
ment No. 9, just. north of the 
highway, to the meridian was 
only 159 feet. 

Prior to calculating the de- 
parture from the survey line to 
the meridian, I had tramped 
around the area for over an hour 
on both sides of the highway. 
This location is also the place 
where the Ben DeWitt Road in- 
tersects with U.S. Rt. 50. Since 
the 1920s a lot of construction 
and drainage work has been done 
at this intersection. 

Michler reported that a cut 
stone obelisk, 5 feet high, had 
been set up at this location. The 
departure of 157 feet would have 
placed the monumentin the area 
of construction work, and within 
clear sight of the people working 
on the 1910 survey. Perhaps this 
cut stone obelisk was “removed” 
the same as the one at the Fairfax 
Stone location. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
To understand how part of the 
stone monument still survives 
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Part of 1859 monument at Hutton, Md. 


at this location is to know that 
the railroad has been shifted 
northward from its original posi- 
tion. Formerly, it came off the 
hill east of Hutton, Md., and fol- 
lowed a path that took it south of 
Corinth, W. Va. (Today, the rail- 
road passes north of Corinth.) 
The Maryland section of the old 
railroad right-of-way has been 
obliterated.) At the present time, 
the top of the monument with 
the letters “M” and “V” engraved 
on it lies about 500 feet south of 
the present 1910 Monument No. 
14. 

The departure distance of 
Monument No.14 from the me- 
ridian line is almost 1083 feet, 
and would account for the story 
that the present piece of the stone 
monument “was dragged up here 
from the marsh.” It would indi- 
cate that the meridian line is 
south of the place where the piece 
of monument is now located. 

Snaggy Mountain In his re- 
port, Lt. Michler wrote, “The 
fourth principal station was on 
top of Snaggy Mountain. From 
the top of this mountain another 


very extended landscape is pre- 
sented to the eye. This is truly 
the most important of all the 
stations along the line, as from it 
you can overlook with the transit 
nearly the entire length of the 
meridian line. It is also a well 
marked position by nature of its 
great altitude and small area of 
its summit; from the fact of the 
line immediately passing over 
its highest point it becomes a 
prominent land mark.” 

The departure distance from 

1910 Survey Monument No. 16 
to the meridian line is calculated 
as almost 1299 feet. After I had 
calculated this distance, I real- 
ized that the pencil line drawn 
on the map (the “easy way’) was 
absolutely the wrong way to find 
astone monument so far north of 
the Fairfax Stone. The pencil line 
indicated that the meridian 
would lie about halfway between 
No. 16 and the old fire tower 
foundations. 
The calculated departure of 1299 
indicated that it was almost at 
the same location as the founda- 
tions of the old fire tower. 
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Part of 1859 monument on Snaggy Mountain. 





Fairfax Meridian would have put some of 


Webb Chapel in Maryland. 
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REESE 


5. 
“Success ???” 


So, Itramped up the dirt road 
to the fire tower location and 
began looking around. This area 
is partly cleared, and as Michler 
had described, the summit area 
was not too wide. To my great 
surprise I founda large cut stone 
in the same area as the fire tower 
foundations. Resting on a flat 
rock, as Michler had reported, 
this stone was only 22 inches 
high instead of the reported three 
feet. Also, there were not any 
identifying marks on it. How- 
ever, remembering that the pyra- 
mid caps on some of his monu- 
ments were at least a foot high, it 
occurred to me that this beauti- 
ful cut stone could very easily 
have been part of the monument 
erected by Michler in 1859. 

Dense Woods And Rocks 

Feik’s (Fike) Hill In his re- 
port, Lt. Michler wrote, “The fifth 
principal transit station is on 
Feik’s Hill, a spur of Briary 
Mountain. Itis but a few miles to 
the north of the village of 





Small marker where Fairfax Meridian met Mason-Dixon Line. 
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Cranesville, the line passing only 
a short distance to the east of 
that place. From this station the 
meridian marks were established 
on Evans' Hill and Sickel’s Hill 
to the North.” 

The departure distance from 
1910 Monument No. 24 to the 
meridian line which crossed 
Fike’s Hill is almost 2645 feet, 
placing it on top of a large flat 
area, many acres wide. The loca- 
tion of the monument was easy 
to plot on the map, but impos- 
sible to find. 

This area is covered with sec- 
ond growth timber. The quad- 
rangle map with the top of Fike’s 
Hill shows a single county road 
going through the area. Today, 
the top of the hill is criss-crossed 
logging roads. 

Mason-Dixon Line Concern- 
ing the final end of the survey 
line, Michler wrote the follow- 
ing. 

“Mason and Dixon’s line is 
here marked by stakes sur- 
rounded by heaps of loose stone, 
one mile apart from each other; 
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by tracing the line between these 
piles its junction with the merid- 
ian was determined. The term1- 
nating point (of the survey) is 
alongside of the turnpike lead- 
ing from Cranberry Summit, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
to Smithfield in Pennsylvania, 
and within a few feet of where 
the road crossed the boundary of 
this State. Its position 1s there- 
fore easily found. A monument 
of cut stone designates the spot. 
Each of the principal stations, 
and also the intersection of the 
line with the North West Turn- 
pike andthe Railroad are marked 
in the same way. These monu- 
ments varied from four to six feet 
above the ground, about two feet 
square, and capped with a small 
pyramidical cut stone With the 
exception of a few miles along 
this entire distance, abroad open 
cut from twenty to forty feet 
througha heavily timbered coun- 
try has been made, which will 
serve to mark it for many years 
to come.” 

In 1885, this portion of the 
Mason-Dixon line was marked 
with a series of cut stone monu- 
ments by Pennsylvania. Tomake 
sure that none had been missed, 
I hiked along the fence line that 
marks this portion of the Mason 
Dixon Line from east of the 1910 
Stone No. 32 that marks that 
survey to where it crosses the 
road to Markleysburg (W.Va. 
Rt.#26). Next to this road, on the 


east side, thereisa very battered 
stone monument which re- 
sembles other 1885 markers. It 
is reasonable to assume that itis 
in the same location as the monu- 
ment erected by Michler and the 
end of the Fairfax Meridian sur- 
veyed by him. 

1897 “Monroe Line” In 1897, 
two meridian survey lines were 
made, one beginning at Potomac 
Spring on Backbone Mountain, 
which was west of the Fairfax 
Meridian, and a rerun of the 
Michler Line from the Fairfax 
Stone, which was known in 1897 
as the Monroe Line. These lines 
were parallel, with frequent mea- 
surement made between them. 
There were many interesting side 
notes collected along the Monroe 
Line; items which could be served 
as land marks in the future such 
as top of hills, homes, and even 
the tower of a church in Glades 
Farm area. Many of these identi- 
fication points still exist, but are 
of minor importance since the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled the present bound- 
ary line of 1910 to be the correct 
boundary between the twostates. 

Please Note: Many items of 
interest about the surveys to es- 
tablish the boundary line can be 
found in a 1937 master’s thesis 
by Harold B. Fortney at West 
Virginia University called “Mary- 
land—West Virginia, Western 
Boundary.” 
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Fay Augustine gives instructions to one of the wagon drivers. 
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Wagon Train poster from 1989. 
"Don't Miss The Train” 


Leaving from Grantsville on 
Thursday morning, May 18, the 
National Pike Wagon Train As- 
sociation began its 27" annual 
westward trek. This trek of the 
wagon train was a part of the 
association’s participation in the 
National Pike Festival 2000. In- 
cluded in the group were over 40 
wagons, horse back riders, and 
walkers. 

The movement along U.S. Rt. 
40 was reminiscent of the days 
when settlers in wagon trains 
were part of the “westward move- 
ment’ of the 1800s. Old timers 
used to say that standing on a 
hill top looking east or west, as 
far as a person could see, there 
would be covered wagons mov- 
ing west on the old National Pike. 

Founded by the late Walt 
Spear, the first train pulled onto 
the National Pike in 1973. That 


year there were only three wag- 
ons and two horse back riders; 
the participation last May was a 
clear indication of how many 
people wanted to create a link 
with National Pike heritage. 
Under the direction of Wagon 
Master Charles “Doc” Sherry, the 
wagons and teams headed for 
Addison, Pa., from Grantsville 
for the first night’s rendezvous. 
They would stay overnight in the 
park across the road from the old 
Addison Toll House. Riding on 
horse back, ahead of the train, 
was Head Scout Mark “Howdy” 
Van Sickle. However, instead of 
a long rifle, Howdy carried a red 
flag to warn motorists that the 
wagon train was “just over the 
hill.” Following behind the train 
was a minivan with a flashing 
light to warn motorists that a 
group of wagons, horse back rid- 
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ers, and walkers were on the 
road ahead. 

The minivan also acted as a 
mobile “trading post” with sup- 
plies, souvenirs, snacks, first aid 
services, and extra drinking wa- 
ter for people walking with the 
train. Inthe good-natured words 
of association secretary, Faye 
Augustine, “Pioneers never had 
it so good.” 


Web Site 


Information 


In the last issue of The Glades 
Star there were web site ad- 
dresses which should be of inter- 
est to members and friends of 
the Society. 

The Society has a News Sheet 
which has the address: 

www.thegladesstar.org 

The Society also a web page 
with historic items: 

www.deepcreektimes.com 

A lot of Garrett County his- 
tory can be found on: 
www.rootsweb.com/~mdgarret/ 


garrett.html 


The Republican newspaper: 
www.therepublicannews.com 
Chamber Of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest events at Penn 
Alps can be found on e-mail: 


tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund as a 
donation or memorial are asked 
to send them to: 

Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 

P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 


September Fund- 


Raising Dinner 

There will be a Fund-Raising 
Dinner on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 26, at the Will O' the 
Wisp. Happy Hour is from 6 to 7 
p.m., dinner at 7:00 p.m. Styled 
as “A Second Night at Deer Park 
Hotel,” it will feature items on 
the menu of the old Deer Park 
Hotel, similar to the dinner held 
last September by the Historical 
Society. Seating is limited to 125 
people. Price ofthe mealis $35.00 
per person. 

For additionalinformation see 
the story in this issue of the maga- 
zine, and the center-fold page. 
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Annual Meeting 
Held At Bittinger 


Over 100 friends and members 
of the Historical Society attended 
the annual banquet/business meet- 
ingonJune 22, 2000, atthe Bittinger 
Community Center. 

The evening meal began with 
an invocation by the Rev. John 
Grant. Following the dinner, the 
business session was conducted 
by Pres. Robt. Boal. The first 
item on the agenda was a call to 
dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing. In the form of a motion, 
reading of the minutes was dis- 
missed. The same was done with 
the annual Treasurer’s Report. 
(The report is on page 245.) 

Before proceeding any further, 
Pres. Boal presented a plaque of 
recognition to Mrs. Dorothy 
Cathell for her many years of 
service to the Historical Society. 
In response to reception of the 
plaque, Mrs. Cathell spoke on 
the different years of activity 
working unofficially and officially 
as secretary and also as trea- 
surer. She also said that her first 
volunteer work with the Society 
was assisting Mrs. Vernie 
Smouse over 50 years ago. 

The slate of nominees for of- 
ficers and board members of the 
Society was presented by Glades 
Star circulation manager Joe 
Connor. After a call for nomina- 
tions “from the floor,” and there 
being none, Pres. Boal declared 
the nominees elected. 

Pres. Boal then gave a brief 
update on all of the various ac- 
tivities in connection with the 
Historical Society and the Mu- 
seum in particular. He an- 
nounced that membership in the 
Society had increased by 51 mem- 
bers, and challenged the mem- 

Continued on Page 248 
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Annual Report 


Garrett County Historical Society 
May 31, 1999, to May 31, 2000 


Balance: Checking Account May 31, 1999 3,558.51 
Receipts 110,867.89 
Sub Total 114,426.40 
Disbursements 107,337.77 
Net Balance as of May 31, 2000 7,088.63 
Balance: Investment (Reserve) Account April 31,2000 26,158.53 
Receipts 41.863.55 
Sub Total 68,022.08 
Total Disbursements 25,248.84 
Net Balance as of May 31, 2000 ADT Ta 24 
Other funds on deposit C.D. First United Bank 1,000.00 
Total Funds on Deposit $50,861.87 


Respectfully Submitted, 
Kevin E. Callis, Treasurer 


Mortgage Update 


In July 1999, the mortgage balance on the present building was 
$5,000.00. It was at this time the Society purchased the lot next to the 
museum and took on a new mortgage. In the year that has passed, 
matters have really expanded with restoration and placement of the 
Deer Park Hotel gazebo on the lot, and recent removal of the Gas House 
from the Hotel grounds. The lot beside the museum has been a big asset 
to the Society and local community. 

The total price of the lot was $42,000.00. The Society took on a new 
mortgage for $47,000.00 to pay off the remaining balance on the 
Museum building and the purchase of the lot. From July 1999, through 
August 6, 2000, the Society made payments totaling $14,346.28. By 
doubling up on the payments each month, it has allowed the Society to 
be paid up on the mortgage through Sept. 2001, including 7 months' 
worth toward the principle. 

The Society has come a long way over the past few years, especially 
since moving into the new museum building. A lot of hard work by 
dedicated people and support by members all over the United States 
have helped us to get where we are at the present time. On behalf of the 
officers and board members we want to express a big “Thank You!” to 
all our fellow members of the Society. 

Sincerely, 
Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul Yoder were guest speakers. 
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“Strange And Unusual 
True Stories Of Garrett 


County” 


The Publications Committee 
has completed the production of 
a new paperback book concern- 
ing historical items of Garrett 
County. Itiscalled, “Strange and 
Unusual True Stories of Garrett 
County” and has 84 pages of some 
sad and some outlandish true 
stories of events that have taken 
place in Garrett County. The 
outlandish stories are guaran- 
teed to make you laugh, while 
some of the sad stories are the 
consequence of fatal mistakes. 

This new book is offered for 
sale at the museum for $8.00 
plus tax. It can be purchased 
through the mail by writing to 
Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, 877 Fricks 
Crossing Road, Deer Park, MD 
21550. Make your check payable 
to the Garrett County Historical 
Society, and add $1.50 to cover 
shipping and handling. (Mary- 
land residents should include an 
additional $.40 for state tax.) 


Continued from Page 279 
were a number of light-weight 
bridges over the streams. Many 
of them still existed up to 50 
years ago, and their construction 
parts resembled the timbers and 
boards brought up by the divers. 

A Bridge 

The most logical conclusion 
about the sunken remains that 
floated to the surface is that a 
bridge over North Glade Run once 
existed. Somehow, during the 
clearing of trees, etc., from the 
proposed lake bottom in the 
1920s, the bridge was covered 
over. What floated to the surface 
this spring might be fragments 
of the bridge that remains under 
Deep Creek Lake. 


Fund Raising Dinner 
To Be Held Sept. 21 


Plans are now under way for the 
historical society to hold a fund 
raising dinner at Will O' the Wisp 
on Tuesday, Sept. 26; happy hour 6 
to 7 p.m., dinner at 7 p.m. 

Lastyear, the Fund-raising Com- 
mittee had a most successful din- 
ner based on a brief journey to 
“yester-year.” The meal for the din- 
ner was basedon the menu from the 
old Deer Park Hotel dining room, 
and Will O' the Wisp manager, Mar- 
tin Heise, produced an excellent 
meal from the old menu. Many 
members who attended the meal 
felt this was most appropniate since 
the old gazebo from the Deer Park 
Hotel had been moved to the 
Society’s lot beside the museum. 

This year, the society 1s moving 
the old gas house from the hotel to 
Oakland (piece by piece), and the 
committee felt that it might be ap- 
propriate to return to the Deer 
Park Hotel menu for a second time. 
They have termed this dinner “A 
Second Night At The Deer Park 
Hotel.” 

Plans for the evening’s enter- 
tainment include a series of vocal 
renditions and a talk on the old 
Deer Park Hotel. 

Joan Fletcher, a well-known vo- 
calist, will sing songs which she has 
selected for the occasion. 

The speaker for the evening will 
talk on the history of the old Deer 
Park Hotel. There will be a display 
of photographs taken during the 
“hey-days” of the hotel and will in- 
clude some of the memorabilia col- 
lected by the historical society. 

The dinner and evening’s enter- 
tainment is $35.00 per person. A 
reservation form for the dinner isin 
the centerfold ofthis magazine. Seat- 
ing is limited to 125 people, somem- 
bers and friends of the society are 
urged to send in their reservations 
promptly. 
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Donations 

Latest donations to the Historical Society by individuals and 
organizations. 

April 29, 2000 to July 13, 2000 (Members of the society are asked 
to note the beginning and end dates of the listing.) 

Oakland Civic Club 
Jr. Women’s Civic 
Stanley P. Smith Foundation 


Memorials 


The following is a listing to the New Museum Fund as a memorial 
or in honor of an individual from April 29, 200 to July 13, 2000. 
(Members are asked to note the beginning and end date of this listing.) 

B.T. Boal by Brian R. Boal 

Alvin C. Brock by Edith G. Brock 

Dorsey & Susane Collins, Isaac H. & Louisa Van Sickle, David & 
Catherine VanSickle by Harry Collins. 

Mrs. Dorothy Leighton by Jo Elizabeth Gergoff, by Dr. Richard 
Leighton and family, by Dr. Porcaco & Surgical Association, and by 
Winona State University 

In honor of Mary Virginia Jones by Nancy L. Helbig 

Plans are to have all of the landscaping work on the lot with the 
gazebo completed by the time of the Autumn Glory Festival in October. 


Continued from Page 244 


bers present to increase this to 
100 during the next year. 

Concerning the Museum, he 
spoke about the latest volunteer 
project, moving the stone front of 
the Deer Park Hotel gas house to 
the Gazebo lot in Oakland. He 
spoke ofbrick sidewalks and other 
items in and around the Gazebo. 
Included in this was recognition 
of the adjacent land given to the 
Society by the Browning family in 
memory of the late Robert Brown- 
ing, who was killed during WWII. 
Pres. Boal then spoke of a future 
project, several years away, ofcon- 
structing a “Victorian” porch fac- 
simile on the side of Museum fac- 
ing the Gazebo. 

The guest speakers for the 
evening, Marie and Paul Yoder, 
were introduced by correspond- 
ing secretary Kenneth Hardesty. 
Mr. Paul Yoder spoke first, tell- 
ing some of the history of the 


Amish and Mennonite move- 
ments in Europe and their even- 
tual emigration to the United 
States. Then, Mrs. Yoder spoke 
on parts of the genealogy of mem- 
bers of the groups who migrated 
into the northern and southern 
parts of Garrett County. Paul 
Yoder spoke again to describe 
some of the church membership 
in different parts of the county, 
and gave a description of the 
House of Yoder at Penn Alps near 
Grantsville, now under construc- 
tion, and plans for its operation. 

At the end of the meeting there 
was a drawing for the flower ar- 
rangement at the head table; it 
waswon by Mr. Joe Connor. Prior 
to dismissal, Rev. William Carl- 
son made a brief announcement 
about the Drane House in Acci- 
dent, and the celebration of the 
200" anniversary of settlers mov- 
ing into that area. 
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Browning 


Memorial 


On Aug. 20, 1944, a young 
pilot, a superb athlete whom his 
friends in Oakland High School 
nicknamed “dasher,” suffered a 
direct hit from enemy gunfire to 
the left engine of his B-26 
Bomber. Spinning down out of 
control, the bomber crashed into 
the sea near Toulon, France. In 
the small fraction of time be- 
tween the direct hit and the crash, 
three of the six crew members 
managed to parachute from the 
doomed aircraft. 1° Lt. Robert E. 
Browning (25) of Oakland, Mary- 
land, was one of the three re- 
maining airmen who did not es- 
cape from the B-26 Bomber; he 
died in the crash. 

As was typical of so many ca- 
sualties during WWII, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cheston Browning first re- 
ceived word that their son Rob- 
ert was “missing in action; later 
came the confirmation of his 
death. 

Brownings Incorporated, 
Donald M. Browning, president, 
owned a narrow parcel of land in 
downtown Oakland. The build- 
ing on the land was destroyed 
when the adjacent Naylor’s Hard- 
ware Store burned in 1975. In 
the following years, the ground 
was paved and used as a parking 
lot. 

Donald Browning gave the 
land to the Historical Society in 
1999 asa memorial to his brother, 
Robert E. Browning. Plans have 
been made to have a formal dedi- 
cation of the land sometime this 
fall. 


Students And 


Veterans Banquet 


A banquet on Thursday 
evening, May 25, 2000, at the 
Oakland American Legion Post 
#71 marked the culmination of 
one phase of an ongoing student- 
veteran history project. It 
brought together some of the 
World War II veterans with 
Southern High School history 
students involved in the World 
War II Oral History Project. An 
ongoing project, it is a program 
to record and preserve the sto- 
ries by the WWII veterans now 
living in the area. 

Started As A History 
Project 

Begun by Southern High 
School history teacher Matthew 
Novak back in 1997, the high 
school students started to inter- 
view family members who were 
World War II veterans. Novak 
has since retired from teaching 
but continues to work with the 
oral history program and the stu- 
dents collecting the veterans sto- 
ries. He felt that some form of 
recognition should be given to 
the students and the veterans 
who have volunteered to take 
part in the project; the May 25" 
banquet at the American Legion 
hall was the result of the recog- 
nition effort. 

Novak also conceived a way to 
pay for the food served at the 
banquet. As guests for the 
evening, students’ and veterans’ 
meals were free, the cost being 
underwritten by tickets pur- 
chased other people who at- 
tended the banquet. In all, over 


Continued on Page 258 
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Drane House. 


Drane Family Reunion — Sept. 30 


Reunion plans for the Drain Family call for it to take place in 
Accident on Saturday, Sept. 30, 2000. It will mark 200 years since 
James and Priscilla Lamar Drane moved into what later became the 
Accident community. They settled in a log cabin built several years 
previously by William Lamar, Mrs. Drane’s brother. Known as the 
“oldest continually occupied house in Garrett County,” the log cabin 
was restored by the Accident Cultural and Historical Society. The 
restoration work was completed in 1994, with a dedication ceremony 
taking place on Sept. 24 of that year. 

Last September, 70 descendents of James and Priscilla Drane 
gathered for a reunion in Accident and made plans for the 200% 
Anniversary celebration. Below is a schedule of events to take place on 
Sept. 30, 2000. 

8:00 — 10 a.m. Continental Breakfast 


9:00 - 10.00 a.m. Music, Demonstrations, Children’s Games 
10:00 — 12:00 p.m. Worship and Reunion Ceremony 

12:00 - 2:00 p.m. Lunch 

12:45 - 1:45 p.m. Music: Accident Concert Band 

2:00 — 3:00 p.m. Gospel Music: Gospel Jubilators 

3:00 - 4:00 p.m. Other Activities 
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Moving The “Gas House” 


A significant part of the his- 
tory of southern Garrett County 
came with the building of the big 
resort hotels during the late 
1800s. The “Yough Glades’ coun- 
try gradually became the travel 
focus of people wishing to escape 
the heat of the cities for the cool 
mountain air. The largest of all 
the hotels was the one built at 
Deer Park in 1873 by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

The Deer Park Hotel building 
was razed in 1942 along with 
some of the cottages on the hotel 
grounds. Today, 127 years after 
it was constructed, only the 
caretaker’s house, some of the 
cottages, parts of the 18 hole golf 
course and the “Gas House” are 
all that remain of the once popu- 
lar resort complex. A gazebo that 
once graced the hotel lawn is on 
the lot beside the Society's Mu- 
seum in Oakland. 

Gas Lights 

When the Deer Park Hotel 
was built, it was first lighted by 
gas lamps. (Some years later, it 
was equipped with electric 
lights.) The acetylene gas for the 
lamps was generated in a stone 
cave called the “Gas House” and 
piped into the hotel. Since the 
cave was constructed beside the 
hotel lawn and covered with 
earth, a cut stone front was put 
on the cave to enhance its ap- 
pearance. (A similar cave was 
built for the gas generator at the 
railroad’s Oakland Hotel. The 
cave still exists, but the cut stone 
front is gone.) 

Maintenance Shed 

When the Historical Society 
acquired the lot beside the Mu- 
seum, and after the gazebo was 
placed there, plans were made 
for landscaping the ground. This 
meant that some maintenance 
equipment would have to be 


stored somewhere on the prop- 
erty, rather than being dragged 
in and out of the Museum build- 
ing. 

After a year’s discussion, with- 
out any solution, Jerry and Janet 
Browning offered the stone front 
of the Deer Park Hotel Gas 
House. It was on a section of the 
hotel grounds which they owned, 
and would make an excellent 
front for a maintenance building 
near the gazebo; the offer solved 
the problem of putting “some- 
thing appropriate” on the lot. 

Moving Tons Of Cut Stone 

Receiving the gift of the cut 
stone front was excellent; how- 
ever, moving it to Oakland called 
for some detailed planning anda 
lot of volunteer work. Robert 
Shaffer of the Historical Society 
undertook planning the entire 
move and collecting volunteer 
men and machines to do the work. 

One of the first items that had 
to be done was removing the top 
soilthat had accumulated in front 
of the doorway to the Gas House. 
Originally over six feet high, only 
about three feet of it was visible. 
Removing this soil began on a 
Saturday near the end of June. 
Mason Madigan, mayor of Deer 
Park, donated a backhoe to do 
the work, and Mark Upole, the 
machine operator, volunteered 
his time to pull away the dirt and 
expose the entire stone face of 
the Gas House. 

The next job was planning 
how to remove the cut stone and 
keep track of where each piece 
was located. Robert Shaffer 
called upon the stone work tal- 
ents of the Rev. Gail Hixon of 
Swallow Falls. Gail suggested 
both taking photographs and 
creating a drawing with numbers 
for each stone. Robert Shaffer, 
Gail Hixon, Jerry Browning, Mark 
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Upole, George Ferguson, and John 
Grant all took turns at creating 
the drawing and cutting away the 
brush that grew on top and around 
the Gas House cave so the stones 
could be removed. 
Move To Oakland 

Then, with the help of a crane 
loaned to the Historical Society 
by the Mettiki Coal Corp. and 
under the direction of James 
Ashby, the stones were removed 
one by one, loaded on a truck, 
and moved to the lot beside the 
Museum in Oakland. George 
Scheffel, who has often done vol- 
unteer work for the Society, re- 
moved the iron door frame of the 
Gas House and took it to his 
Allegheny Welding Company 
shop near Oakland for repairs. 

Meanwhile, Gail Hixon, 
George Ferguson, and Robert 
Shaffer laid out the foundation 
footing for the stone front on the 
lot in line with the gazebo. How- 
ever, there remained the prob- 
lem of what to put behind the 
stone front as a building to house 
the maintenance equipment. 
This problem was solved by help 
from John Geroski, who secured 
a large metal tank from the Buf- 
falo Coal Corp. George Scheffel 
cut out part ofone end ofthe tank 
to fit the metal door frame from 
Deer Park, and the tank was 
moved to the lot in Oakland. Af- 
ter being painted with rustproof 
paint, George used his company’s 
crane to move the tank into a 
snug position against the stone 
front footing. 

Target Completion Date 

With the supervision ofand work 
by the Rev. Gail Hixon and others, 
the 127 years old stone front is 
slowly being reassembled. This 
work, along with landscaping and 
side walks, is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for the annual Au- 
tumn Glory Festival in Oakland 
during October of this year. ; 


Garrett County 
Celebrates The YK2000 
Fourth Of July 


A new millennium is here, 
and your Society's magazine 
wants to document the manner 
in which various parts of Garrett 
County celebrated the Fourth of 
July at the beginning of the year 
2000. Your editor examined a 
number of newspapers which 
carried only a minimal amount 
about how 4" of July in 1900 was 
celebrated. Perhaps, 100 years 
from now, people will wonder 
how citizens of Garrett County 
celebrated the 4" of July in the 
year 2000. Thus, the following 
material is written for posterity 
as well as former Garrett County 
residents who might wonder, 
“What went on back home?” 

The “4th” this year came ona 
Tuesday, meaning that it was 
an extra long weekend for resi- 
dents and visitors who came here 
for the celebration. 

Weather 

Weather is always a factor in 
planning and carrying out any 
kind of celebration. For the 
record, the long weekend that 
included Tuesday, July 4, was 
basically “pretty good.” Satur- 
day, July 1, was a beautiful day, 
as was Sunday, July 2. It looked 
like the whole period would be 
that way, butit wasn’t; Monday, 
July 3, was a wet-wet-wet day. It 
began with rain and continued 
to rain all day long. Then came 
Tuesday, July 4; beginning with 
fog and low lying clouds, the 
weather cleared off to be a good 
day (well, almost); there were 
scattered showers late that 
evening, but they didn’t last too 
long, and countywide fireworks 
displays went off as planned. 

Ongoing Events 
For a number of years, the 
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various towns, communities, and 
state parks of Garrett County 
have scheduled a series of sum- 
mer programs beginning around 
the Fourth of July and continu- 
ing until Labor Day. This year, 
with the long weekend a holiday, 
a whole series of them were 
scheduled throughout the county. 

Grantsville and Friendsville 
scheduled their community days 
on weekends before and follow- 
ing the Fourth of July. Grants- 
ville Days, with a parade and cel- 
ebrations in the town park, was 
held on the weekend before the 
beginning of July. In Friends- 
ville, the weekend after marked 
the annual gathering of the 
Friend Family Association and 
the annual Friendsville Days to 
be held at the end of the month. 

Parades 

Part of the celebration of the 
Fourth of July is a parade, and 
Garrett County had a long Fire- 
men’s Parade in Accident, com- 
plete with fire companies from 
all over the county entering 
equipment in the parade. The 
Accident parade has become a 
tradition in Garrett County, with 
a history dating back almost 100 
years, but with the emphasis on 
fire equipment only a part ofthat 
time. Included in the parade were 
veterans' groups. Parade music 
was supplied by the Northern 
High School Band, the Garrett 
Community College Pipes and 
Drums, and the Accident Com- 
munity Concert Band. 

However, this wasn’t all that 
took place at Accident. Follow- 
ing the parade, there were con- 
certs in the pavilion of the Acci- 
dent Volunteer Fire Department. 
The department’s women’s aux- 
ihary had a full menu of deli- 
cious dinners or sandwiches for 
those who wanted to eat while 
listening to the music. For the 


children, there were games in 
the lot surrounding the fire de- 
partment building. In the near- 
by community center, there was 
an art exhibit for those who 
wanted to see some of the recent 
artistic creations by people ofthe 
region. 
State Parks 

For some years, the Maryland 
Department of Natural Re- 
sources has been developing rec- 
reation and entertainment pro- 
grams for state parks in Garrett 
County. Herrington Manor/ 
Swallow Falls parks were the 
site of a group of programs that 
began prior to the 4th of July and 
continued through the week. 
(More were scheduled for the re- 
mainder ofthe summer.) On July 
1, chainsaw artist Shelly Uphole 
was featured in the morning and 
afternoon at Swallow Falls. This 
presentation was followed by an 
evening program on star constel- 
lations. The programs continued 
in both parks through the follow- 
ing days with canoe rides, hikes, 
hayrides, craft activities, and 
demonstrations. 

Similar recreation and enter- 
tainment programs were con- 
ducted at the New Germany State 
Park. 

Chautauqua Arts Festival 

Also spanning the week which 
included the 4th of July was the 
Chautauqua atthe Garrett Com- 
munity College, McHenry, July 
1-8. It featured music in many 
forms, story-telling, a celebra- 
tion of literacy, and portrayal of 
historic individuals by actors 
from the Maryland Humanities 
Council. Highlighting the 4" of 
July events at the Chautauqua 
was the premiere performance 
of the Garrett Community Con- 
cert Band under the leadership 
of Jerry McGee and Fred 
Stemple. (And yes, they played 
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the “Stars and Stripes, For- 
ever.” !!!) 
Penn Alps 

Garrett Community College 
wasn't the only site of artistic 
talent. Penn Alps’ Spruce Forest 
Artisan Village hada concert July 
1, which featured classical mu- 
sic. It was part of asummer-long 
series of events. 

In keeping with our Web site 
information, future Spruce For- 
est events can be found listed on 
tmorgan@spruceforest.org 

Oakland 

Since the building of the pa- 
vilion for the Tailgate Market in 
Oakland, a number of outdoor 
activities have taken place in 
town. The 4" of July weekend 
was heralded by aconcert in the 
pavilion by rock singer Jen 
Chapin on Saturday evening, 
July 1. 

Although the Oakland Volun- 
teer Fire Department partici- 
pated in the Firemen’s Parade in 
Accident during the morning, it 
was on hand for the activities at 
Broadford Park later in the day. 
Activities began there at 8 a.m. 
on the Fourth, with regular boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, volley- 
ball and picnicking, coupled with 
a variety of music during the 
day. When the Oakland firemen 
returned in the afternoon there 
was the traditional contest with 
other fire departments in the 
bucket brigade, tug-of-war, battle 
of the barrel and the “turn out in 
gear’ race. 

That night, there was a fire- 
works display from Broadford 
Park. 

And In Nearby 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 

Terra Alta’s Fourth of July 
weekend was a long event which 
began on Thursday evening, June 


29, with an Independence Pa- 
rade through the town. It was 
held earlier than usual to pre- 
vent a conflict with the carnival 
rides and concession, secured by 
the Terra Alta Volunteer Fire 
Department. It is the oldest con- 
tinuous Independence Day cel- 
ebration in the state of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Although Thursday began as 
a cloudy day, it gave way toclear- 
ing skies late in the afternoon, 
and the parade went off as sched- 
uled. 

Like other 4" of July celebra- 
tions, the Terra Alta celebration 
ended with fireworks on the 
evening of the 4". 


Grand Finale!!!! 


Charles Moran began a Deep 
Creek “fireworks tradition” years 
ago in the Green Glade area of 
Deep Creek Lake. In later years, 
the fireworks display was picked 
up by lake businessmen and 
moved to Marsh Mountain above 
the Wisp Resort area. This year 
it was sponsored by Uno’s Res- 
taurant, the Deep Creek Lake 
Property Owners Association, 
and Deep Creek Foodland Fresh. 

A thousand or more automo- 
biles were parked along U.S. 219, 
where there were “tailgate par- 
ties” in anticipation of the fire- 
works display; hundreds more 
automobiles were parked in the 
parking lot of the Garrett County 
Fair Grounds; and a countless 
number of people watched from 
their cottage yards or from mo- 
tor boats in the McHenry area. 

And so, at 9:30 on the evening 
of July 4, these thousands of 
spectators watched the magnifi- 
cent fireworks display as a 
“Grand Finale” to the extended 
Fourth of July weekend of the 
new millennium 2000. 
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Garrett Memorial Celebrates 50 Years 


When the dedication ceremo- 
nies were held on May 14, 1950, 
it was the fulfillment of a dream 
by the Loar family and many 
citizens of Garrett County. On 
that day, Miss Grace Loar cut 
the ribbons across the doorway 
and turned over the keys of the 
building to J. Edward Helbig, 
president of the Garrett County 
commissioners. 

Fulfilling A Need 

A number of major and minor 
tragedies in Garrett County 
pointed out the need for a hospi- 
tal in the area, since the easiest 
one to travel to was in Cumber- 
land. At one time there were 
small clinicsin Oakland, but from 
World War I onward Cumberland 
was the main source of hospital 
care. The devastating polio epi- 
demic at the end of the 1920s 
probably inaugurated the final 
impetus for a hospital, prefer- 
ably in Oakland, since there were 
more doctors in the county seat 
than in other local communities. 

During the 1930s, in an effort 
to stimulate the economy, there 
were a number of different pro- 
grams(such asthe WPA) through 
which money could be obtained 
to build a hospital. In the latter 
part of the 1930s several sur- 
geons opened practices in Oak- 
land in anticipation of a hospital 
“soon to be built.” But World 
War II came, and there wasn’t 
any material or manpower to 
build a hospital; nevertheless 
the need for local hospital care 
still remained. 

Mr. George Loar 

Among the group of people 
who maintained interest in con- 
structing a hospital in the Oak- 
land area was Mr. George Loar 
(1865-1946.) A man of consider- 
able wealth, George Loar took a 
decisive move toward the con- 


struction of a hospital by setting 
aside in his will drawn in 1941, 
the sum of $125,000 for this pur- 
pose plus an additional $10,000 
for landscaping and other costs, 
and an additional $5,000 to sup- 
port and maintain the hospital 
during the first year. 

Mr. Loar suffered a stroke on 
Christmas Day 1944, and al- 
though he recovered to a degree, 
his speech was severely inhib- 
ited. According to the late “Max” 
Jarboe, one of the executors of 
Mr. Loar’s estate, George kept 
trying to tell him something, but 
he couldn’t understand what it he 
was trying to say. Finally “Max” 
concluded that it had to do with 
the legacy for the hospital. One 
day he said, “Mr. George, about 
the hospital, do you want to give 
more?’ He nodded an emphatic 
“Yes.” “How much more?” asked 
“Max.” Through various signs and 
nodding of the head, George Loar 
indicated that he wanted to give 
an additional $35,000. 

Although George Loar was the 
main contributor to the hospital 
fund, other members of his family 
also contributed to it in their wills. 

When George Loar’s will was 
probated after his death on Janu- 
ary 27, 1946, it became evident 
that additional funds would be 
needed to complete the hospital 
building as planned. There was 
money available from the federal 
government under the Hill-Bur- 
ton act, but a public sponsoring 
organization was needed. Aftercon- 
siderable discussions on the mat- 
ter, the Garrett County commis- 
sioners agreed to become the spon- 
soring agent in order to secure the 
necessary federal funds for the con- 
struction of the hospital. 

Starting 

Today, scarcity ofmaterials and 

delayed construction are almost a 
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forgotten matter, but after World 
War II, it was a very real concern 
for builders and planners of build- 
ings. During the war, projects all 
over the nation had been “put on 
hold” with the result that after the 
war contractors were swamped 
with construction plans. Thus, 
building the new hospital for 
Garrett County was delayed for 
several years. 

Finally, ground was broken in 
the Helbig Grove area of Oakland 
on August 12, 1948, and work on 
the new building was begun. The 
architectural firm of James 
Baldwin, Washington, D.C., had 
been hired to design the hospital, 
and Moyer Brothers of Altoona, 
Pa.,were chosen as the contrac- 
tors to build it. The Helbig prop- 
erty had been suggested as a site 
for the hospital in George Loar’s 
will, andit was sold by the town of 
Oakland to the county commis- 
sioners for $1.00. Loar also re- 
quested that the building be 
known as the Garrett County 
Memorial Hospital. 

In the end, the Loar family 
contributed $210,000.00 for the 
building of the hospital. Other 
money that went to its construc- 
tion were individual and organi- 
zational donations, $102,181.90; 
Federal funds, $177,727.59; 
Garrett County commissioners, 
$4,640.54; and interest on funds 
deposited in savings accounts, 
$2,111.07; for total of 
$546,661.10. 

Nov. 4, 2000, Celebration 

On Saturday, Nov. 4, 2000, 
plans have been made to cel- 
ebrate 50 years of the hospital 
providing quality health care in 
Garrett County. Tentative plans 
call for a gala event at the 
McHenry House of the Wisp Ski 
Resort. (At the time of prepara- 
tion of this article on the hospi- 
tal, final plans for the event had 
not been completed. ) 


Continued from Page 249 
150 people were there that 
evening. 

Addressing the group during 
the evening’s activities, Novak 
told the gathering, “This marks 
the celebration of life, family, 
community and the ultimate 
meaning of the word ‘duty.’ To- 
night we have four generations 
gathered together to symbolize 
the stories they have shared, and 
through historic preservation 
will share with generations yet 
to come.” 

Attending The Banquet 

During the evening’s activi- 
ties, guests at the dinner were 
entertained with musical selec- 
tions by members of the South- 
ern High School Band. 

An honored guest was Tom 
Bratten, Maryland Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs. 

Some of the many participat- 
ing veterans who were at the 
banquet were DeCorsey Bolden, 
Mike Kildow, Charles McCrumb, 
Gerald Sanders, Joe Frantz, 
Hopwood Wooddell, Clint Eng- 
lander, Robert Kinnard, Bill 
Crone, Andrew Mance, Mitchell 
Cathell, Ward Ashby, Jim Jack- 
son, Charles McIntyre, Marga- 
ret Beadle, Jim McNeil, Charles 
Bowman, Don Browning, Russell 
Teets, Logan Weber, Robert 
Sincell, Ron Friend, Larry 
Cosner, Charles Evans, Herbert 
Leighton, Frank Custer, Nordick 
Shaffer, Howard Bolts, and Cecil 
Minard. 

Some of the students partici- 
pating in the project were Jer- 
emy Gosnell, Megan Tichinell, 
Shannon Martin, Carlle Canter, 


Continued on page 270 
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New Publications 


The Historical Society has completed a new book, Strange 
and Unusual True Stories of Garrett County. Price is $8.00 plus 
tax and $1.50 for postage and handling. (Maryland residents 
only, include $.40 tax.) 

Deep Creek Lake Past And Present. First published in 1997, 
this has been a very popular book. The new volume is offered for 
sale at $10.00 plus $.50 tax. If desired by mail add $2.00 for 
postage and handling. 

Brown's Miscellaneous Writings. First published in 1894, this 
book was reprinted in the 1970s. The supply was exhausted by 
1997 and has now been reprinted by the Society with a paper- 
back cover. Sale price is $15.00 plus $.75 tax. If desired by mail, 
add $2.50 for postage and handling. 


ORDER FORM 


Please mail copies of the new publication titled__ 
Enclosed is to cover cost, tax and mailing expenses. 
Name 

Address 

Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


Dues Payable ... ... Change of Address 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 2000, are payable as of 
that date. Dues not paid by then will be considered delinquent. Any 
member who has not paid by September 1, 2000, shall be automatically 
dropped from membership. Dues are $15.00 per year and may be paid 
at any branch of the Ruth Enlow Library, or by mailing a check to the 
corresponding secretary of the Society. 


Name 


Address 


Thank you 
Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Use this form for a change of address. 
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September Fund-Raising Dinner 


A fund raising dinner will be held on September 26, 2000, at 
7 p.m. at the Will O' the Wisp, Deep Creek Lake. Reservations 
must be made by Sept. 19, 2000. Price $35.00 per person. 
Seating limited to 125 people. 


Please make reservations at $35.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or 
names of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Kevin Callis, treasurer 
93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Expert Advice From Henry Ford 
By Carl Lohr 


Ed. Note: For a number of 
years, Carl Lohr worked at sev- 
eral different occupations, ending 
at the Celanese Corporation in 
Cumberland. Three years after his 
death his wife found this story ina 
desk drawer, but had no idea of 
when it was written. Eventually it 
was passed on to the Historical 
Society by Wayne Durst of 
Grantsville. The story speaks ofa 
1921 meeting with Henry Ford and 
Thomas Edison when they camped 
at Swallow Falls that summer. 

Lohr’s Model “T” Ford 

It was on a hot day of July 23, 
1921, when I was only 20 years of 
age and descending a steep hill 
with an “S” curve at the bottom 
that I got the thrill of my lifetime. 

I was driving my father’s 
Model “T” touring car with the 
top down and windshield back 
when I tipped over the top of this 
hill ofa country dirt road leading 
to our farm house. As I applied 
the foot brake to check my speed, 
there was a sharp “click” and the 
car rushed forward, faster and 
faster. I pulled on the emergency 
brake, then realized that the cast 
iron brake shoes had been worn 
out by sand, mud, and water 
slushing on them, and their ap- 
plication was in vain. 

I rode the “S” curve on two 
wheels and with the Lord’s mercy, 
I managed to make the bottom of 
the hill, but at a high rate of 
speed. As I leveled off for the 
straight-of-way a mud hole filled 
with muddy water was scooped 
dry by the Model “T” and muddy 
water was forced back up through 
the open windshield and plas- 
tered over my celluloid collar, silk 
shirt and black broadcloth pants 
till I looked like a lizard that just 
crawled out of a mud pie. 

The car finally came to a stop 


under a big oak tree in my dad’s 
front yard. 

The tree was part of my 
father’s workshop for repairs to 
his sawmill, and farm machin- 
ery. He had a small forge, vise 
and a kit of tools. I decided to 
make the necessary repairs to 
the runaway Model “T” just 
where it stopped. 

After jacking up the rear of 
the car and blocking the sides 
with ends of cross ties from the 
sawmill, I found the right rear 
axle had broken off about 1 inch 
from the differential assembly. 
Since the service brake operated 
through the drive shaft, differ- 
ential and axle to the rear wheels, 
I could see why my efforts at 
breaking were useless. 

Repair Parts Supply 

Oakland was 10 miles to the 
southwest, and I procured an- 
other axle from the Ford dealer 
there. At the end of the second 
day’s work, I had parts scattered 
over the ground nearby. On the 
a.m. of the third day, I placed the 
new axle in the right rear hous- 
ing, reassembled all of the other 
parts, and poured in some 600 
gear oil from the sawmill. 

After making a final check to 
see if all bolts, pins and parts 
were properly secured, I cranked 
up the engine for a trial run. 
After shoving the car around to 
head out the barnyard gate, I 
gave it about % throttle of gas 
and pushed in the left pedal, 
which was the low gear clutch. 
However, instead of going for- 
ward, the car took off backward, 
jerking my foot off the pedal, 
which let it go into high gear. 
Still going backward, and before 
I could cut off the gas, I upset two 
chicken coops, wrecked a turkey 
pen, upset a hive of bees and ran 
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into a duck pond. 

I got ol’ Dobbin to pull it out 
and back under the tree again, 
where I jacked it up to see what 
was wrong. I found that when 
the I pushed in the low gear and 
high gear clutch, the rear wheels 
would turn around backward, 
and when the reverse clutch 
pedal was pushed in, the wheels 
would go forward. 

This being my first experi- 
ence with the mechanical end of 
a car, I was really stumped. 

Henry Ford, Himself 

On July 27, 1921, a car came 
winding up the narrow road to our 
house, and two men got out. The 
one who was wearing asailorstraw 
hat began making a sketch of the 
old sawmill boiler nearby. I asked 
them who they were, and they 
introduced themselves as Henry 
Ford and Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. Ford said, “I wanted to 
look at the boiler because I have 
never seen anything like it be- 
fore and especially because it was 
something old. I have found that 
there is much more to be learned 
from an old thing than from a 
new one. You see, an old thing 
has been tried and has been found 
to be of service. A new thing is 
still an experiment and you can’t 
learn as much from it.” 

I then said, “Since you made 
this car over here that runs back- 
ward instead of forward... perhaps 
you could tell me about it.” 

After explaining to him the 
repairs that I had made, he said 
to me, “Son, you have installed 
the ‘ring gear’ on the wrong side 
of the pinion gear which causes 
the wheel to go backward in- 
stead of forward when you push 
in the low gear clutch pedal.’ 

And so I was able to fix the car 
properly, and I became a factory 
trained mechanic overnight from 
this bit of expert advice from Henry 
Ford. 


G. Washington 
Relative Buried 


In Garrett County 


By John A. Grant 

Ed. Note: This article was to 
have been published in The 
Glades Star in December 1991. 
Due to lack of space in that issue 
of the magazine, it was sched- 
uled to be publishedin the March 
1992 issue. For some reason it 
was not published in that one or 
subsequent issues. 

Here is the 1991 article witha 
few editorial changes to make it 
relevant in 2000. 

Fanny Biggs - Daughter of 
Jemima Washington 

During the spring of 1991, 
Thomas Yocum of Parsons, W. 
Va. told me that a relative of 
George Washington was buried 
herein Garrett County. Ofcourse 
I asked, “Who and where?” He 
replied, “Fanny Biggs was her 
name and she is buried in the 
Biggs Cemetery.” He told me that 
Fanny Hebb Biggs was the 
daughter of Jemima Washing- 
ton, who was a niece of George 
Washington. 

Later, Thomas Yocum sent me 
several sheets of information 
about Jemima Washington; her 
husband, William Hebb; and a 
daughter, Fanny Hebb Biggs. 
The material that follows is pri- 
marily drawn from Mr. Yocum’s 
research information. 

(dt is to be noted that Mr. 
Yocum’s papers have two spell- 
ings for Jemima’s daughter; 
“Fanny” and “Fannie.”) 

Jemima Washington and 
her husband, William Hebb 

Jemima Washington was the 
daughter of Thomas Washing- 
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Grave stone of William Hebb. 


ton, brother of George Washing- 
ton. Jemima was born near 
Fredricksburg, Va., on July 28, 
1758. She was first married toa 
man named Smith Jenkins. Ap- 
parently, Fanny Hebb Biggs was 
the daughter of Jenkins, al- 
though she later went by the 
family name of Hebb, and was 
considered to be the adopted 
daughter of William Hebb. Fanny 
was born July 9, 1788. 

William Hebb was born in 
England in 1758, and came to 
this country as a British soldier. 
He deserted the British Army, 
joined the Colonial Army, and 
eventually became a member of 
George Washington’s personal 
guard unit. Sometime around 
1790, he married Jemima and 
settledin western Virginia. Their 
home was on the west bank of 
the Cheat River about two miles 


above Wolf Creek. Jemima had 
seven children, counting Fanny. 
Fanny Hebb Biggs 

(Note: The following is from 
Mr. Yocum’s material and infor- 
mation compiled by Mrs. Mary- 
land Virginia Biggs Henning.) 

Fanny Smith Hebb was born 
on July 9, 1788. On April 17, 
1809, she married Joseph Biggs. 
Her marriage is recorded in the 
Monongalia County marriage 
book, p.146. 

They came to this area some 
time before 1810, because they 
are listed in the 1810 census as 
residing in Allegany County, and 
living in the Ryan’s Glade area. 
Joseph and Fanny had 11 chil- 
dren, the oldest one, William, 
being born on April 10, 1810. 

Joseph Biggs died on Sept. 
27, 1843, and Fanny died July 
28, 1851. 
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Library Name Now Law 


On May 18, 2000, Governor 
Glendening of Maryland signed 
into law the bill concerning the 
Ruth Enlow Library. It was a 
part of Senate Bill 632 which 
stated, “In Garrett County, The 
Public Library System Operated 
By The Board Of Trustees Shall 
Be Known As The Ruth Enlow 
Library Of Garrett County.” The 
law takes effect on Oct. 1, 2000. 

This legislative action was a 
direct result ofa controversy that 
arose in 1999 when there was a 
proposal before the county com- 
missioners of Garrett County to 
change the name of the Ruth 
Enlow Library and incorporate 
it into a phrase which had the 
words “Garrett County Free Li- 
brary System.” Opposition to this 
change involved many prominent 
citizens led by Veletta Ashby 
Elicky and Kristen Enlow, rela- 
tives of Ephram Enlow who gave 
the money for the library in 
memory of his daughter Ruth. 

Veletta and Kristen did not 
give up their opposition when 
the Oakland librarian conceded 
that a change of the name would 
not be appropriate with the 
wishes of Mr. Enlow when he 
gave the money for library in the 
first place. The ladies wanted to 
make sure that such a move could 
not happen in the future. Enlist- 
ing the help of State Senator 
John Hafer, they brought the 
matter before the Maryland Leg- 
islature and followed it until it 
was enacted into law. 

Background 

For years, Oakland had a 
small library on the second floor 
of the Garrett National Bank 
building. In the 1930s there was 


the dream ofa Community Build- 
ing in Oakland, located in the 
Helbig Grove area of town. 
(Garrett County Memorial Hos- 
pital now occupies this site.) A 
plan to include a new, large li- 
brary in the Community Build- 
ing was put forward by citizens 
of the town, including Prof. Frank 
Rathbun, superintendent of the 
Garrett County Board of Educa- 
tion. 

With the Depression of the 
1930s and the onset of World War 
II in the 1940s, hope for the Com- 
munity Building faded, but not 
the desire for a publiclibrary some- 
wherein Oakland. Tentative plans 
for such a building were drawn up 
with an estimated cost of $40,000. 

Prof. Rathbun corresponded 
with Mr. Enlow, who offered to 
donate $35,000 toward the l- 
brary if $5,000 could be raised 
locally. In December 1949, the 
Oakland/Mtn. Lake Park Lions 
Club took up the challenge to 
raise the necessary $5,000 and 
immediately started a vigorous 
fund-raising campaign. It went 
“over the top” by the end of Janu- 
ary 1950, and the club continued 
to raise an additional $2,500 to 
take care of fees and other ex- 
penses. 

Meanwhile, Mr. D. Cal Crim, 
former Oakland resident, pur- 
chased a vacant lot on the corner 
of Second and Center streets in 
Oakland, and gave the deed to 
the Board of Library Trustees. 

Thus, the Ruth Enlow Library 
was assured of a building and a 
place to locate it. 

50 Years’ Celebration 

The Ruth Enlow Library was 
completed and accepted by the 
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Ruth Enlow Library 


Left to right, Veletta Elicky, Carol Davis, Kristen Enlow, 
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Board of Library Trustees on No- 
vember 29, 1950. A ribbon cutting 
ceremony on December 11, 1950, 
marked the official opening of the 
new facility. Since then, branches 
of this brary have been opened in 
other towns of the county. 

There are tentative plans to 
have a celebration marking 50 
years of service to the county on 


December 11 of this year. It will 
note the gift of Mr. Ephrim Enlow 
to Garrett County in memory of 
his daughter Ruth. It will also 
honor the efforts of Veletta Elicky, 
Kristin Enlow, and all the others, 
who pursued the matter to en- 
sure that the name Ruth Enlow 
Library would never be changed. 
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“Night Of The Shooting Stars” 


It has been given several dif- 
ferent names, but “Night Of The 
Shooting Stars” seems to be the 
most common reference to a phe- 
nomenal meteor shower that took 
place during the 1800s. People 
would reference a person’s birth 
to “about the time of the ‘night of 
the stars’ ”; or “it was two years 
after ‘the Shooting Stars’; some 
times the reference would be “the 
night the stars fell.” 

While preparing the story 
about wagons on the National 
Road, your editor came across 
the name again in Thomas 
Seabright’s book, The Old Pike. 
It was in a letter written by an 
old wagon driver named John 
Deets. His reference was ina few 
lines of the letter. “That great 
phenomenon that occurred the 
13" of November, 1833, or, as it 
is often called, the “Shooting 
Stars.'That circumstance caused 
a great deal of excitement. Some 
became very much alarmed, and 
it was reported that some went 
crazy, and thought the world was 
coming to an end. The writer was 
at Hop-wood that night with his 
team and wagon. The phenom- 
enon was also seen in Ohio.” 

Like the “Noise of Thunder” 
references to the sound of can- 
non fire at the Battle of 
Gettysburg, (The Glades Star, 
1995) details of the “Night of the 
Stars” kept eluding your editor 
until he came across it acciden- 
tally while searching for details 
of an historic event in 
Cumberland during the 1890s. 

Dulany’s Record 

On pages 268, 269, and 270 of 
Dulany’s History of Maryland 
(1882), Wm. Dulany records the 


following information. 

On the nights of 12" and 13" of 
November, 1833, a great mete- 
oric shower took place, which was 
visible in all parts of Maryland. 

“I was suddenly awakened,” 
saida traveler, “byaterrificstream 
of unearthly light flashing through 
the window panes and blazing over 
the room from floor to ceiling. Sud- 
denly drawing the curtain aside, I 
beheld a great ball of fire, as large 
as the sun or moon, appear, rush- 
ing from the direction of the ze- 
nith, and describing a curve to the 
south west. 

“After this, smaller meteors 
continued to fly in all directions 
until they were overpowered by 
daylight on the morning of the 
13". They rushed down through 
the air as thick as large snow- 
flakes, yet vastly more luminous, 
appearing to the beholders con- 
suming their substance in their 
flight, or wearing it away by fric- 
tion against the walls of air. Most 
of the meteors appeared as large 
and as brilliant as the stars them- 
selves, and many persons thought 
that the celestial luminaries were 
rushing down to the earth, for the 
heavens blazed with an incessant 
discharge of globes of fire that 
appeared as descending in count- 
less numbers. Some of the mete- 
ors appeared to strike the earth 
andexplode, scattering their frag- 
ments in all directions; yet, by the 
light of day, no traces of the great 
shower could be discovered. No 
violence was done to anything; no 
twig, leaf, or flower was injured, 
and the shower left no record of 
itself except in the memory.” 

A writer in another part of the 
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S.A.R. group photo. Left to right, Dr. Massie, Paul Shockey, 
Kenneth Hardesty, William Wakefield. 


Little Meadows Chapter Sons Of The 


American Revolution 
By Kenneth Legge Hardesty 


The “Little Meadows” Chap- 
ter of the Sons of The American 
Revolution met for their first 
regular meeting at the Holiday 
Inn, Grantsville, Md., on July 
15, 2000. It was the first meeting 
of the chapter since the organi- 
zational meeting at Penn Alps 
Restaurant on April, 1, 2000. 
This is the first chapter to be 
organized in Garrett County, and 
is joined with the other 14 chap- 
ters in Maryland. As stated by 
Dr. Cecil Massie, past State 
President of S.A.R. , “ establish- 
ing a chapter in Garrett county 
has long been a goal for the other 
members of the society in Mary- 
land. “ 

The July 15" meeting was well 
attended by members and pro- 
spective from Garrett County, 
by members of chapters to the 


east of Garrett County, and by 
some members S.A.R. members 
from Somerset County, Pa. 

Paul Shockey, President of the 
“Little Meadows Chapter’, 
opened the meeting by having 
the Color Guard enter being led 
by the Rev. John Grant playing 
the bagpipes. Invocation was 
given by Kenneth Legge 
Hardesty, Secretary and Trea- 
surer. Since this was a dinner 
meeting, the group then pro- 
ceeded to eat a delicious buffet 
supper. Following the meal brief 
comments were made by visiting 
members of other S.A.R. chap- 
ters; including Dr. Cecil Massie, 
past State President, and Will- 
iam Wakefield, current State 
President. 

The program for the evening 
was presented by the Rev. John 
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Grant, who spoke about the role 
of the near-by Little Meadows 
during the French and Indian 
War, and the visits to this part of 
Maryland by George Washing- 
ton from 1748 to 1784. He used 
slides to show various parts of 
the Little Meadows camp ground. 

The meeting was closed with 
the Benediction offered by Rob- 
ert F. Rodeheaver, newest mem- 
ber of the new chapter of Sons of 
the American Revolution. 


Continued from Page 258 


Jessica Stiles, Ashley Keeyes, Sa- 
rah Martin, Stephen Ejiswert, 
Ryan Ewing, Keith Steyer, Jared 
Fike, Andy Sisler, Haley Gil- 
lespie, Jodi Bowser, Marianne 
Peracchilo, Katelin Moomau, 
Emily Fike, Laura Taylor, and 
Jonathan Wildesen. 

As an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of gathering the veterans’ 
stories “now” was the fact that 
Jonathan Wildesen was one of 
the students who interviewed a 
family member. His Grandfa- 
ther, Harley Wildesen, passed 
away between the time he was 
able to record his memories of 
Army service in the South Pa- 
cific and Alsaka and the date of 
the banquet. 

Support 

Matthew Novak named the 
following groups for support of 
the ongoing Oral History Project: 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society, the Stanley P. Smith 
Foundation, Legion Post#71, and 
the Garrett County Board of Edu- 
cation and Southern High School 
teachers for helping make the 
project a success. 


Continued from Page 268 
state said the following. 

“I witnessed one of the grand- 
est and most alarming spectacles 
which ever beamed upon the eye 
of man. The light in my room was 
so great that I could see the hour 
of the morning by my watch, 
which hung over the mantel. I 
sprang to the window and beheld 
the stars, or some other bodies, 
presenting a fiery appearance, 
descending in torrents as rapid 
and numerous as ever I saw 
flakes of snow or drops of rain in 
the midst of a storm. Occasion- 
ally a large body of apparent fire 
would be hurled through the air, 
which, without noise, exploded, 
when millions of fiery particles 
would be cast through the air.” 

Awriter in Baltimore observed 
a slightly different phenomenon. 

“At twenty minutes past five 
in the morning, a meteor of about 
six inches in diameter exploded 
with considerable noise almost 
perpendicular of the northwest 
part of the city. The blaze was 
splendid, so as to give the sky the 
appearance of sunrise. It shot in 
the direction of the northwest, 
leaving a stream of light, which 
assumed a serpentine form of ap- 
parently thirty feet in length, and 
lasted more than one minute.” 

Scientific Explanation 

Astronomers had long stud- 
ied the stars and collected a vast 
amount of information about the 
heavens, but had almost com- 
pletely ignored meteors; that is, 
until the meteoric shower of No- 
vember 1833. They were as- 
tounded at the vast number that 
fell in any particular place that 
night. The conclusion was that 
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The Wable-Augustine Tavern. 


Wable -— Augustine Tavern 


A person who is a frequent 
traveler over U.S. 40 could prob- 
ably say every few miles, “Yes, 
that old stone building was prob- 
ably a tavern when the National 
Pike was in its ‘hey day.” 

And itis a fact that most of the 
oldtaverns were built on the same 
general plan: massive two story 
stone buildings with a big stone 
chimney at each end. However, 
not all ofthem were built of stone; 
here and there the material was 
changed from stone to wood, but 
even the wooden buildings had 
the same “tavern look” to them. 

Surprisingly, although a lot 
of the old stone buildings are 
still in existence, there is only 
one wooden structure left on the 
whole length of Rt. 40. Thisis the 
Wable — Augustine Tavern at 
the foot of Winding Ridge’s west 
slope, on the north side of the 
highway; it is listed in the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Build- 
ings as the last one. Now covered 


with brown wooden shingles and 
surrounded by trees and beauti- 
ful grass lawns, it serves as the 
home of the Arnold and Maxine 
Bluebaugh (her mother was an 
Augustine), but the building still 
has the “tavern look” of almost 
two centuries ago. 
Original Tavern 

As near as can be determined, 
the first tavern at this location 
was built around 1820 by John 
Wable. He was an elderly man 
when he began the business, and 
after his death, his sons, John 
and Jacob, operated the tavern 
and drover’s yard. Some time 
later, probably near 1830, the 
Wable brothers tore down the 
original tavern and constructed 
a larger one, which is the present 
building. Business on the Na- 
tional Road was thriving during 
this time, and they found operat- 
ing the tavern very profitable. 

There were others who wanted 
to be tavern keepers, and the 
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brothers sold the business to 
Edward C. Jones, who later sold 
it to Jonas Augustine. While he 
was incharge ofthe tavern, Jonas 
Augustine was elected a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture for Somerset County. After 
Jonas died, the tavern was pur- 
chased by his brother, Daniel 
Augustine, who operated it for 
many years until the tavern busi- 
ness on the old National Road 
ceased to be profitable. 

Jonas Augustine’s widow lived 
in the old building until her death 
in the 1890s. 

“Stop Inn” 

Prior to World War I, the Na- 
tional Road was gradually im- 
proved in the various states 
through which it passed. The road 
surface was realigned and re- 
paved, bridges were repaired, and 
automobiles replaced wagons and 
carriages traveling along the road. 
Following the War, it received 
the designation of U.S. Rt. No. 40, 
and the decades of the 1920s and 
1930s saw the beginning of long 
distance travel by automobile and 
bus from “Coast to Coast.” 

Accommodations for these 
travelers along U.S. Rt. 40 took 
on different forms. In towns along 
the way there were “Tourist 
Homes,” which were ordinary 
large houses that rented rooms 
to travelers for the night. Be- 
tween towns, there were “Tour- 
ist Courts” which rented cabins 
to travelers, much in the same 
way that motel accommodations 
are rented today. 

Between Cumberland and 
Uniontown, there were a number 
of tourist courts with cabins, and 
the owners of the Wable — Augus- 
tine Tavern grounds got into the 
tourist court business too. 

A 1930s photograph shows a 
white frame building with the 


words “Stop Inn” painted on the 
front which was a general store 
and Atlantic gasoline station. 
There was a fruit stand there too, 
with tourist cabins in the rear. 
Through the tree tops can be seen 
the outline of the old wooden tav- 
ern which was the home of the 
enterprising family that operated 
the adjacent tourist court. 
Pleasant View Hotel 

Now, half a century later, all 
remains of the tourist court have 
disappeared. “Stop Inn” has been 
remodeled into a private home 
for Robert and Eleanor August- 
ine, and the Bluebaugh family 
lives in the ancient wooden tav- 
ern building. Yet, thereis a small 
mystery to be solved about the 
tavern. 

One day, Arnold Bluebaugh was 
in the attic of the building that he 
remodeled into a very comfortable 
home for his family. There in a 
corner of the attic was a sign which 
had gone unnoticed for many, many 
years. Oval shaped, and roughly 2 
feet by 3 feet in size, it had the 
words “Pleasant View Hotel” 
painted on it. He took it down- 
stairs, cleaned it up, and began to 
ask the Augustine family ques- 
tions about the sign. 

“Was the old tavern building 
once called Pleasant View Hotel?’ 

“Whoin the family would have 
run the hotel, and when?” 

No one seemed to know the an- 
swers to these and other questions. 

Arnold Bluebaugh and his wife 
considered putting up the old sign 
in their front yard, but eventually 
discarded the idea. Today, it is 
mounted on the wall of the back 
porch, in the same pristine condi- 
tion as when was when it was 
first made. Nevertheless, a mys- 
tery still surrounds this hotel sign 
— when was its made and what 
was its intended use? 
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Hotel sign found in tavern’s attic. 


On and About The National Road 


Ed. Note: In keeping with 
the story of the “Year 2000 Wagon 
Train,” it seemed fitting to re- 
call some of the things written by 
Thomas B. Seabright back in the 
1890s and published in his book 
“The Old Pike.” The Historical 
Society has this volume on its 
reference shelf. It was given to 
the Society by Captain Charles 
Hoye in 1949. The article that 
follows contains exerpts from 
Thomas Seabright’s book. 

1. 

In his text, Seabright uses the 
terms “regulars” and “sharp- 
shooters.” The regular was on 
the road constantly with his team 
and wagon, and had no other 
pursuit than hauling goods and 
merchandise on the road. The 
sharpshooters were for the most 
part farmers who put their farm 
teams on the road in seasons 


when freights were high, and took 
them off when prices of hauling 
declined. The regular drove his 
team about 15 miles a day, while 
the “sharpshooter” covered 20 
miles or more. 
Wagons Used On The 
National Road 

The first wagons used on the 
National Road were made with 
narrow rimmed wheels, like 
those in use at the present day 
on farms and country roads. It 
was not long, however, after the 
opening of the road, until the 
broad wheeled, or “broad tread" 
wagon, as it was called, came 
into general use by the “regu- 
lars.” The sharpshooters, as a 
rule, retained the narrow tread, 
as their wagons were designed 
mainly for farm service. The 
width of the broad tread was 
about four inches, and lighter 
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tolls were exacted at the gates 
from broad than from narrow 
tread wagons for the obvious rea- 
son that narrow wheels cut 
deeper into the road than broad 
wheels. 

A gentleman of Wheeling in- 
terested in the transportation 
business at one time, conceived 
the idea of constructing a wagon 
that would make so wide a track 
as to be allowed to pass over the 
road for a very low rate of toll, if 
not entirely exempt. To this 
wagon nine horses were attached 
— three abreast. It passed over 
the road several times attracting 
much attention, but it turned 
out a failure as well in the mat- 
ter of saving toll as being im- 
practicable vehicle of transpor- 
tation. 

The bed of the regular wagon 
was long and deep, blending up- 
ward at the bottom in the front 
and rear. The lower broad side 
was painted blue, with a move- 
able board inserted above, 
painted red. The covering was of 
white canvas, stretched over 
broad wooden bows, so that the 
old road wagon, probably more 
as a mater of taste than design, 
disclosed the tri-colors of the 
American flag, red, white, and 
blue. 

An average load was 6,000 
pounds, but loads weighing 
10,000 pounds, “a hundred hun- 
dred,” as all old wagoners boast- 
fully put it, were frequently 
hauled over the road. 

2: 
Wagons and Politics 

In his book, Mr. Seabright 
recalls an amusing incident in 
Uniontown in 1840. 

The political campaign of 1840 
was one of the most spirited and 


exciting contests ever witnessed 
in the United States. It was a 
campaign made memorable by 
log cabins, hard cider, coon skins 
and glee clubs. William Henry 
Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, 
was the Whig candidate for presi- 
dent, and John Tyler of Virginia, 
was his running mate. The whole 
country resounded with shouts 
for “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 
Martin Van Buren was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for president, 
with Col. Richard M. Johnson 
his running mate. 

One day during this exciting 
campaign, Neri Smith, an old 
wagoner, drove his big six-horse 
team through Uniontown exhib- 
iting from the front of his wagon 
a petticoat, in an allusion to a 
partisan and groundless charge 
of cowardice made against Gen- 
eral Harrison, the Whig candi- 
date. The coming of the wagon 
with a petticoat was made known 
to the Whigs of Uniontown be- 
fore it reached the place. A del- 
egation met Smith a short dis- 
tance east of town and requested 
him to take down the offensive 
symbol, but he stubbornly re- 
fused. Upon reaching Uniontown 
an attempt was made by some of 
the muscular Whigs, led by John 
Harvey, to “tear down the dirty 
rag,” but an equal number of 
muscular Democrats rallied to 
the support of the old wagoner, 
and the attempt failed. 

The affair caused great ex- 
citement in Uniontown, leading 
to violence and almost to the 
shedding of blood. 

Stage Coaches On The 

National Road 

Stage driving was quite a lofty 
calling, and the acme of many a 
young man’s ambition. The work 
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was light and the whirl exciting 
and exhilarating. 

It is the sincere belief of many 
old timers that the stage lines of 
the National Road were never 
equaled in spirit and dash on 
any other road, in any other age, 
or in any other country. The gran- 
deur of the old mail coach was 
riveted forever in the memory of 
these old men. To see it ascend- 
ing a long hill, increasing speed 
when nearing the summit, then 
moving rapidly over intervening 
level to the top of the next hill, 
and dashing down it, the stately 
driver wielding the whip and han- 
dling the reins, revealed a scene 
that will never be forgotten. 

There was another feature of 
the old stage lines that left a 
lasting mark on memory’s tab- 
let. Itwas the “Postilion.” A groom 
with two horses was stationed at 
the foot of many of the long hills, 
and added to the ordinary num- 
ber of four horses to aid in mak- 
ing the ascent. The summit hav- 
ing been gained, the extra horses 
were quickly detached and re- 
turned to await and aid the next 
coming coach. 

Excitement followed in the 
wake of the coaches all along the 
road. Their arrival in the towns 
was the leading event of each 
day, and they were so regular in 
transit that farmers along the 
road knew the exact hour by their 
coming, without the aid of watch 
or clock. They ran night and day 
alike. Relays of fresh horses were 
placed at intervals of 12 miles, 
as nearly as practicable. 

3. 

Ordinarily a driver had charge 
of one team only, which he drove 
and cared for. Mail drivers, how- 
ever, IN many instances, drove 


three or four teams and more, 
which were cared for by grooms 
at stations. Teams were changed 
almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. The coach was driven rap- 
idly to the station, where a fresh 
team stood ready harnessed and 
waiting on the roadside. The 
moment the team came to a halt 
the driver threw down the reins, 
and almost instantly the incom- 
ing team was detached, the fresh 
one attached, the reins thrown 
up to the driver, who did not 
leave his seat, and away again 
went the coach at full speed, the 
usual group of loafers, mean- 
while, looking on and enjoying 
the exciting scene. 

The horses were showy and 
superb, the admiration ofall who 
beheld them. A peculiar afflic- 
tion came upon many of the 
“wheel horses,” expressed by the 
phrase “sprung in the knees.” It 
is said to have been produced by 
the efforts of the horses in “hold- 
ing back,” while descending the 
long and steep hills. 

There was one mail coach that 
was especially imposing. On its 
gilded sides appeared the pic- 
ture of a post boy, with flying 
horses and horn, and beneath it 
in gilt letters this awe-inspiring 
inscription. "Here come, the her- 
ald of a noisy world. News from 
all nations lumbering at his 
back.” No boy who beheld that 
old coach will ever forget it. 

The coaches were all hand- 
somely and artistically painted 
and ornamented, lined inside 
with soft silk plush. There were 
three seats furnished with luxu- 
rious cushions, and three per- 
sons could sit comfortably on 
each, so that nine passengers 
made a full load as far as the 
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interior was concerned. A seat by 
the side of the driver was more 
coveted in fair weather than a 
seat within. 

During the prosperous era of 
the road it was not uncommon to 
see as many as 15 coaches in 
continuous procession, and both 
ways, east and west, there would 
be 30 each day. 

Stage Coach Drivers 

Redding Bunting was prob- 
ably more widely known and had 
more friends along the road than 
any other old stage driver. Dur- 
ing the presidency of Van Buren, 
it was deemed desirable by the 
authorities that one of his spe- 
cial messages would be speedily 
spread before the people. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made 
with the Stockton Coach Line, 
which had the contract for carry- 
ing the mails, to transmit the 
messages of the president with 
more than ordinary clarity. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at 
that time was not in operation 
west of Frederick City, Mary- 
land. 

Bunting, as an agent of the 
coach line, went to that city to 
receive the coming document and 
convey it to Wheeling. He sat by 
the side of the driver the entire 
distance from Frederick to 
Wheeling to superintend the 
mission and urge up the speed. 

The distance between the two 
towns is 230 miles, and was cov- 
ered in 23 hours, 30 minutes. 
Changes of teams were made at 
the usual relays. The coach used 
on this occasion was named “In- 
dustry,” one of the early mail 
coaches. 

4. 
In the year 1846, after the 


railroad was completed to 
Cumberland, Redding Bunting 
surpassed his former feat ofrapid 
transit. He drove a great mail 
coach from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, which carried the 
message of President Polk, offi- 
cially proclaiming that war ex- 
isted between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Leaving Cumberland at 2 
o'clock in the morning, he reached 
Uniontown at 8 o'clock the same 
morning, breakfasted with his 
passengers, and after breakfast, 
proceeded with his charge, reach- 
ing Washington (Pa.) at 11 a.m. 
and Wheeling at 2 p.m., covering 
the distance of 131 miles in 12 
hours. 

Another driver who attained 
distinction was Samuel Luman, 
whose experience was one of the 
most exciting and interesting 
events in the road’s history. 

After nightfall on the 12" of 
August 1834, he was on the road 
between Piney Grove and 
Frostburg, with mail and pas- 
senger coach going east. At a 
point studded by a thick growth 
of trees, he was confronted by a 
party of foot-pads, bent on felony. 
The outlook was alarming. Lu- 
man carried no firearms, and 
there was but one pistol among 
his passengers. The assailants 
had thrown across the road an 
obstruction like a rude fence, 
made of logs, stumps and brush. 
When Luman’s team came to a 
stop, one of the highwaymen 
stepped out from his cover and 
seized the bridle of a lead horse. 

The assailant ordered Luman 
to descend from his seat and sur- 
render his charge. He refused, 


Continued on Page 280 
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Boards from the bridge under water. 





Bridge Under Water 


During the fourth week in 
May, a diver came into the Mu- 
seum and asked to see any old 
maps which would show the 
North Glade area. The volunteer 
on duty showed him the 1902 
topographic map which hangs 
on the Museum office wall. Then, 
the diver explained why he 
wanted to see a map. 

Odd-Shaped Timbers And 
Boards 

His story concerned the work 
his company was doing for the 
new sewer line going under wa- 
ter from the west bank to the 
east bank of the North Glade 
inlet of Deep Creek Lake. While 
laying this line across the lake 
bottom, they encountered an ob- 
struction. It turned out to be a 
large pile of rocks. When the 
divers cleared away the rocks, 
they uncovered odd-shaped tim- 
bers and flat boards; the timbers 
still had some iron spikes in them. 

Once the timbers and boards 
were uncovered, they floated to 
the surface of the lake, where the 


divers collected them and pulled 
them ashore. Upon close exami- 
nation, the timbers were rough- 
hewn logs which had long, flat 
notches cut containing a few iron 
spikes. Combined with the 
boards which floated to the sur- 
face, the professional divers con- 
cluded that they had uncovered 
the remains of a bridge. 
Location 

The 1902 topographic map of 
Garrett County shows a bridge 
crossing North Glade Run at the 
approximate location where the 
divers were working. In 1902 the 
state dam on Deep Creek put 
water in the marshland of this 
area. Two county roads _ inter- 
sected to the west of the sunken 
location, and one of them crossed 
North Glade Run. It continued 
eastward to Swanton through the 
present “Thousand Acres” prop- 
erty. 

In the year 1902, traffic over 
the county roads consisted of 
wagons and carriages, and there 

Continued on Page 247 
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Continued from Page 270 
the earth had encountered the 
“Leonids” a swarm of particles 
moving around the sun, which 
came from the direction of the 
constellation Leo. Through the 
following years, it was deter- 
mined that predictable displays 
of meteors could be seen through 
the year with the ones in Janu- 
ary, July, August, October, No- 
vember, and December having 
the greatest numbers visible. 

History reveals that there 
have been other meteoric show- 
ers over the centuries, but none 
caught the attention of people so 
vividly as the one on the night of 
November 12-13, 1833, the 
“Night Of The Shooting Stars.” 


Continued from Page 278 

and innocently inquired, “What 
do you want?” “We are traders,” 
was the response. “We have noth- 
ing to trade,” replied Luman. 

The robber who held the bridle 
called out to a partner in the 
bushes to shoot the driver, but 
he refused to pull the trigger. 
The robber then pointed his pis- 
tolat Luman, but there was noth- 
ing more than a “snap,” the night 
being damp and the powder fail- 
ing to explode, saving Luman’s 
life. In the confusion and excite- 
ment of the moment Luman 
poured a volley ofstinging lashes 
on his antagonist, smiting him 
on the face and arms. The bandit 
winced, and soon relinquished 
his grasp, when almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, the team 


under Luman’s skillful hands 
started up on a full run, leaping 
the improvised fence, and speed- 
ing on, leaving the foot-pads be- 
hind to lament their discomfi- 
ture. 

The passengers, western mer- 
chants going east to buy goods, 
had among themselves 60 thou- 
sand dollars in cash. When the 
coach arrived safely at Frostburg, 
the grateful passengers “took up” 
a collection for the benefit of their 
courageous driver and deliv- 
erer. To Luman, the sum prof- 
fered was so ludicrously small 
that Luman declined to receive 
Lt 

End Of An Era 
Seabright wrote the follow- 
ing as a tribute to all the drivers 
and others who participated in 
the hey-day of the National Road 
horse drawn vehicles. 

When, at last, the Conestoga 
horse yielded up the palm to the 
Iron horse, and it became mani- 
fest that the glory of the old road 
was departing, never to return, 
the old wagoners, many of whom 
had spent their best days on the 
road, sang in chorus the follow- 
ing lament: 

5. 

“Now all ye jolly wagoners, 
who have got good wives, 

Go home to your farms, and 
there spend your lives. 

When your corn is all cribbed, 
and your small grain is good, 

You'll have nothing to do but 
curse the railroad.” 
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Neat shocks of spelt along Dorsey Hotel Road at Grantsville. 


A Field Of Spelt 


The cover photograph of this 
issue of The Glades Star shows a 
field of grain beside Dorsey Road 
at Grantsville which made the 
perfect harvest picture. This field 
belongs to Mrs. Dela Miller, and 
looks like a woodcut from the 
Farmer’s Almanac of a century 
ago. What the photograph shows 
is about 15 acres of cut and hand 
stacked shocks of grain. 

Looking somewhat like oats, 
your editor found out that it was 
a grain called “spelt.” Not raised 
on a farm, your editor had never 
heard of spelt, a member of the 
wheat family. Inquiring around 
Grantsville, he gathered a lot of 
information about this particu- 
lar grain. The most fruitful in- 
formation came from Miss 
Darlene Miller at Grantsville’s 
Yoder Country Market. Accord- 
ing to a brochure supplied by 
Miss Miller, spelt is described as 


follows: 

“A grain that has found its 
niche in being a substitute for 
wheat or other gluten-contain- 
ing grains. Many who have aller- 
gic reactions to regular grains 
are able to consume spelt. This is 
a tough grain to bake with, but 
with some trial and error, can 
make predictable results in a full 
spectrum of gluten-free baked 
products.” 

To prove the popularity of 
Spelt, Yoder Country Market car- 
ries bread made from the grain. 
The market has plain spelt bread, 
white spelt bread, sprouted spelt 
bread, sourdough spelt bread and 
rye-spelt bread. 

If people want to experiment 
by baking their own bread, the 
market also has small bags of 
spelt grain, ready to be ground 
into flour for baking. 
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Web Site 


Information 
Society’s News Sheet 
www.thegladesstar.org 
Web page with historic items 
www.deepcreektimes.com 
Garrett County history can be 
found on 
www.rootsweb.com/~mdgarr 
et/garrett. html 
The Republican Newspaper 
www.therepublicannews.com 
Garrett County Chamber Of 
Commerce 
www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest Events at Penn 
Alps 
tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Christmas Books 


Each year the Society offers a 
whole selection of books avail- 
able for Christmas gifts for the 
person who enjoys reading his- 
torical material. Take a look at 
what is being offered this year, 
which includes old titles and 
some new ones added during the 
past year. The list is published 
in this issue of The Glades Star. 


Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund as a 
donation or memorial are asked 
to sent them to: 


Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 
P. O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Year 2000 Draws 
To An End 


This time last year there were 
all kinds of dire predictions about 
the beginning of the Year 2000. 
They ranged from a cataclysmic 
end of the world to total chaos in 
towns and cities because we are 
now part of the Computer Age; 
yet, in the end, New Year's Day 
arrived like any other day of the 
year. 

Perhaps the Year 2000 can be 
summed up in the old refrain, 
“Today is the tomorrow we wor- 
ried about yesterday ...and... all 
is well.” 


Museum Winter 


Hours 
Beginning on January 1, 2001, 
the Society's Museum in Oak- 
land will return to its winter 
schedule of Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 


The purpose of this Society shall 
be to discover, secure and preserve 
whatever relates to the history of the 
area, and to disseminate knowledge 
of our local history among our people. 


THE GLADES STAR 


PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, Md. Entered as 
second-class matter March 12, 1942, 
at the Post Office at Oakland, Mary- 
land, under the Act of August 24, 
1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., Oakland, Maryland. 
FOR SALE by the secretary and at 
the Ruth Enlow Library. Single copy 
$3.75 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual mem- 
bership fee is $15.00; life member- 
ship $250.00. The four issues of this 
quarterly bulletin, THE GLADES 
STAR, are included with each mem- 
bership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, 
Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Glades 
Star, P.O. Box 28, Oakland, MD 
21550. 


September Fund- 
Raising Dinner 
On Tuesday evening, Sept. 26, 

91 friends and members of the 
Society attended a fund-raising 
dinner at Will O’ the Wisp. Last 
year’s September dinner was a 
very successful one, with the din- 
ner menu based on an old one 
from the Deer Park Hotel. Terry 
Helbig, and other members of 
the Finance Committee, decided 
that it would be worthwhile to 
repeat the menu selection and 
gave this September’s dinner the 
title of “A Second Night At The 
Deer Park Hotel.” Once again, 
Will O’ the Wisp manager Mar- 
tin Heise produced a delicious 
meal from the old menu. 

To lend a more authentic air 
to the evening, vocalist JoAnn 
Fletcher chose to wear an 1880s 
dress from the Museum’s collec- 
tion. It was the wedding dress of 
Mrs. Emroy Bolden, Terry Hel- 
big’s great-grandmother. Like- 
wise, Ms. Fletcher’s selection of 
songs were from the time period 
when the Deer Park Hotel was in 
operation. Some of the songs are 
still popular today as “sing 
alongs,” and she invited the din- 
ner guests to accompany her 
while she sang. 

John Grant gave a short talk 
on the hotel as he remembered 
it, and also spoke about two arti- 
facts salvaged from the building 
before it was razed in the 1940s. 
A selection of hotel photographs 
was on display in the cocktail 
area, and prior to dinner, Grant 
described various details of the 
photographs to people stopping 
to view them. 

Part of the announced pur- 
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JoAnn Fletcher and sister, Joyce Hedrick. 


pose of the dinner was to assist 
in mortgage reduction on the Mu- 
seum building, and to pay for sod 
to be placed around the Gazebo 
and Gas House. President Rob- 


ert Boal, who acted as Master of 
Ceremony, gave a personal word 
of “thanks” to all the people who 
purchased tickets for the dinner. 


~~~ ~ 
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Fund-Raising Chairman Terry Helbig, with his mother, Mrs. Nancy 
Helbig. 
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Mercy Chapel near Friendsville, Maryland. 





Joint Meeting With Addison, Pa., 
Society 


On August 22, 2000, the board 
of directors of our Historical So- 
ciety met at Mercy Chapel in the 
Mill Run area north of Friends- 
ville. Since it was near the town 
of Addison, Pa., President Boal 
invited members of the very ac- 
tive group from there to be guests 
at our meeting. Among those at- 
tending were Dick Sei, president 
of the Old Petersburg/Addison 
Historical Society. With him was 
Joan Whitsell, an active mem- 
ber who has since become presi- 
dent of their group. 

Following the regular busi- 
ness session, members of the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety were invited to drive to 
Addison by members attending 
our meeting. They had several 
things planned for us tosee. First, 


there was a tour of the old stone 
Toll House in Addison which is 
owned and operated by the local 
chapter of the D.A.R. Next, was 
a visit to Addison’s Museum 
which has, among other things, 
a very interesting collection of 
Indian artifacts. Following the 
visit to the museum, the group 
went to the Aurelia Mansion, a 
very old house in Addison which 
has been restored by Joan 
Whetsell. 

The afternoon ended with a 
covered dish supper at the 
Addison town park, where the 
Garrett County group was joined 
by many members of the Addison 
society. In addition to covered 
dishes, Dick Sei prepared ham- 
burgers and hot dogs for anyone 
who wanted them. 
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Letter From The Society’s President 


October 30, 2000 


Dear Members, 


It is with deep gratitude and great appreciation that I acknowledge 
today some major accomplishments of the Garrett County Historical 
Society. Each time I approach the corner of Second and Liberty 
streets here in Oakland, I share a deep sense of community pride 
when I consider all of the donations of time, energy, money and 
moral support that went into the Society’s effort to re-establish 
Dailey’s Park which occupied this same corner more than 100 years 
ago. The work, enthusiasm and community support that have gone 
into this project are simply overwhelming! 

Though the fire that destroyed the former Miller’s Market building 
on Jan. 5, 1999, was unfortunate, the decision of the Society to 
purchase and develop the lot has proven to be most worthwhile. Last 
fall the placement of the 1873 restored Deer Park Hotel Gazebo on 
that lot created such a favorable reaction that the Building Commit- 
tee and the Board of Directors decided to further develop Daley’s 
Park. This led to the adoption of a “master plan” this Spring which 
has resulted in what you see today next to the museum building. 


In August/September, the planned work for the park began to 
“come together.” Under the leadership of member Bob Shaffer and 
the professional stone mason’s direction of Rev. Gail Hixon, the Deer 
Park Gas House was reconstructed on the lot. Brick sidewalks 
around the gazebo and to the gas house were completed, street lamps 
(very generously donated by three families) were installed and with 
the first snowfall of the season the sodding of the park began. Much 
was completed for the weekend of the Autumn Glory Festival in mid- 
October. Since the end of the Festival, the work continues. The flag 
pole, park benches, trees, shrubs, flowers and the large historical 
marker are works in progress. A beautiful reconstructed Deer Park 


Hotel porch on the side of the museum building is planned for next 
year. 


I truly believe that all that has been accomplished is a prime 
example of “teamwork in action.” On behalf of the Historical 
Society, I extend sincere thanks to all of those many individuals and 


groups who have so generously supported “Dailey’s Park” and the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 


Sincerely 
Robert Boal, President 
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Same location, Fall 2000. 
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Volunteers Help At Dailey’s Park In 2000 


A large number of people have 
volunteered their time, talent, 
and services in the past year at 
Dailey’s Park, the vacant lot be- 
side the Museum in Oakland. 
Some of representative time goes 
into weeks of volunteer work, 
and the Historical Society would 
like to use this space in the maga- 
zine to acknowledge some volun- 
teers' names. 

Gazebo 

In preparation for the Fourth 
of July, curator Beth Friend and 
some of her volunteers decorated 
the Gazebo with flags, etc., for 
the celebration. During the Au- 
tumn Glory festival, she and 
other volunteers gave of their 
time to present information 
about the Gazebo and nearby 
Gas House to out-of-town visi- 
tors. 

Shortly after the Gazebo was 
restored on the grounds of 
Dailey’s Park last year, a photo- 
graph was found which indicated 
a slightly different shaped roof 
on the structure. In August of 
this year, Troy Gnegy and crew 
from Gnegy Construction Co. 
came and reconfigured the roof 
of the Gazebo as a gift to the 
Society. 

Gas House 

The Gas House at Deer Park 
was situated on land owned by 
Jerry and Janet Browning, who 
gave the structure to the Histori- 
cal Society. (Jerry even helped in 
its removal.) Bob Shaffer super- 
vised the digging away of excess 
dirt in front of the Gas House 
and clearing the way for its re- 
moval. Rev. Gail Hixon super- 
vised the removal of the stones. 
Mason Madigan and Mark Upole 


supplied a backhoe and labor to 
do the clearing of dirt and re- 
moval of stones. Jim Ashby, 
through Mettiki Coal Co., sup- 
plied a truck, fork lift, and labor 
to load the stones for movement 
to Oakland. 

In Oakland, a steel tank (to 
form the cave part of the Gas 
House) was supplied by John 
Geroski and the Buffalo Coal Co. 
Paint and painting work, along 
with welding and cutting work 
on the tank, was done by George 
Scheffel and Allegheny Welding 
Co. The tank was delivered by 
Jim Reed of Reed’s Excavating 
Co. Backhoe and bulldozer work 
on the Oakland site was sup- 
plied by Jay Moyer and the town 
of Oakland. 

The physical work of assem- 
bling the Gas House in Oakland 
had several different phases to 
it. Stone masonry work was done 
by Gail Hixon, Robt. Shaffer, 
“Junior” Ferguson, Rudy Cvet- 
nick, Paul Shogren, Cliff DeWitt 
and Jim Croston. Stone for the 
retaining wall was supplied by 
Phil Ferguson and transported 
to Oakland by Junior Ferguson. 
The oak lumber for the doors on 
the Gas House was supplied by 
John Forman and Wood Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and built bySam Moon 
and the Rev. David Moon. 

Dailey’s Park Grounds 

Top soil for the area was sup- 
plied from several different loca- 
tions: Jack Demshar of Cleve- 
land Construction Co. working 
at the new Wal-Mart site; Rodney 
Glotfelty from G.C. Health Dept. 
site, and Butch Upole from Deer 
Park; and Arnold Bros. Excava- 

Continued on Page 303 
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The Paper Boys is the name of the team sponsored by Sincell 
Publishing Company that captured second place in the 1999-2000 
WKHJ/Uno’s Restaurant Trivia Challenge, and the beneficiary of the 
team’s efforts was the Garrett County Historical Society. In the above 
photo, Robert Boal, president of the society, second from left, accepts 
a check for $850 from team captain John McEwen. At left and right, 
respectively, are team members David Foster and Don Sincell. 


The completely restored Gas House. Left to right, restoration 
participants Janet and Jerry Browning, and Gail K. Hixon. 
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Donations 


Latest donations to the Historical Society by individuals and orga- 
nizations from period of July 15, 2000, to October 27, 2000. (A number 
of the donations were for completion of the planned work in Dailey’s 
Park, the lot next the Museum in Oakland.) 

Estate of John W. Lawton. (For general use of Historical Society) 

Gary Fitzwater. (Donation for a lamp post in Dailey’s Park.) 

Gary Fitzwater, Clifford DeWitt, George Fergunson, Robt. and 
Leanne boal, Ken. and Leona Hardesty, Robt. and Gretchen Shaffer. 
(For a lamp post in Dailey’s Park.) 

Peggy Jamison. (General use in Dailey’s Park.) 

Judge Lewis R. Jones and Mary Jones. (For future porch in Dailey’s 
Park.) 

“Paper Boys.” (A group from The Republican newspaper; for general 
use in Dailey’s Park.) 

Gladys “Happy” Nordick. (For general us by Historical Society.) 

Oakland — Mtn. Lake Park Lion’s Club. (For historic sign in Dailey’s 
Park.) 

Garrett and Penelope Power. (For general use by Historical Society.) 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Stemple. (For use in Dailey’s Park. ) 

An original park bench from the Deer Park Hotel has been donated 
to the Historical Society by Cecil Minard of Deer Park. 


Ora QO et OO ha OO &2 QD 


Memorials 


The following is a listing to the New Museum Fund as a memorial 
or in honor of an individual from July 15, 2000, to October 27, 2000. 
Many of these memorials were the purchase of items needed to com- 
plete the planned work for Dailey’s Park (the lot beside the Museum 
building in Oakland.) 

Gen. Bruce Babbitt by his wife, Mary Babbitt. (Memorial to pur- 
chase a lamp post for the park.) 

Pauline Buckley by Robert and Leanne Boal. 

Joseph Glotfelty, Jr, by daughter Dorothy Granger. (Memorial to 
purchase a park bench for Dailey’s Park.) 

Dorothy Leighton by Peggy Jamison. 

Douglas L. Schenk and Ruth A. Campbell by Katherine L. Schenk. 

Donald Clay Stemple by wife, three sons and their families. 

Grover Stemple and Nelle Stemple, Robert and Elizabeth Stemple 
by Mr. and Mrs. William B. Stemple. (Memorial to purchase two park 
benches for Dailey’s Park.) 

Grover and Nelle Stemple by Jenilee Stemple Leininger. (Memorial 
to purchase a lamp post for Dailey’s Park.) 

Richard E. Stemple by Elizabeth J. Stemple and daughters. (Memo- 
rial to purchase a park bench for Dailey’s Park.) 

Robert and Elizabeth Stemple by Carrinelle Stemple Humm. (Me- 
morial to purchase a lamp post for Dailey’s Park.) 
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Ss 


Seated from the left are DeCorsey Bolden, Mike Kildow, Charles 
McCrumb, Gerald Sanders, Joe Frantz, Hopwood Wooddell, Clinton 
Englander; standing are Robert Kinnard, Bill Crone, Andrew Mance, 
Mitchell Cathell, Ward Ashby, Jim Jackson, and Charles Mcintyre. 





Seated on left Margaret Beadle, Jim McNeil, Charles Bowman, Don 
Browning, Russell Teets, Logan Weber, and Bob Sincell; standing are 
Ron Friend, Larry Cosner, Charles Evans, Herb Leighton, Frank 
Custer, Nordick Shaffer and Howard Boltz. (Veteran Cecil Minard 
attended the banquet but was unavailable for the photograph session.) 
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Seated left Jeremy Gosnell, Megan Tichinell, Shannon Martain, 
Carlie Canter, Jessica Stiles, Ashley Keeys, and Sarah Martin; standing 
left Stephen Eiswert, Ryan Ewing, Keith Steyer, Jared Fike, Andy 
Sisler, Haley Gillespie, and Jodi Bowser. 





Left front row, Marianne Peracchio, Katelin Moomau, and Emily 
Fike; back row, Laura Taylor and Jon Wildersen. 
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Maryland Secretary of Veterans Affairs, Tom Bratten, presents 
Matthew Novak with the Governor’s Proclamation saluting all of the 
participants in the oral history project. 


Veterans History Project 


Page 249 of the September 
2000 issue of The Glades Star 
carried a story of the Students 
and Veterans Banquet which 
was held at May 25, 2000, at 
the Oakland American Legion 
Post #71. The article described 
the project that was begun in 
1997 by Matthew Novak at 
Southern High School. The 
project was an oral history pro- 
gram to collect the history of 
veterans’ experiences during 
World War II. Novak felt that 
there should be some form of 
recognition to students and vet- 
erans who had taken part in 
the project, and the banquet 


was the recognition. Tentative 
date for concluding this pro- 
gram with additional stories 
from other veterans will be Feb- 
ruary 2001. 

The September issue in- 
cluded the names of the veter- 
ans, but at the time of publica- 
tion the photographs taken 
there were unavailable. Some 
of the photographs from the 
banquet are included in this is- 
sue. 
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Mrs. Brenda Butscher and bicycle. 


Century Old Bicycle 


Friends and members of the 
Historical Society are constantly 
donating or loaning old items to 
the Museum. All of them are 
unique because of their original 
ownership, use, or just being one- 
of-a-kind. On display in the Mu- 
seum are 2000-3000-year-old In- 
dian artifacts, Civil War guns 
and metdals, old photographs 
from the 1800s; the list goes o 
and on. 

The one-of-a-kind items gen- 
erally attract a lot of attention, 
and this is what has happened 
with the “century old bicycle.” It 
has been loaned to the Historical 
Society by Mrs. Brenda Butscher 
of Oakland, and belonged to her 
late husband, Tom Butscher. 

Tom Butscher was the man- 
ager of Radio Station WMSG — 
Oakland, and was chosen to be 
the Autumn Glory Golden Am- 
bassador one year. The bicycle 
originally belonged to his grand- 
father, Joseph Butscher, and was 
given to Tom when he was 14 


years old. 

With its iarge 53-inch main 
wheel, the bicycle caught the eye 
of everyone who passed the front 
window of the old H. P. Store 
window on Second Street in Oak- 
land, where it was on display 
with some other Museum items 
this past summer. It is truly a 
one-of-a-kind object whichis only 
seen in 1800s photographs. Part 
of its uniqueness is the arrange- 
ment of the two wheels of the 
bicycle: one large and one small. 

Made by the Fagle Bicycle Bi- 
cycle Company, and patented in 
1882, it is different from other 
bicycles of this general design. 
The famous English Penny Far- 
thing bicycle had a similar large 
and small wheel arrangement, 
but the large wheel was the steer- 
ing wheel of the bicycle with the 
small one in the rear. On Tom 
Butscher’s Fagle bicycle, the ar- 
rangement was reversed. The 


Continued on Page 297 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower Painting 





Eisenhower painting. 


In June of this year, the His- 
torical Society received two un- 
usual items for display in the 
Museum. The first was acentury 
old bicycle, loaned to the Society 
by Mrs. Brenda Butscher. 

The second item is truly a 
one-of-a-kind object: an 8-foot 
high oil painting of General 
Eisenhower. It is a gift to the 
museum from Walter W. Scheffel 
through George Scheffel. The 
painting, dating from the late 
1940s, has a history of being hung 
in several different homes in the 
Washington, D.C., area, and in 
the home of a notable family in 
Maryland. The final place was in 
the home of Taylor Chewing Sr., 
who owned a 400-acre Maryland 
estate named “Tacaro” near 
Tracey’s Landing at Deal Beach. 
It was given to Walter Scheffel 
around 1970, and he gave it to 
the Historical Society. 

In the painting, the General 
is wearing a World War II uni- 
form, dressed in his famous Eis- 
enhower jacket. Two unusual 
things can be seen in this oil 


painting. The first is that the 
artist included almost all of the 
service ribbons ever presented 
to the General. They are grouped 
in the lower left corner of the 
painting. 

The second is the expression 
on the General’s face. Norman 
Rockwell, the famous illustra- 
tor, did a number of paintings of 
Dwight Eisenhower, and once 
commented, “He had the most 
changeable face of anyone I ever 
met.” Apparently this is true, 
because the artist who painted 
the massive oil painting given to 
the Society gave Eisenhower a 
face not generally associated 
with the man. 


Continued from Page 296 
small wheel was in the front and 
also served as the steering wheel, 
and the large wheel was in the rear. 

Tom reconditioned the bicycle 
in 1971, replacing the original 
hard rubber tires with custom- 
made new ones. In October of 
that year, spectators at the Au- 
tumn Glory parade were amazed 
to see Tom riding down the street 
on the old bicycle. (Now and then, 
he had to stop because of the 
slowness of the parade move- 
ment, and his friend, “Mitch” 
Cathell, would support Tom on 
the stopped bicycle so it didn’t 
fall over.) 

Later in the day, Tom told his 
wife, Brenda, that riding the bi- 
cycle in the parade was “one of 
the most difficult things he had 
ever done.” He found it was quite 
different from riding it when he 
was a “teen-aged kid.” Brenda 
said that riding in the parade 
was probably the last time Tom 
ever rode the bicycle. 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Bound volumes of The Glades Star. Vol. 1(1941-— 1949), Vol. 2 (1950 
— 1960) Vol. 3 (1960 —1969), Vol. 4 (1969 — 1977), Vol. 5(1977 — 1985), 
Vol. 6 (1986 — 1991), Vol.7 (1992 — 1995), Vol. 8 (1996 — 1998) Price: 
$42.00 each plus tax $2.10 plus $3.00 shipping. 


Special “Civil War” issue of The Glades Star: Price $3.50 plus tax 
$.18 plus shipping $1.00 


Indian Camps & Other Stories. (New this year). Short stories by 
Capt. Hoye. Price $5.00 plus tax $ .25 plus shipping $1.00. 


Pioneer Families Of Garrett County. By Charles E. Hoye. A collection 
of 139 family genealogies written for newspaper during 1930s. Price 
$30.00 plus tax $1.50 plus shipping $3.00. 


History Of Garrett County. By Stephen Schlosnagle. History of the 
County with photos, information on early residents and events. Price 
$25.00 plus tax #1.25 plus shipping $3.00. 


Garrett County Graves. Compiled by Yough. Glades Chapter, NDAR 
(1987). Price$27.50 plus tax $1.38 plus shipping $3.00. 


Corrigendum To Garrett County Graves. Graves located after origi- 
nal publication. Price $3.50 plus tax $.18 plus shipping $1.00. 


Deer Park, Md., Then and Now. Pictorial and written history of Deer 
Park, Maryland. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Deep Creek Lake, Past and Present. Pictorial and written history of 
the Lake from construction to present day. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Glimpse Of The Past. A pictorial history of Garrett County, places 
and events. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Garrett County’s 125" Anniversary Photo Album. Written and picto- 
rial history of the County with more than 275 old photos. Covers are full 
color photos of Courthouse and B&O station. Published 1997. Price 
$20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping $2.00. 


Oakland Centennial History (1949). By Thekla Fundenburg Weeks. 
An excellent history of Oakland with biographical sketches of many 
early Garrett County residents and organizations. Price $10.00 plus tax 
$ .50 plus shipping $2.00. 


150 Years of Oakland. Text by John Grant. A book of short historical 
stories pertaining to Oakland area. (1999) Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Upper Potomac Ghost Towns. Written and pictorial history of small 
mining towns along the North Branch from Kempton to Bloomington. 
Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 
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Society Membership As A 
Christmas Gift 


A nice Christmas gift for a friend who likes 
history would be a one-year membership in the 
Garrett County Historical Society. Priceis $15.00: 
Membership includes four copies (quarterly) of 
The Glades Star plus free access to the genealogi- 
cal finds in the Museum. 


Name 


Address 


Send to: Kenneth L. Hardesty 
981 Dennett Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Christmas Gift Books 


I wish to purchase the following books from the Christmas Gift Books List: 


Title Total 


Enclosed is my check for $ 





Name 
Address 
Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 
e @ 
Donation or Memorial 
I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund in the 
amount of $ 
Name 
Address 
If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names 
of persons to be honored in the memorial. 
Send to: Kevin Callis, Treasurer 


93 Ollie North Road 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Meshach Browning Genealogy Book. Compiled by Robert Jachowski. 
A book consisting of nine generations of Meshach Browning’s descen- 
dents with over 3,600 names. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping 
$3.00. 


Brown’s Miscellaneous Writings. Price $15.00 plus $.75 tax. plus 
shipping $2.00. 


Strange and Unusual True Stories of Garrett County. Price $8.00 
plus $.40 tax. Shipping $1.00 


Beachy Family Books. Price $30.00 plus $1.50 tax plus shipping 
$2.00. 


Leo Beachy Photograph Books (Four different volumes). Price each 
$10.00 plus $.50 tax plus $2.00 shipping. . 


All of the above items may be ordered through Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, 
877 Fricks Crossing Road, Deer Park, Md. 21550 301-334-8603. To 
save shipping costs, these books may also be purchased in the Gift Shop 
of the Society’s museum in Oakland. 
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tion of Mtn. Lake Park who sup- 
plied equipment for loading and 
hauling top soil. Preparation of 
the top soil was by Robt. Shaffer, 
Junior Feruson, Jim Croston, 
Paul Shogren, G.C. Sheriffs Of- 
fice and Jail inmates. Planting 
of the ivy was by Beth Friend, 
Dave Callis, Wayne Callis and 
Jim Ashby. The sod for the entire 
grounds was a gift from Bill and 
Virginia Stemple and money 
from the Fund-Raising Dinner 
profits. The sod itself was sup- 
plied by Adam Lucas Turf Farm 
at an excellent contract price. (It 
should be noted that the Lucas 
employees began laying the sod 
on schedule, even though it was 
the day of Garrett County’s first 
snowfall.) 

Oak trees on the grounds were 
part of the Brian Crabtree Eagle 
Scout project in cooperation with 
the Maryland DN R. The maple 
tree at the Gas House was a gift 
from Hazel Glotfelty. Parking lot 
curbing was supplied by Dick 


Devlin Construction and the 
First United Bank. Electrical 
work in connection with the pro- 
ject was supplied by Jay Umstot 
and A.J. Murry. Bricks in the 
area were laid down by the 
Reuben Lapp Company, whose 
employees supplied much extra 
help beyond the company’s con- 
tract. Finally, when the work was 
completed, Joe Helbig and the 
Oakland Volunteer Fire Dept 
hosed down the parking lot that 
is also a part of the Dailey’s Park. 

Although the sign has not 
been completed, money fora large 
historical sign for Dailey’s Park 
has been donated by the Oak- 
land-Mtn. Lake Park Lions Club. 
Thanks. 

In addition to the time, talent 
and services by individuals and 
companies, the Historical Soci- 
ety wishes to thank The Republli- 
can newspaper, which has sup- 
plied photographs and continu- 
ous publicity for the Society over 
the past two years. 
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Monument on Backbone Mountain. 


“Free State Monument” 


by John C. Schmidt 
Baltimore Sun Staff Writer 


Ed. Note: Back in August 
your Editor was in the Museum 
talking to members of the His- 
torical Society and mentioned the 
December issue of The Glades 
Star would carry some articles 
on the Northwestern Turnpike. 
The next day, Curator Beth 
Shirer Friend brought in a 1954 
article from the Baltimore Sun- 
day Sun with the title “Free State 
Monument.” It was about the 
monument beside Rt. #50 on 
Backbone Mountain. Her grand- 
father, W.E.Shirer, had madethe 
copper box which is imbedded in 
the concrete monument. What 
follows is an abridged version of 
the 1954 article by John C. 
Schmidt, staff writer for the Sun 


papers. 
The Location 

A concrete monument on top 
of a mountain in western Mary- 
land marks the highest spot on 
the State’s road system. It hon- 
ors a famous Baltimore name, 
memorializes Maryland’s stand 
during Prohibition, and has a 
copper box full of trinkets sealed 
inside it. 

The monument was put up in 
1928, and until a few years ago 
was probably noticed less than 
any other such marker on a 
United States highway. The man 
who built it was August Mencken, 
then an engineer with a Balti- 
more road contractor. He was 
heading a crew rebuilding Route 
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50 where it crosses the triangu- 
lar tip of land in the extreme 
western part of the State. The 
Maryland portion of this road is 
only 9 miles long, but it goes 
directly over Backbone Moun- 
tain at an elevation of 3,096 feet. 

“IT knew when we got to the 
top,” August Mencken remem- 
bers, “that we were at the high- 
est point on the Maryland high- 
way system, and thought some 
of the people passing by might be 
interested to know it.” 

Original Concept 

Mencken got the idea to build 
a poured concrete marker on the 
spot. “The old road that we were 
rebuilding was well located, and 
all we had to do was widen it out 
and take out a few bends. So, the 
men had some free time, and we 
had the materials that would 
have gone to waste if we hadn’t 
used them up. I knew the State's 
Roads Commission would turn 
upside down if somebody spent 
money for a monument, so I had 
the bronze plaques for it made 
myself. The whole monument 
cost $30, if it cost that much.” 

He had three plaques cast for 
the marker. On the largest one, 
which faces the highway, he had 
the usual information that ap- 
pears on public projects: eleva- 
tion, date, names of Roads Com- 
mission officials, and the name 
of the contractor. 

On the second plaque he 
showed the familiar sailing ship 
that was for years the insignia of 
the State Roads Commission. On 
its sail is the Maryland seal. 
August Mencken carved the 
wooden pattern for this himself, 
as he did for a third plaque which 
showed the Mencken family coat 


of arms which is on the back of 
the monument, away from the 
highway. 
The bronze work was done by 
a foundry in Baltimore. When it 
was ready, Mr. Mencken piled 
into his old open touring car and 
went back to the mountain. In 
those days it was an all-day trip. 
Erecting The Monument 
Mencken had chosen a spot 
for the monument as close to the 
edge of the right-of-way as pos- 
sible, realizing that the road 
would be widened some day. He 
dug down until he hit rock for the 
foundation, which on the 
mountaintop wasn’t very far. He 
had the carpenters build a form, 
dumped in some reinforcing steel, 
anchored the bronze plaques in 
place, dropped in the sealed cop- 
per box, and poured the concrete. 
Thus, embedded deep in the 
concrete is the small copper box. 
It was made by a local tinsmith 
(this was W.E.Shirer of Oakland) 
and contains, among other 
things, a copy of the Baltimore 
Sun of the day, a set of plans for 
the road, a few pennies, and “the 
usual junk that people throw ina 
cornerstone box.” The box was 
soldered tight and placed in the 
middle of the monument. The 
concrete was poured in around 
it. 
Saved From Destruction 
As had been anticipated in 
1928, the road was eventually 
widened. Unaware of the 
marker’s significance, and of the 
fact that it had been there for 
years, the contractor put a chain 
around it and hauled it back into 
the woods. 
Filling station and motel own- 
ers in the vicinity protested im- 
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mediately; for them the marker 
meant more tourist business. The 
contractor came back and re-es- 
tablished the monument by the 
side of the road. Mencken did not 
know any of these details until 
he went back in 1954 to see it. He 
hadn’t visited the spot since 1928, 
when it was made. 

“Maryland Free State” 

Phrase 

Because it is “homemade” and 
“privately financed” and contains 
an odd assortment of relics, the 
monument is unique. August 
Mencken likes to remember it 
for one more reason. On the 
round seal which faces the high- 
way, above the ship, he inscribed 
the words, “Maryland Free 
State.” 

This phrase goes back to 1923 
when, at the height of the debate 
over Prohibition, a Georgia con- 
gressman denounced Maryland 
as a traitor to the country be- 
cause it had refused to pass a 
State enforcement act. The edi- 
tor of The Evening Sun, which 
had opposed such an act, wrote a 
mock-serious editorial headed 
“The Maryland Free State,” in 
which he argued that Maryland 
should withdraw from the Union. 
The editorial was not used, but 
the title caught on, and the prin- 
ciple behind it found one of its 
greatest champions in August 
Mencken’s brother, H.L. Men- 
cken. 

Erecting the monument five 
years later, August saw his 
chance to memorialize the phrase 
and took advantage of it. ... ... 
And to the best of his knowledge 
it remains the only monument in 
Maryland to the “Free State.” 


The Northwestern 
Turnpike 


Today the road has two 
names: U.S. Rt. 50 and “George 
Washington Highway.” A cen- 
tury and a half ago, it was called 
the “Northwestern Turnpike,” 
one of the arteries between the 
East and West of the United 
States. Now, superseded by in- 
terstate highways, it is still part 
of a major road system, and has 
an interesting history for its en- 
tire length. 

Trails and Roads Before the 
Turnpike 

Building the Northwestern 
Turnpike was the final thrust 
westward by Colonial Virginia. 
Back in 1748, the Virginia based 
Ohio Company had a trading post 
at Wills Creek (Cumberland) and 
engaged Thomas Cresap to lay 
out a pack horse path to the Mo- 
nongahela River at Fort Red- 
stone (now Brownsville, Pa.) Cre- 
sap employed a group of Indians 
to cut out the trail under the 
leadership of Chief Nemacolin. 
The resulting pack horse trail 
was known as Nemacolin’s Path. 

Other prominent Virginia 
gentlemen were also thinking of 
a path or road to the Ohio country 
as early as 1748. Somewhat fur- 
ther south, there was speculation 
about a road extending west from 
Winchester. There were already 
several trails and crude roads to 
the various valleys near Winches- 
ter. The fact that there were tav- 
erns in some of these valleys indi- 
cates that roads existed and there 
was travel westward to the moun- 
tains. 

One of the best known trails 
was McCullough’s Pack Horse 
path which went from the South 
Branch of the Potomac River to 
the Ohio River at Wheeling. 
(Karly settlers, such as the 
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Friend and Ashby families, used 
this path to come into Garrett 
County.) Other trails crossed 
McCullough’s Path; Wiley, in his 
history book, refers to one that 
went southward through Garrett 
County and into Preston County 
west of Red House. Local histori- 
ans have designated this par- 
ticular path as the Senieca Trail. 

As a result, settlers could 
travel into the Cheat River area 
by several different ways. For 
early Virginia planners, it seemed 
feasible to build a really good 
road westward using these early 
roads and trails as a general guide 
through the mountains. 

Turnpike A Reality 

Noting the popularity and traf- 
fic on the National Road in Mary- 
land, the Virginians pressed their 
legislature for a bill to provide for 
a “turnpike of minimum width of 
twenty feet, by the most practical 
route from Winchester, Virginia, 
to some point on the Ohio River, 
to be situated by the principal 
engineer.” Money to build this 
“improved trunkline” was to be 
raised by subscription in Win- 
chester, Romney, Moorefield, 
Beverly, Kingwood, Pruntytown, 
Clarksburg and Parkersburg. 
Along with the legislation to build 
the turnpike came the right to 
erect bridges, regulate ferries and 
establish toll gates each twenty 
miles. Finally, in 1827, this act 
was passed by the Virginia legis- 
lature. 

A French engineer, Col. 
Claudius Crozet, was hired to do 
the surveys and lay out the route 
which the new road would fol- 
low. Crozet did most of the origi- 
nal survey for the turnpike per- 
sonally, keeping the grades over 
the mountains as moderate as 
possible; on many of the highest 
mountains it was less than a 


10% grade. His road-building ex- 
perience had taught him that 
roads over mountains should be 
built to permit heavy loads to be 
transported with the minimum 
power, even if it lengthened the 
proposed route. 

Col. Crozet, an officer in 
Napoleon’s army, had immi- 
grated to the United States in 
1816, and secured a position as 
an engineering instructor at 
West Point. He and some of his 
fellow French officers are cred- 
ited with bringing the study of 
Coordinate Geometry to Ameri- 
can engineers. 

Building The Road Was 

Difficult 

Starting at Winchester, Cro- 
zet routed the Virginia road west- 
ward through the various val- 
leys that had tributaries to the 
Potomac River, over one tip of 
Maryland, and continued west- 
ward to Parkersburg on the Ohio 
River. Money to build the road 
was quickly subscribed, and 
when the amount reached of 
$75,000, the North West Road 
Company was incorporated to be- 
gin the construction work. By 
1830, the road had reached Rom- 
ney; by 1838 it had been com- 
pleted to Par-kersburg, 237 miles 
from its beginning. One disap- 
pointing feature was that al- 
though Kingwood was often men- 
tioned as being on the proposed 
route of the turnpike, in the end 
it was considered impractical to 
build the road over the moun- 
tains to the that town and then 
continue westward. 

Construction work through 
parts of Mineral, Garrett, and 
Preston Counties was extremely 
slow. Much of the slow progress 
was blamed on terrible weather 
in the mountains; another was 
coordinating the work on vari- 
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Wagons used on Northwestern Turnpike. 


ous parts of the proposed right of 
way. Eventually, the work was 
taken out of the hands of a pri- 
vate contractor and placed un- 
der the charge of a Board of Pub- 
lic Works with the head of the 
board being the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. It is interesting to note 
that during this period, Crozet 
got so disgusted with the progress 
of building the road that he re- 
signed his position in 1832, but 
was eventually recalled to do the 
completion of the project. 

On the National Road, which 
lay to the north of the new turn- 
pike, most of the large and small 
bridges were made of stone. How- 
ever, the majority of the bridges 
on the Northwestern Turnpike 
were made of wood. In fact, one 
of the longest ones was the cov- 
ered timber bridge over Cheat 
River. (It is interesting to note 
that this wooden bridge carried 
traffic over the Cheat River until 
1932, when it was replaced by a 
concrete and steel bridge. Ac- 
cording to available information, 


the original bridge cost $18,000.) 

Toll gates were established, 
and tolls were collected at vari- 
ous points to repay the cost of 
building the road. There was only 
one toll gate in Garrett County 
since only nine miles of the turn- 
pike existed in Maryland; it was 
located at a place called “Chance,” 
% mile east of Red House where 
Mason School Road meets U.S. 
Rt. 50. Eventually, all tolls were 
removed on both the National 
Road and the Northwestern 
Turnpike. 

Traffic 

Apparently, traffic began 
moving over the road before it 
was finished. By the time it was 
completed to the Ohio River at 
Parkersburg in 1838, there were 
stage coaches, freight wagons, 
and all manner of vehicles pass- 
ing over the road. 

In his book, Land of Wie fase 
rel, Orin F. Morton gives the fol- 
lowing description of how the 
road appeared in the Aurora area 
at the height of its days. 
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“It was smooth and solid, 
though unmacadamized. Now 
and then aman witha pack would 
pass on foot, although people on 
horseback were more frequently 
seen. Quite numerous were the 
immense Conestoga freight wag- 
ons, each drawn ataslow, steady 
gait by six large, powerful horses. 
The immense vehicle was eigh- 
teen feet long and strongly made. 
The capacious bed, not horizon- 
tal but curving downward in the 
center and painted a vivid blue, 
was so deep that a man standing 
in it could scarcely be seen. Over- 
head was the white canvas cover, 
drawn taunt and inclining for- 
ward and rearward at the ends of 
the wagon bed. Below were the 
heavy, broad-tired wheels, those 
in the rear being twice as high as 
those in the front. Within was a 
load of merchandise, sometimes 
of five or six tons in weight. 

“Moving among with the slow 
Conestogas were smaller ve- 
hicles of varying size and ap- 
pearance. At not very long inter- 
vals would appear a small drove 
ofhorses ora herd of cattle. These 
often had to open for the passage 
of a wagon. Following the cattle 
would be acompact drove of white 
swine, filling the road track from 
side to side. 

“The scene was not a silent 
one. There was the creaking of 
the freight wagon, the whirring 
of the rapid carriage, the sub- 
dued sound of the moving drove 
of animals. Above all these mi- 
nor notes was the loud and not 
unmusical tinkling of the bell 
swinging from an arch above the 
hames ofeach freight-wagon har- 
ness. By the rule of the road such 
bells could not be used with 
smaller wagons. 

Ason the National Road, there 
were farmers who would haul 
merchandise on the Northwest- 


ern Turnpike in their wagons dur- 
ing a busy season. On the Na- 
tional Road they were referred to 
as “Sharpshooters”; on the Turn- 
pike they were called “Privates.” 

There were regular stage coach 
lines on the Turnpike which car- 
ried passengers and mail in each 
direction. However, their num- 
ber diminished in the winter be- 
cause road was not of macadam 
construction, like the National 
Road, and was often a sea of mud; 
during those periods, the mail 
was carried by horseback. 

Itis interesting to note that in 
a series of “regulations” passed 
by the Virginia legislature in 
1841, consideration was given to 
the condition of the road in the 
wintertime. The legislature 
wanted to halt wagon traffic on 
the road from November 1 to the 
following March 1. Also, a por- 
tion of the road was badly in 
need ofrepairs; anyone whotrav- 
eled over that portion did not 
have to pay toll. 

Mail Delivery 

Alice Penzo and Laura Frey 
record the following anecdote 
about weather conditions upon the 
turnpike and mail delivery during 
the winter in their book, Aurora, 
W.V. In the Twentieth Century. 

“J.A.Trotter and brother had 
a contract to deliver mail over a 
section that included Cheat 
Mountain. A severe winter, with 
much snow and ice, delayed the 
mails to such an extent that the 
Postmaster at Clarksburg re- 
ported the contractors to the Post 
Office Department at Washing- 
ton. The Department wrote them 
a polite note urging greater 
promptness, which was unheeded 
by the contractors. Again and 
again they were reported by the 
Clarksburg postmaster, until the 
Department wrote in positive 
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terms, if the mails were not deliv- 
ered in time their contract would 
be rescinded. One of the brothers 
replied to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the following manner. 
“Sir .. If the gable end of hell 
should blow out and rain fire, 
smoke and melted lava for forty 
days and nights, it would not 
melt the snow enough on Cheat 
mountain so as to get you d .d 
mail out on time.” 
Yours truly, J.A.Trotter & Bro. 
“That settled it, the Department 
had nothing more to say; in the 
Postmaster General’s office the let- 
ter was framed, hung up and pre- 
served as a relic of terse and vigor- 
ous official correspondence.” 
Echoes Of Train Whistles 
Suffering the same fate as the 
National Road, the Turnpike was 
affected by the Railroad being 
pushed through the mountains of 
West Virginia. In 1852, the sched- 
uled stage coaches stopped run- 
ning on the Northwestern Turn- 
pike. Freight wagons continued 
to use the road for a number of 
years, but freight traffic gradu- 
ally diminished until it was al- 
most non-existent. The same was 
true of the drovers who herded 
cattle and pigs over the road to 
eastern markets; the markets 
were being served by the rail- 
road. Still, the Turnpike stayed 
as a highway for West Virginia; it 
was the best East-West road in a 
state whose geography was 
aligned North and South. 
Today, the Northwestern Turn- 
pike has been renamed the “George 
Washington Highway” and given 
the number U.S. Rt. #50. It is still 
an artery of communication for 
hundreds of towns and communi- 
ties that grew up beside the fa- 
mous road. It’s importance as a 
geographic traffic link will remain 
for many, many years to come. 


More - “Night Of 
The Stars” 


Ed. Note: In the September 2000 
issue of The Glades Star, there was 
an article on the meteor shower of 
November 1833. While preparing 
this issue's stories on the North- 
western Turnpike, the staff came 
across the following article in Vol. 
1 No. 4 of the Tableland Trails. On 
p. 145, the late Felix Robinson 
quoted the following material from 
Mae Yost’s “Turnpike Notes.” 

Apparently, some of the Turn- 
pike construction was sub-con- 
tracted to various farmers along the 
route through Preston County. One 
of these persons was Jacob Lee, and 
Mae Yost writes the following. 

Meteoric Shower 

Jacob Lee, son of Dudley (a 
Revolutionary soldier from Vir- 
ginia) had the contract for part of 
the road. He employed 60 men 
and boarded them with his fam- 
ily. Jacob was a Blue Light Pres- 
byterian, and read a chapter of 
the Bible and had prayer with 
the road gang every morning be- 
fore breakfast. This section of 
the road got under way in 1833. 

On the morning of November 
13, the laborers arose at their 
customary time (4 a.m.) and saw 
the never-to-be-forgotten meteor 
shower in full blast. This celes- 
tial phenomenon to them was a 
sign that the world had come to 
an end. The sky was filled with a 
rain of fiery darts that seemed to 
enclose the earth in its final con- 
flagration. 

Lee, a graduate of Washington 
and Lee, tried to allay the panic by 
explaining it as an astronomical 
display. He began reading the 19% 
Psalm. Then he prayed, but noth- 
ing said or done would induce the 
men to stay. They all sped to their 
homes in Harrison, Lewis and 
Randolph counties. 
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Northwestern Turnpike Memories 
By John A. Grant 


Looking back over the years, I 
realize that I have a lot of memo- 
ries about traveling east and west 
over U.S. 50, the old Northwest- 
ern Turnpike. Perhaps some of 
the readers of The Glades Star 
also share a few of these same 
memories. 

Eastward - 1927 Trip To 
Washington 

If a person examines a map, 
he will see that the shortest dis- 
tance to drive from Oakland, Md., 
to Washington, D.C.,is over U.S. 
50. Until the present Interstate 
Highway System was developed, 
Rt. 50 was also the quickest way 
to get to Washington. 

Our family had relatives liv- 
ing in Washington, D.C., and 
there were annual trips to that 
city over Rt. 50 when I was a 
child. The first one I remember 
clearly was in the spring of 1927, 
and I still remember some of the 
unusual things I saw along the 
Turnpike between Red House, 
Md., and Winchester, Va. 

“Saddleback” is the local name 
given to Doll’s Gap when it is 
viewed from Rt. 50 at the top of 
Allegheny Front above New Creek. 
To meit looked like a section of the 
mountain was missing, but my 
mother carefully explained to me 
that it was the place where two 
tapered sections of the mountain 
came together. As the car de- 
scended down around the many 
curves of the highway, these ta- 
pered sections of the mountain 
slowly became more and more vis- 
ible, and I understood about the 
illusion of “Saddleback.” 

At that same time, my father 
explained that Nancy Hanks, the 


mother of Abraham Lincoln, had 
been born in a log cabin just 
beyond Saddleback. 

Further along the road, as we 
came around a curve, I think I 
was Startled to see the Mill Creek 
Tavern. There it stood, a big stone 
building, seemingly out in the 
middle of “nowhere.” My brother 
Bill had started school at that 
time and knew a little of the his- 
tory of the Turnpike. Heexplained 
that travelers by horse and wagon 
used to stay at the tavern when 
the road was busy in the 1800s. 

In Burlington, because the inn 
was so old, I somehow got the 
impression that George Wash- 
ington had stayed there when he 
traveled west and came as far as 
Garrett County. I think this was 
because someone in the car re- 
marked that it was built during 
Washington’s time. 

However, the thing I clearly 
remember about Burlington on 
that trip was the airplane crash, 
or what appeared to be a crash, 
east of town. 

We had just crossed the bridge 
over Patterson’s Creek, when 
brother Bill spotted the tail of an 
airplane sticking up in the air. 
As the car got closer, we could 
see that the airplane was in a 
field beside the road with the 
nose buried in the ground and 
tail sticking up in the air. 

“I wonder ifanyone got killed?” 
asked Bill. 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied 
Mother. “It’s an advertisement for 
a restaurant. See the sign hang- 
ing on the side of the airplane.” 

We looked and there it was, a 
sign advertising the restaurant 
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300 feet on up the road. (Today, 
there is a small airplane hangar, 
and landing strip across the high- 
way from where the “mock-crash” 
advertisement was located.) 

My impression of the town of 
Romney was one of confusion. 
Dad remarked, “They’re still 
fighting the Civil War here.” 

In 1927, I didn’t realize that 
he was referring to a cultural 
matter, but expected to see sol- 
diers on the streets of Romney, 
or at least hear some gunfire. 
Neither of these things hap- 
pened, and we continued east- 
ward toward Winchester. 

Today, 74 years later, I can 
still recall the ridiculous but am- 
bitious sign in the middle of Ca- 
pon Bridge town, where the high- 
way crossed the Cacapon River. 
The “swimming hole” north of the 
bridge had a sandy beach, and 
the sign gave it a fancy name with 
the information” finest beach this 
side of Atlantic City.” Even today, 
when I drive through Capon 
Bridge, I wonder if any people 
(other than local kids) ever went 
swimming there. 

Gore, Virginia, was the last 
town this side of Winchester 
which had any special memories 
for me, and there were two rea- 
sons for this: the water in the 
creek we had to ford in the auto- 
mobile, and later, the disastrous 
fire which burned down most of 
the houses in the town. 

Running along the eastern 
edge of the town was a small 
stream, and the turnpike passed 
through it. There was a paved 
road to the water’s edge on both 
sides, but only rocks and gravel 
under the water. On that day in 
1927, aman in rubber boots with 
a harnessed team of horses was 


standing there watching cars 
drive through the water. 

The route through the water 
was marked by big posts sepa- 
rating the crossing into left and 
right lanes. “I understand that 
the thing to do is take the left 
hand lane through the water and 
not get stuck,” said Dad. 

“You can’t do that,” said 
Mother. “It’s against the law to 
take the left lane. There’s a big 
sign over there that says it is a 
Virginia law that you must stay 
on the right-hand side.” 

“Well, sign or no sign, I’m go- 
ing to take the left lane.” 

“and you'll get arrested, and 
we won't get to Washington.” 

After a moment of reflection, 
Dad drove into the water of the 
right-hand lane and promptly got 
stuck. For a dollar, the man with 
the rubber boots and team of 
horses pulled us through to the 
other side. (On the return trip, 
Dad used the lane he wanted to 
in the first place, and didn’t get 
stuck in the water.) 

However, the thing I recall 
most about Gore is the appear- 
ance of the town after it burned 
down several years later, and we 
saw the devastation on another 
trip to Washington. 

There was a lumber mill on 
the western side of town, and it 
caught fire during one of the win- 
ter months. In rapid succession, 
the houses near the lumber mill 
caught fire too. Gradually, the 
fire swept over the whole town. 
The fire was so severe that a farm 
house, half mile from town, caught 
fire too from the sparks which 
were created by the fire in town. 

Asmallrailroadruns through 
Gore, Va., and box cars on a rail 
siding also caught fire. The steel 
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frames and wheels were the only 
thing left of a half-dozen box cars 
parked on the rail siding. 

Westward On The Turnpike 

Sunday afternoon car rides 
were the norm for my family, 
and I recall a number of rides 
westward on Rt. 50 during the 
late 1920s and early 1930s. We 
usually rode from Red House, all 
the way to Macomber, and turned 
around at the intersection of Rt. 
50 and the road to Rowlesburg. 
One of the reasons why I prob- 
ably remember the rides so well 
is that we would always stop for 
ice cream at Miss Hattie Haas’s 
restaurant in Aurora before com- 
ing back to Oakland. 

Dad said that as a young man, 
it was customary to rent a horse 
and carriage and drive to Brook- 
side Inn for Sunday dinner. Thus, 
the Sunday drive included hear- 
ing old stories about the Brook- 
side area. Rt. 50 passed through 
Youghiogheny Forest before 
reaching Brookside, and the 
“Peddler Spring” story was one 
which was always repeated. 

During the 1800s, peddlers 
carrying all types of small mer- 
chandise were a common sight 
in rural American towns. Many 
of them had a regular route that 
they would follow and were able 
to supply housewives with spe- 
cialty items ordered for “the next 
trip.” Most of the peddlers trav- 
eled on foot to cover their route. 

Near the middle of Youghio- 
gheny Forest there was a water- 
ing trough which was supplied 
from anearby spring. Apparently, 
there was a small camping spot 
near the spring that was used by 
various peddlers and other men 
traveling alone. One morning a 
traveler discovered a peddler who 


had been murdered and robbed of 
all his merchandise. 

The crime was never solved, 
but from that time onward, the 
location was known as “peddler’s 
spring.” 

When I was achild, Brookside 
always seemed a little “spooky” 
to me. There were big beautiful 
summer cottages on one side of 
the highway and the Brookside 
Hotel on the other, all of them 
vacant. In the late 1930s the ho- 
tel was reopened by a Mr. Smith, 
who ran it for six or eight years. I 
think one the most uncomfort- 
able evenings I ever spent in 1939 
was drinking Coca-Cola and try- 
ing to dance to the juke box in the 
bar and restaurant room of the 
renovated hotel — childhood 
memories last a long time. 

Inthe book Aurora, W.V., there 
is a paragraph about a circus 
which visited the community in 
1833, when it was still called “Mt. 
Carmel.” Since reading about the 
circus I’ve wondered about the 
direction from which it came to 
the community: east or west. 

During the 1930s a small cir- 
cus came to Oakland with an 
elephant via a westerly direction 
over Rt. 50. The truck carrying 
the elephant couldn’t climb up 
Cheat Mountain with the ele- 
phant on board, so the poor ani- 
mal had to walk all the way from 
Wolf Creek to the top of the grade. 
It was so tired when it got to the 
top that it laid down for a couple 
of hours and refused to move. 

On p. 4 of Aurora, W.V., there 
is a sentence about the circus 
which says, “They stayed sev- 
eral days at Mt. Carmel.” I won- 
der if the elephant of that circus 
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Northwestern Turnpike Taverns 


Some writers have termed 
inns and taverns as “bastions of 
history.” Of course, the writers 
look back on ancient history and 
find that when civilized men be- 
gan to travel from one place to 
another, other men began to pro- 
vide the travelers with shelter 
for the night. Thus, if a person 
stops to think about it, a lot of 
human history has been associ- 
ated with inns and taverns 
through the ages. 

Surprisingly, some of the tav- 
erns along the Northwestern 
Turnpike have a history that is 
older than the turnpike itself. 
Settlers began to move into the 
fertile valleys of northwestern 
Virginia before the mid-1700s. 
Although the roads which the 
settlers used were very crude, a 
limited amount of traffic passed 
over them, and with the traffic 
came taverns to accommodate 
these early travelers. 

In Mineral County, W.Va., 
there are three old taverns 
standing between Burlington 
and the New Creek area: one in 
Burlington, one on Mill Run, 
and one at the eastern foot of 
Knobley Mountain. Two of them 
are older than the turnpike it- 
self: the Vandiver Tavern in 
Burlington (which has been 
turned into a hotel) and the 
Vandiver —Trout- Clause House 
at the eastern foot of Knobley 
Mountain, now the private home 
of Philip Nichols. 

After The Turnpike Was 
Completed 

S.T. Wiley in his History Of 
Preston County describes the 
road and its taverns as follows: 

“When finished and opened 


to the Ohio River, the amount of 
travel over it was phenomenal. 
Great numbers of travelers on 
foot passed and re-passed over 
it, mail stages ran night and 
day, horsemen thronged over it, 
two-horse wagons, four-horse 
wagons, and six-horse wagons, 
singly and in streams wound up 
and down the hills. Every night, 
at some point along the road, 
were travelers clamoring for 
food, drink, or shelter. 

“Two miles apart, and some 
times every mile along the road, 
was a tavern or stopping place 
for this great traveling mass, 
with stabling, wagon yards, and 
fields fenced in for droves of ani- 
mals. These stands and stop- 
ping places had their own par- 
ticular designations; there were 
stage coach stands and wagon 
stands. In some places along the 
road the lines of demarcation 
were so closely drawn, that a 
stage would not stop under any 
consideration at a wagon stand, 
nor would the landlord ofa stage 
stand allow a wagon to stop at 
his place, no matter what the 
necessity.” 

In Mineral County 

Vandiver Tavern in Burling- 
ton. One of the older taverns in 
the area pre-dates the turnpike 
back to the late 1700s. For a 
number of years the present 
brick veneer building has been 
known as the Old Homestead 
Hotel. 

Mill Creek Tavern. Locally 
known as the “Old Stone House” 
the tavern has a date of 18-- up 
in the eves of the west side of the 
building. Close inspection of the 
stonework of the building shows 
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_ thatit was enlarged two or three 
_ times during the 1800s. It has 
_ served a variety of uses over the 
_ years, one being the clubhouse 
for the Mill Creek Golf Club 
_ which occupies the beautiful flat 
_ valley of Mill Creek to the west- 
_ ern side of the old tavern build- 
_ ing. The building is closed at the 
_ present time. 

| Vandiver-Trout-Clause 
_ House. A mile west of the Mill 
- Creek tavern, at the bottom of 
_ the east side of Knobley Moun- 
tain, is another tavern which is 
now the private home of the 
Nichols family. A historical 
marker along the side of the 
highway calls it the Vandiver- 
Trout-Clause House. Built on 
the foundations of an old fron- 
tier fort it was made a tavern by 
the John Vandiver. Later, the 
property was owned by Henry 
Trout, who became postmaster 
there in 1826 and operated a 
tavern while the turnpike traf- 
fic was so heavy. 

Claysville Inn (near New 
Creek) on Rt. 50. At the bottom 
of the mountain generally called 
“Allegheny Front,” there was a 
tavern built about 1827 which 
was renamed Mountain Breeze 
Hotel in later years of the 
turnpike’s existence. The own- 
ers eventually engaged in farm- 
ing, planting an orchard and till- 
ing the level land near it. Due to 
the farming beside the inn, the 
owners changed the name to 
Mountain Breeze Farm. 

Top Of The Mountain 

In his book Over The Alle- 
ghenies By The Northwestern 
Turnpike, John Schaeffer of 
Gormania, W.Va., lists a num- 
ber of taverns or inns between 
the top of Allegheny Front and 


Gormania. The first one was at 
Hartmonsville, where D.C.Tabb 
was proprietor of a summer ho- 
tel named Mt. Alta. (It is as- 
sumed that a tavern or drover’s 
stop was the original building 
on this site.) There was also a 
Cobb Tavern near this location 
and a stone house, which may 
have been a tavern. At Stoney 
River there was Elder’s Tavern. 
There was a J.H. Schaeffer “Old 
Inn”at Mt. Storm, and the frame 
house which was part of the inn 
is still there. Nearer to 
Gormania, there was a tavern 
operated by Thomas Sollars, 
while the turnpike was in its 
“hey day.” (In his book, John 
Schaeffer said the ruins of the 
“old Sollars place” were still vis- 
ible in 1928.) 

In Grant County, a tavern 
existed in the present town of 
Gormania. It was a log home 
built by Jacob Schaffer (John 
Schaeffer’s ancestor) about 
1830, and was the first building 
in the location that later be- 
came a town. When the turn- 
pike was constructed past it and 
crossed the Potomac River into 
Maryland, his house became a 
tavern, and he operated one of 
the road’s many toll houses. (In 
the early days, Gormania was 
know as Schafferville.) 

In his book, John Schaeffer 
also says that the first turnpike 
bridge across the Potomac River 
was a wooden one which was 
burned sometime during “the 
Rebellion.” It was replaced by 
an iron bridge which stood there 
for many, Many years. 

Garrett County Taverns 

The Northwestern Turnpike 
traversed only nine miles of 
Garrett County land before 
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crossing the state line into West 
Virginia again. Since taverns 
were located about six to eight 
miles apart, there only seem to 
have been two taverns along the 
road as it passed through 
Garrett County: Conneway’s 
Tavern and Red House Tavern. 

However, there is some 
speculation that a third drover’s 
place and/or tavern may have 
existed at one time in a flat area 
about 1 mile west of the crossing 
at the Potomac River. This is 
the flat area where the Wilson- 
Corona Road intersects Rt. 50, 
and legend says that some of the 
soldiers stationed at Fort 
Pendleton during the Civil War 
camped in this flat area. It is 
reasonable to suppose that they 
selected the same spot where 
there was water as well as other 
accommodations which would 
have suited drovers traveling 
over the turnpike years before. 

Conneway’s Tavern was lo- 
cated on the eastern slope of 
Backbone Mountain. A story in 
Harper’s magazine describes the 
tavern as being a “twin log 
house” near the turnpike. Years 
later, this building was replaced 
with a wooden frame building, 
and about 1901, a third house 
was built there. An interesting 
feature of the later houses was 
that a spring serving the prop- 
erty was enclosed in the base- 
ment. 

Another feature of the prop- 
erty was the construction of 
Conneway’s Tower, an elevated 
platform on top of Backbone 
Mountain which had a spectacu- 
lar view. 

At Red House, the first tav- 
ern was built around 1830, when 


the turnpike came through that 
area. It received its name be- 
cause the west end of the build- 
ing was painted red; it remained 
so until about 1880 when it was 
reconstructed. For brief periods 
during the Civil War, troops of 
4 and 8 Ohio Regiments were 
stationed at Red House. 

There was only one toll house 
on the segment of the turnpike 
which passed through Garrett 
County. It was located at a place 
called “Chance.” According to lo- 
cal information, “Chance” was 
located % mile east of Red House 
near the present intersection of 
Mason School road with U.S. Rt. 
50. 

Preston County Taverns 

In Preston County, there 
were five taverns between the 
state line and Cheat River. 

The first tavern for a traveler 
going west was the Red Horse 
Tavern (also known as Old Stone 
Tavern). It was originally astone 
house built by Henry Grimes in 
1827. Later, when the turnpike 
passed through the area, it be- 
came a tavern operated by 
George Houser, Hiram Han- 
shaw, and William H. Grimes. 
It was purchased in August 1987 
by Paul and Melanie Myers, who 
plan to operate it as a possible 
“Bed and Breakfast” establish- 
ment. 

Just west of the town of Au- 
rora, there was the Rising Sun 
Tavern. It had been builtin 1810 
by David Stemple as a home. 
His son, Major David Stemple, 
added several rooms and opened 
it as a tavern in 1837. It was a 
busy place and was used both 


To be continued in the March issue 
of The Glades Star 
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Stops Train And 
Casts Vote 


By the time readers of this 
magazine see the following article, 
the National Election will over, 
and anew President of the United 
States of America will have been 
selected. However, the short ar- 
ticle from the Nov. 6, 1952 issue of 
Oakland’s Republican newspaper 
describes how important one man 
felt it was to cast his vote. 

“David Hardesty, Oak Street, 
Oakland, is probably the only 
man who ever stopped a train in 
order to vote. He had that unique 
privilege last Tuesday. 

“He had expected to be home 
on Tuesday, but being a fireman 
on the railroad you just wait your 
‘turn.’ He was in Grafton for 
twenty-two hours before being 
scheduled on an eastbound train 
heading for Keyser. He was deter- 
mined to vote, so he got the per- 
mission of the train dispatcher 
and when the train pulled into 
Oakland about 3:15 p.m., the die- 
sel-pulled freight train halted for 
eight minutes while Dave went to 
the City Hall (District 14 — 3) and 
cast his ballot. 

“Dave has been an engineer 
and fireman on the B&O Rail- 
road for eleven years, traveling 
between Keyser and Grafton.” 

The late Mr. Hardesty was 
the father of Kenneth Hardesty, 
the Society’s Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who supplied the brief 
article from The Republican. 

Oh yes, in case you can’t re- 
member, Dwight Eisenhower de- 
feated Adlai Stevenson in the 
1952 election. 
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was worn out, from negotiating 
the Allegheny Mountains on the 
Northwestern Turnpike. 

Crossing Cheat River on the 
big covered bridge was an excit- 
ing event, especially if a truck 
was coming over the bridge in 
the other lane. 

The bridge itself, was long and 
dark inside, because there was 
only a small open space near the 
top of the side walls. Most auto- 
mobile drivers would turn on 
their lights as they entered the 
bridge. There was an open truss 
dividing it into two lanes, and 
headlights coming from the op- 
posite direction appeared to be 
constantly flickering as it passed 
by the truss timbers. Added to 
this was the clatter of the bridge’s 
wooden floor as vehicles passed 
over it. 

Thus, when atruck came from 
the opposite direction, there was 
an exciting mix of loud noise and 
flickering lights, which made 
crossing over the river on this 
bridge a memorable experience. 

Finally, there was the house 
at Macomber which had a tree 
growing through the middle of 
the roof. Over the years we specu- 
lated on who would build a house 
around a tree, and why it would 
be done. Eventually, the align- 
ment of Rt. 50 was changed and 
the house disappeared from view. 

If any of the readers of this ar- 
ticle know something of the history 
of the house at Macomber, please 
write to The Glades Star about it. 
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Hoye Crest, named for Captain Charles Hoye. 


Historical Society And 
Magazine Mark 60 Years 


On January 27, 2001, the Maryland, through Gov. 


Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety completed its 60th year of 
service in the Garrett County 
community. Reflecting on accom- 
plishments of the Society, the 
most notable one was its birth. It 
was largely due to the vision and 
persistence of one man, Capt. 
Charles E. Hoye. 

After his retirement and re- 
turn to Garrett County, Capt. 
Hoye proceeded to collect family 
histories of the county, which 
were published now and then in 
The Republican newspaper. To 
his acquaintances he continued 
to say, “We need an historical 
society in this county.” The Soci- 
ety became a reality on January 
21, 1941. 

Unfortunately, Capt. Hoye 
died in 1951 from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident 
in California. In recognition of 
his vast historical work in 
Garrett County, the state of 


Theodore McKelden, dedicated 
the highest point in Maryland to 
his memory. It is now called 
“Hoye Crest” and is located on 
Backbone Mountain, near the 
Md. — W.Va. boundary line. 

One of the duties of the Soci- 
ety as stated in its constitution is 
“to discover, secure, and preserve 
whatever relates to the history 
of the area, and to disseminate 
knowledge of local history among 
our people.” 

Fulfilling part of this change 
is the quarterly publication of 
The Glades Star. The first issue, 
after the founding of the Society, 
was published March 25, 1941. 
Now, 60 years later, the Society 
continues to fulfill a publishing 
requirement set down by the 
founding members. 

Page 325 of this issue of the 
magazine carries a list of Society 
presidents and editors of The 
Glades Star. 
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Web-Site 


Information 


In the last issue of The Glades 
Star there were website addresses 
which should be of interest to 
members and friends of the Soci- 
ety. The Society has a News Sheet 
which has the address: 

www.thegladesstar.org 
The Society also a web page with 
historic items: 
www.deepcreektimes.com 
A lot of Garrett County history 
can be found on: 
www.rootsweb.com/~mdgarret/ 
garrett. html 
The Republican Newspaper: 
www.therepublicannews.com 
Chamber Of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest events at Penn 
Alps e-mail can be found on 


tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Museum Visitors 


Year-end figures for the num- 
ber of visitors to the Museum 
during the year 2000 showed that 
4,834 people came to see the ar- 
tifacts. Although slightly down 
from the 1999 figure of 5,159, it 
is more than double the number 
for the last year at the Center 
Street location in 1996, where 
there were 2,271 visitors. 


Proper Address 
For Donations 


and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund as a 
donation or memorial are asked 
to send them to: 

Mr. Kevin Callis, Treasurer 

P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 





Missing Marriage 
Records 

Back in December 1998, The 
Glades Star completed the mar- 
riage data from Book Three 
(1895-1900) of the Marriage 
Records in the Garrett County 
Courthouse. 

These were copied by Mrs. 
Beth Friend and put into a form 
that could be published in the 
magazine. Unfortunately, the 
sheets from “S” to “W” were mis- 
laid in making up the December 
1998 issue, and it was a number 
of months before the gap in the 
license record was noticed. The 
missing sheets were found, and 
are included in the present issue 
of the magazine. 

Along with the listing of the 
husbands’ names, Mrs. Friend 
also compiled a “cross reference” 
of the wives’ names and The 
Glades Star Marriage Record 
sheets on which they can be 
found. This “cross reference” will 
be published in the June 2001 
issue of the magazine. 
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Spring Fund- 
Raising Dinner 


Plans are under way for a 
fund-raising dinner by the His- 
torical Society. It will be held on 
Thursday evening, April 26, 
2001, at the Pleasant Valley 
Community Building, beginning 
at 6:30 p.m. As presently 
planned, it will be a buffet style 
dinner with the choice of several 
different types of desserts. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
will be Mr. Al Feldstein, writer, 
photographer, and historian from 
Cumberland. This year will mark 
the 150th anniversary ofthe B&O 
Railroad’s construction through 
Garrett County. At the spring 
fund-raising dinner, Mr. 
Feldstein will talk about the B&O 
Railroad and its move through 
this area. His talk will be accom- 
panied with a photographic slide 
presentation of bridges and build- 
ings of the railroad. 

Price for this dinner will be 
$20.00 per person, which in- 
cludes a free raffle ticket. 

The centerfold of this issue of 
the magazine has a reservation 
form for the meal. Make checks 
payable tothe New Museum Fund. 
Please note that the cutoffdate for 
the reservations is April 20. 
Annual June Banquet Date 

Announced 

Plans have been made for the 
annual Historical Society din- 
ner and business meeting in June 
of this year. As now planned it 
will be held at the Bittinger Com- 
munity Building, Bittinger, Md., 
on Thursday, June 14. Further 
information and reservation form 
will be published in the June 
2001 issue of The Glades Star. 
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Merry Paugh at her computer. 


Computer Magic 


The Sincell Publishing Com- 
pany has been printing The 
Glades Star since the first issue 
of the magazine was published 
in 1941. Over the past sixty years 
since that first issue, the staff of 
the magazine has had a close 
working relationship with the 
Sincell firm. 

For the 50" Anniversary Is- 
sue (1991), since it was impos- 
sible to say thanks to everyone, 
the editor chose to focus on the 
work of the late Mrs. Elsie Sincell, 
who had proofread every issue of 
the magazine since its inception 
in 1941. 

Now, with this 60 Anniver- 
sary Issue, the editor would like 
to say thanks to Mrs. Merry 


Paugh of the Sincell Publishing 
company for her particular work 
on The Glades Star. Backin Mrs. 
Sincell’s time, the text of the 
magazine consisted of many 
sheets of paper to be read, ar- 
ranged, and reduced to column 
and page size. Now, text of the 
magazine is given to Mrs. Paugh 
on a computer disk and “zip zip” 
it is proofread for spelling, ar- 
ranged in columns, and the “gal- 
ley proofs” of the text are re- 
turned to the editor in a matter 
of hours. 

So it is that the staff of The 
Glades Star says “thanks” to Mrs. 
Merry Paugh and her “Computer 
Magic.” 
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F.A. Thayer, Sr. 
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W. Dwight Stover 
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1963-1964 
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Capt. Charles Hoye Bradley Stewart 
1941-1951 1977-1979 
Ervin S. Smith Beverly Sincell 
1952-1958 1979-1980 
Dennis T. Rasche Joanne Ashby 
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Ervin S. Smith Patricia Welch 
1961-1962 1958 
Robert B. Garrett Jackson Taylor 
1963-1968 1982-1984 


John A. Grant 


Walter W. Price 
1984 to present time 
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Donations 
Latest donations to the Historical Society in general, New 
Museum Fund or the Gazebo Fund in particular by individuals 
and organizations. October 31, 2000, to January 26, 2001. (Mem- 


bers are asked to note the beginning and ending dates of the 
listed donations.) 


R. Hugh Andrew (Donation to the New Museum Fund) 

Dr. & Mrs. James H. Feaster (Donation to the New Museum 
Fund) 

Charlotte & Ron Friend (Donation for the new Victorian Porch) 

Sull & Brenda McCartney (Donation for the New Museum Fund) 





Jay & W. Pile (Donation to the New Museum Fund) 
James R. Reesman (Donation for use in the Museum) 
John Toston (Donation for use in the Museum) 


Richard Lantz Davis 


Richard Lantz Davis, Oak- 
land, who served for 32 years as 
clerk of the Garrett County Cir- 
cuit Court, died Friday, Decem- 
ber 1, in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
at the age of 88. He was preceded 
in death by his wife, Eva 
(Nordeck) Davis, in 1999, and 
one brother, Charles Davis. 

Born Aug. 22, 1912, in Oak- 
land, he was the son of the late 
Wilbur L. and Ona (Lantz) Davis. 
He was educated in the Oakland 
school system and graduated 
from Oakland High School in 
1930. He was originally employed 
as a general deputy in the Cir- 
cuit Court’s office until elected 
clerk in 1946. He served in this 
capacity until his retirement in 
1978. 

Richard Davis was a 50-year 
member of the Oakland-Moun- 
tain Lake Lions Club, having 
served as president, and was sec- 
retary/treasurer of the club for 
10 years. He was a lifelong mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s United Method- 


ist Church. He played for 15 years 
in the Oakland Band, was amem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, 
and served as treasurer of Oak- 
land for 11 consecutive years. 

Surviving are two daughters, 
Geraldine Lane, and Brenda 
Teets, living in Florida. One sis- 
ter, Virginia Ensminger, Fay- 
etteville, N.C., four grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 

His funeral service was con- 
ducted at St. Paul’s United Meth- 
odist Church on December 6, 
2000, and interment was in the 
Oakland Cemetery. 


Historical Video 


The Museum gift shop has a 
videotape for sale called History 
of Downtown Oakland, compiled 
by Matt Novak and Marianne 
Peracchio. Price: $10.00 plus $.50 
tax. See centerfold of this issue 
for more details. 
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Memorials 


The following is a listing of donations to the New Museum 
Fund as a memorial to the following named people by individuals 
or organizations from October 31, 2000, to January 26, 2001. 


(Members are asked to note the beginning and ending dates of 
the listed donations.) 
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Jack Beard by the following individuals: 
Mrs. Mary Ruth Babbitt 
Dr. & Mrs. Eugene Cornett 
John & JeanGrant 
Bill & Carolyn Pullinger 
James R. Reesman 
Jacquelyn L. Shirer 
Rex Corley by Patricia Nicklow Klein 
Richard L. Davis by the following individuals: 
David & Beverly Beard 
David Martin, Clerk of Court; Sandra Buckel, Chief Deputy 
Clerk; Amelia Wolf, Deputy Clerk; Mildred Skipper, Re- 
tired Chief Deputy Clerk 
his four grandchildren 
Clifford DeWitt 
Dr. & Mrs. James H. Feaster 
Kenneth & Leona Hardesty 
Judge & Mrs. Lewis Jones 
Garrett Lodge 113, Knights of Pythias 
Town of Oakland 
Woodmen of the World 
Lou Wandell DeBerry & Joseph DeBerry By Lisa A. Deberry 
Strobel 
Ann Naylor Grant by William and Laurie Grant 
Dennis Rasche by Eileen B. Siker 
Hasaleah (Yutzy) and Wade H. Rice, Sr., Della (Crane) and 
Lester C. Yutzy, by Carolynn Yutzy Rice 


Continued from Page 364 


Navy. 

Many of the ship’s artifacts 
were removed in 1971, and sent 
to Washington, D.C. for storage. 
Items for the present Museum 
display were collected from 
Washington in the 1980s by Mrs. 
Beth Friend, present curator of 


the Museum. 

In the same room with the 
display is the flight suit of Navy 
Capt. William Franklin, who flew 
a helicopter from the deck of the 
U.S.S. Garrett County during the 
Vietnam War. 


| 
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Historical Society Changes In Past 10 Years 


There have been a number of 
changes in the Garrett County 
Historical Society during the past 
10 years: increased membership, 
more pages in The Glades Star, 
re-printing of books, and, above 
all, an increase in volunteer help. 
However, one of the most signifi- 
cant changes has been moving 
the Museum and headquarters of 
the Society from its Center Street 
location to a new location on Sec- 
ond Street in downtown Oakland. 

Back in 1964, the Historical 
Society purchased the Episcopal 
Parish House on Center Street as 
the site for headquarters and a 
museum. By the middle of the 
1990s it was obvious that the 
Center Street museum facilities 
were too small. The board of di- 
rectors learned that the former 
Garrett National Bank building 
on Second Street was for sale. 
They entered into a purchase 
agreement with Dr. Fedde in 
1997, and moved the museum to 
the bank building that same year. 

Almostimmediately the yearly 


number of visitors to the Mu- 
seum showed a dramatic jump 
into four-digit figures. 

Then, in January 1999, a fire 
destroyed the former Miller’s 
Market building on the corner of 
Liberty and Second streets; this 
building was adjacent to the 
Museum.The Historical Society 
purchased the property in June 
of 1999, with the intention ofturn- 
ing it into a park to enhance the 
appearance of the Museum build- 
ing. In 2000, the lot was enlarged 
by a gift of adjacent land by 
Browning’s Incorporated, given 
in memory of Ist Lt. Robert E. 
Browning, who was killed during 
WWII. 

By October 2000, the park was 
areality. The old Deer Park Hotel 
gas house and gazebo had been 
re-constructed on the property; 
green sod, lamp posts, benches, 
and brick sidewalks were added to 
complete the park’s location. Most 
of the money necessary to do this 
work was from individual dona- 
tions. 
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New Museum and Society Headquarters. 





Gazebo with grass lawn and brick sidewalks. 
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The 50th Anniversary Issue, 
March 1991 


A special issue of The Glades 
Star was published for March 
1991, to mark the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety. A look back at this issue 
shows what were some of the 
Society’s concerns at that time. 

About The 50th Issue 

The article begins with a re- 
cap of some of the historical 
items concerning this quarterly 
magazine, saying that the first 
issue of The Glades Star was 
published on March 25, 1941. 
The name for the magazine was 
adopted from a newspaper 
which existed for a few months 
prior to the formation of Garrett 
County in 1872. One of the 
newspaper’s reasons for exist- 
ence was to promote the idea of 
a new county in Maryland. 

“Seedlings” 

An idea was put forward to 
promote Junior Memberships in 
the Historical Society by the 
publication of a small newspa- 
per for grade school children. 
The idea was accepted by the 
Society at its 1990 annual meet- 
ing, and the small newspaper/ 
magazine was published eight 
times each year to match the 
school year. Unfortunately, af- 
ter two years, the hoped-for in- 
crease in membership did not 
develop, and publication of 
“Seedlings” ended. 

Recognition 

One of the people singled out 
for special recognition in the 
1991 issue was Mrs. Elsie 
Sincell. She had proofread the 


first issue of The Glades Star in 
1941, and was still continuing 
to proofread when the March 
1991 issue was printed. The only 
page she did not see in the 1991 
issue was page 494 on which 
tribute was given to her for hav- 
ing been associated with the 
magazine for 50 years; the page 
was slipped in after she had 
proofread what she thought was 
the complete issue. 
Annual Banquet 

Plans for the annual Histori- 
cal Society dinner announced 
that it would be held at the 
Bittinger Community Building, 
Bittinger, Md., onJune 27, 1991. 
Mrs. Beth Friend, curator of the 
Museum, was to be the guest 
speaker. 

Presidents of the Society and 
editors of The Glades Star were 
listed on page 489 of the maga- 
zine. (An “updated” listis printed 
in this 2001 issue.) 

Capt. Charles E. Hoye 

The 50th anniversary issue 
of the magazine carried a trib- 
ute to Capt. Hoye as one of the 
founders of the Garrett County 
Historical Society. (There is a 
recap of this article in this 2001 
issue.) 

Dr. Raymond McCullough 
Article 

Twice-president of the Soci- 
ety and retired superintendent 
of education for Garrett County, 
Dr. Raymond McCullough wrote 
a long article about the history 
of the Society. For readers who 
wish to learn more about the 
formation and continuation of 
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the Society, it begins on Page 

401, Vol. 6, No.21, March 1991 

issue of The Glades Star. 
Other Articles 

Celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Historical Society 
also marked the 21 years of ex- 
istence of the Museum on Cen- 
ter Street. There was a 24% page 
article on the founding of the 
Museum, continuing work and 
activities concerning it. 

One of the county’s historical 
buildings is the Drane House in 
Accident. Craig Speicher wrote 
a long article about the archeo- 
logical investigation of the 
Drane House and grounds. An 
interesting historical item was 
the discovery of a Spanish coin 
of the 1780s. The United States 
had not begun to mint its own 
coins at the time, and foreign 
coins were used in commerce. 
The coin was found by 11-year- 
old Kerry Graybill of Oakland, 
who, like her parents, Tom and 
Joanne Graybill, had volun- 
teered to work on the archaeo- 
logical project. 

Randal Kahl, local military 
historian, contributed an article 
about “Marking Revolutionary 
War Soldiers' Graves.” How- 
ever, persons reading the ar- 
ticle also learned that he was 
involved in marking the graves 
of Civil War and World War I 
veterans. Mr. Kahl also con- 
tributed an article about deco- 
ration of veterans from World 
War II, and the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars. . 

This issue contained articles 
on two controversies that took 
place in Garrett County in the 
past 50 years. One was the con- 
troversy over the “Two High 


School System” for Garrett 
County. It began brewing 
around 1947 and ended in the 
Circuit Court in the fall of 1950. 
In 1952 construction of North- 
ern and Southern high schools 
was completed. 

The second controversy was 
the “Isolation Of Oakland” by 
picket lines of Independent 
Truckers’ Strike. The contro- 
versy was brought about by a 
gasoline shortage in late 1973 
and early 1974. The picket lines 
were set up near the end of Janu- 
ary 1974, and Oakland ran out 
of fuel and grocery items in the 
first week of February. The 
strike ended when the governor 
of Maryland ordered shipments 
of fuel to be brought in by the 
Maryland National Guard. 

Two historical articles were 
included in the issue. They in- 
cluded the discovery, drilling, 
and abandonment of Southern 
Garrett’s natural gas field, and 
the 30-season existence of the 
Garrett County Playhouse, from 
1955 to 1984. 

One final article has now be- 
come history since we are ina 
new Century. It was the “Cold- 
est Winter In 200 Years.” Snow 
began falling on November 4, 
1976, and continued with a final 
storm on May 10, 1977, with 
many continuous days of sub- 
zero temperatures. That year, 
the Garrett County school stu- 
dents missed five weeks of 
classes. 

Two final articles in the 50th 
anniversary issue of The Glades 
Star were an article on the Ruth 
Enlow Library and one on Penn 
Alps. 
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Banner with names of Garrett County men and women who served 
in Desert Storm. 


Looking Back Over 10 Years 


Ed. Note: Someone once asso- 
ciated “looking backin time” with 
looking out the rear window of 
an automobile. What a person 
sees gets smaller as the distance 
increases untilit disappears. The 
same thing is true with “looking 
back in time”; as events become 
part of history, they diminish in 
our memory. 

To ensure that some of the 
events and anniversaries of the 
1990s won’t be lost forever, the 
following articles are of a few 
that took place in the decade 
when the Historical Society grew 
from 50 to 60 years old. 

Desert Storm 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
1990, it occupied the American 
embassy, among other places in 
the capital city. President Bush 
called for a military build-up which 
became Operation Desert Storm, 
and eventually brought on the 100 
Hour Warin which the U.S. troops 
defeated the Iraqi troops and drove 
them out of Kuwait. 

At that time there was a popu- 
lar 1970s song in the U.S. writ- 
ten and recorded by Tony Or- 


lando and Dawn called “Tie A 
Yellow Ribbon ‘Round The Old 
Oak Tree.” In one of those out- 
pourings of support for the U.S. 
troops, yellow ribbons began to 
appear all over Garrett County. 
For example, along a mile of Md. 
Rt. 38 leading into Kitzmiller, 
there was a yellow ribbon bou- 
quet on every electric pole on the 
way. Thus, when the U.S. ser- 
vice personnel began to return to 
Garrett County in the spring of 
1991, they were greeted with 
multiple displays of yellow rib- 
bons everywhere. 

To ensure that those persons 
from Garrett County who served 
in the Desert Storm would not be 
forgotten, volunteers at St. Paul’s 
United Methodist Church in Oak- 
land made a huge yellow banner 
covered with stars sewn onitina 
“V for victory” form. Each star 
contained the name of a service 
person from Garrett County who 
served in Operation Desert Storm. 
It was completed in June 1991; it 
now hangs in the Museum of the 
Historical Society. 
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Baltimore Sun headline. 
World War II Anniversaries 


The decade of the 1990s 
marked a series of 50th anniver- 
sary events of World War II. 

December 7, 1991, marked the 
50th anniversary of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. President 
Franklin Roosevelt called it “The 
Day of Infamy.” On December 8, 
he went before Congress and asked 
that it declare a State Of War 
existing between United States of 
America and Japan, along with 
the Axis Powers. 

In 1991, a common question 
was, “Do you remember where 
you were and what you were do- 
ing when you heard about the 
attack on Pearl Harbor?” 

Basically unprepared for fight- 
ing a global war, the United States 
mounted a massive re-armament 
program. Along with this “war 
effort” civilians were subject to 
rationing of many everyday items. 

Although not too well remem- 
bered today, Col. James Doolittle 
made a daring raid on Tokyo in 
April 1942. The raid was con- 


ducted with B-25 Bombers, and 
in the year 1992, the few remain- 
ing airplanes of this class were 
singled out for special attention. 

The 50th anniversary of D- 
Day in June 1994 marked the 
invasion of France by the Allied 
troops on June 6, 1944. There 
were still a number of soldiers 
and sailors in Garrett County in 
1994 who had a variety of stories 
remembered over 50 years about 
the Invasion. 

1945 V-E Day and 1945 V-J 
Day marked the end of the world 
conflict in which the United 
States had been involved. The 
explosion of the first atomic bomb 
brought an end to the War, and 
placed our country as a leader in 
the Atomic Age. 

One sad event occurred in April 
1945, only a matter of weeks before 
V-E Day; this was the death of 
President Franklin Roosevelt. He 
had served as president of the 
United States longer than any 
president in history of the country. 
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B-52 Bomber crash memorial at Grantsville. 


1994 Marks 30th Anniversary 
of B-52 Bomber Crash 


On the night of January 18, 
1964, a B-52 Bomber crashed 
into Garrett County’s Big Sav- 
age Mountain. The crash oc- 
curred in the pre-dawn hours of 
Monday morning, after the big 
airplane had circled over the 
northern edge of Garrett County 
several times. The crash re- 
mained unknown for several 
hours until one of the survivors 
staggered into the Stone House 
farm near Grantsville. 

There had been five crewmen 
aboard the doomed aircraft, and 
by 4 p.m. Monday afternoon, a 
massive community rescue ef- 
fort was undertaken to find any 
additional survivors in the deep 
snow and sub-zero weather. 

At the time of the crash, the 
plane was flying from Westover, 
Mass., to Albany, Ga., to have 
maintenance work done. While 
flying over this area, it encoun- 


tered severe turbulence which 
aggravated its mechanical prob- 
lems. After it appeared that the 
crash of the bomber was immi- 
nent, Maj. McCormick, the pilot, 
gave the order to “bail out.” 

Of the five crewmen on board 
the bomber, only two survived: 
Maj. McCormick and Capt. Peedin. 

Citizens of Garrett and 
Somerset counties spent the next 
five days and nights searching for 
the lost airmen. The rescue effort 
ended when the body of third vic- 
tim was found near West 
Salisbury, Pa. 

In 1994, a representative 
group from the Grantsville Ameri- 
can Legion and other citizens 
gathered at the B-52 memorial 
along Rt. 40 near Grantsville to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the 
crash. Many of them had taken 
part in the massive community 
rescue effort in 1964. 
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Drane House, Accident, Maryland. 





The Drane House 


Described as “the oldest con- 
tinuously occupied house” in 
Garrett County, the renovated 
Drane House in Accident is a 
monument to community pride 
and effort. Built about 1796 by 
James Lamar, it was occupied by 
his brother-in-law, James Drane, 
from 1800 onward. Plans for the 
restoration were begun in 1988, 
and the physical part of the work 
began on Oct. 25, 1991, by the 
A.J. Wiley Company of Springs, 
Pa. His company took the log 
house apart and put it back to- 
gether again, using many of the 
same-style hand tools that had 
been used 200 years before. 

Finally,on September 24, 1994, 
work by the by the Wiley Com- 
pany and the Accident Cultural 
and Historical Society culminated 
in a dedication ceremony. 

One final part of the restora- 
tion work remained to be com- 
pleted at the time of the dedica- 
tion ceremony. This was the re- 


building of the chimney on the 
west end of the house. The stones 
from the chimney had been saved 
during the restoration work, and 
they were used torebuildit. Thus, 
the restoration work was com- 
pleted by June 30, 1995. 

The 1994 dedication ceremony 
also served as a time for a Drane 
Family reunion. Each year since 
that time, members of the family 
have journeyed to Accident from 
all over the United States for an 
annual reunion. In September 
1999, over 70 descendents of 
James and Priscilla Drane gath- 
ered for their annual reunion. 
This particular reunion was 
marked by something a little dif- 
ferent. Between reunions, the 
Accident Cultural and Histori- 
cal Society had purchased a new 
tombstone for Mrs. Priscilla 
Drane’s grave in the Zion 
Lutheran Cemetery. It was de- 
signed to match the one that 
marked James Drane’s grave. 
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Oakland Fire — 1994. 


Oakland’s 1994 Downtown Fire 


On Sunday morning, Feb. 13, 
1994, a fire was reported at 9a.m. 
near the rear of the Marvin Jones 
building in the kitchen of the 
Shanghai Chinese Restaurant. 
Both Oakland and Deer Park fire 
departments were called and re- 
sponded quickly to the scene. Un- 
fortunately, by the time they ar- 
rived, the fire had already spread 
to the second floor apartments 
above the restaurant. Quickly 
determining the seriousness of 
the fire’s location, Oakland Fire 
Chief Robert Rudy summoned as- 
sistance from all available fire 
departments in the area. 

It took almost two hours to 
bring the fire under control, but 
with the persistent efforts of the 
firemen, the blaze was confined 
to the two buildings. When the 
last flame was extinguished all 
that remained of the Marvin 
Jones building was its ornamen- 
tal metal front. Adjacent to the 
Jones building was the Gonder 
Insurance building, and all that 
remained of it was the brick front 


facing Second Street. However, 
the structural and water damage 
on the first floor of these build- 
ings was extensive; the decision 
was made to raze the structures 
and by Monday evening, nothing 
remained of either building. 

By a quirk of fate, the Sunday 
morning fire of 1994 was in the 
same downtown location where 
six buildings were destroyed in 
July of 1898. That fire began in 
the James J. Reynolds Saloon, 
which was located at almost the 
same spot as the 1994 Shanghai 
Chinese Restaurant. The only 
building to escape destruction in 
that fire was the Garrett County 
Bank building, later, the Garrett 
National Bank. 

Although the space where the 
Marvin Jones building was lo- 
cated is now a small park owned 
by the town of Oakland, the 
Gonder Insurance company has 
rebuilt a fine new building where 
the former one stood. It was com- 
pleted by March 1995. 
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New Publications 

The Historical Society has completed a new book, Strange and 
Unusual True Stories of Garrett County. Price is $8.00 plus tax 
and $1.50 for postage and handling. (Maryland residents only, 
include $.40 tax.) 

Deep Creek Lake Past And Present. First published in 1997, 
this has been a very popular book. The new volume is offered for 
sale at $10.00 plus $.50 tax. If desired by mail add $2.00 for 
postage and handling. 

Brown's Miscellaneous Writings. First published in 1894, this 
book was reprinted in the 1970s. The supply was exhausted by 
1997 and has now been reprinted by the Society with a paper- 
back cover. Sale price is $15.00 plus $.75 tax. If desired by mail, 
add $2.50 for postage and handling. 


ORDER FORM 
Please mail copies of the new publication titled 
Enclosed is to cover cost, tax and mailing expenses. 
Name 
Address__ 
Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


Historical 


Videotape 
The Museum Gift Shop has a 
videotape for sale called History 
\ of Downtown Oaklandcompiled 
by Matt Novak and Marianne 
Peracchio. 
Price of the videotape is $10 
plus $.50 tax 
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Spring Fund-Raising Dinner 


A fund-raising dinner will be held on April 26, 2001, at the 
Pleasant Valley Community Building, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
Reservations must be made by April 20, 2001. Price $20.00 per 
person. 


Please make reservations at $20.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or 
names of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Entrance sign to fair grounds, 1996. 


40th Annual Garrett County Fair 


On Sunday evening, August 
11, 1996, the gates of the fair- 
grounds at McHenry, opened for 
the 40th annual Garrett County 
Fair. It was the continuation of 
a tradition for Garrett County 
summers which had begun in 
1957. (Prior to that, county fairs 
had been held in Oakland, but 
they were discontinued in 1931.) 
As a part of this tradition, the 
first activity of the 40th annual 
fair on Sunday evening was a 
one hour vesper service, followed 
by the crowning of the Garrett 
County Fair Queen. 

A short article in The Republi- 
can newspaper for 1957 stressed 
theimportance ofconducting a fair. 

“The fair is a method of bringing 
together all sections of the county in 
a way that no other project can do.” 

“There will always be the 
spirit of wholesome competition 
among people, and farm people 
are no exception. One person sees 
the product of another and in an 
attempt to improve on that prod- 


uct, better things are created. To 
be able to exhibit a first class 
article, whether it be livestock, 
clothing or canning, gives one a 
certain joy that cannot be gained 
in any other way.” 

Since the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope, fairs have always included 
some form of entertainment. The 
40th annual Garrett County Fair 
was no exception. 

Reigning over all the fair ac- 
tivities is the fair queen. At the 1st 
annual fair, Miss Betty Bittinger, 
who had the title “Garrett County 
Farm Queen” from the final west- 
ern Maryland 4 H “Rally Day,” 
crowned Miss Susan Bowman as 
“Garrett County Fair Queen.” In 
1996, at the 40th annual fair, Miss 
Lori Evans was crowned as the 
Gar-rett County Fair Queen. 

Thus, in the summer of the 
year 2001, another Garrett 
County Fair will be held at 
McHenry, and the tradition of 
“bringing together all sections of 
the county” will continue. 
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Glendale Bridge as it looked in 1996. 





Renewing The Glendale Bridge 


Replaced by a steel beam and 
concrete span, it is difficult to 
remember the appearance of the 
old bridge. It was the second of 
the two original bridges across 
Deep Creek Lake to be replaced. 
(The first one was the U.S. 219 
bridge, where reconstruction 
work was completed in 1987.) 

The original Glendale Bridge 
was erected in 1924 as part of the 
construction program which built 
Deep Creek Lake. It was designed 
tocarry the Glendale Road across 
the proposed lake. A “through 
truss” type of bridge, it consisted 
of two spans meeting each other 
and resting on a center pier. 

It differed from the U.S. 219 
Bridge, which had a concrete 
floor. The Glendale Bridge had a 
wooden plank floor, which rattled 
loudly each time an automobile 
or truck passed over it. Eventu- 
ally, the wooden plank floor was 
replaced with a steel mesh deck. 

Construction work to replace 
the Glendale Bridge differed from 
that of the U.S. 219 Bridge; be- 
cause it was on a major highway, 
that bridge was kept in service 
during 1986-87 while construc- 
tion work on the new bridge was 


in progress. Demolition of the 
old bridge took place during the 
summer of 1987. 

However, plans for the Glen- 
dale Bridge called for use of the 
original concrete pier to support 
the center of the new bridge. Thus, 
the old bridge was demolished 
prior to constructing the new one, 
and traffic on Glendale Road was 
re-routed through Deep Creek 
State Park until the new bridge 
was opened for traffic in 1997. 

Readers of The Glades Star 
will find an excellent two-part 
article written about the Glen- 
dale Bridge by Ed King, and pub- 
lished in the Vol. 8, September 
and December 1997 issues of the 
magazine. 


Continued from Page 352 


Road has made the overlook in- 
accessible, so it is overgrown. 
The same is true of the sand 
quarry; the area is so overgrown 
that it is almost impossible to 
find it in the woods. Yet, every 
time I drive up over Backbone 
Mountain on Rt. 50, I still think 
of the fun we used to have play- 
ing in the “half-acre sandbox” 
when I was a child. 
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Damage from 1998 tornado. 


Two Tornadoes Within Two Days 


“Violent” was the description 
that weather forecasters gave to 
the weather at the end of May 
1998 and beginning of June 1998. 
The result was two tornadoes 
which hit the Pennsylvania — 
Maryland area within two days. 
In addition to inflicting damage 
on the area, the tornadoes dis- 
pelled two myths: tornadoes don’t 
occur in a mountainous regions, 
and tornadoes don’t ever follow 
the same path twice. 

On Sunday night, May 31, 
1998, the center of Salisbury, 
Pa., was ripped apart by a tor- 
nado that killed one person and 
left the town looking like a war 
zone. With it came the sobering 
realization: “it can happen here” 
in the mountains. 

The Sunday night tornado 
which hit Salisbury seems to 
have contained one twister. How- 
ever, on Tuesday night, it was a 
different matter. 

To “storm” heighten appre- 
hensions of local residents, the 
TV stations announced at 6 p.m. 
that not one but two lines of 
thunderstorms were approach- 


ing the area, and following the 
general path of the Sunday night 
storm. However, because of the 
Sunday night storm and its ac- 
companying devastation, the 
general public better took the 
necessary precautions in case 
another tornado hit. 

Thankfully, the Pittsburgh 
television stations periodically 
interrupted their regular broad- 
cast programs on Tuesday evening 
to update the progress of the line 
of thunderstorms. As the evening 
progressed, and first round of 
storms hit, there were “on thespot” 
reports of damage in the Pitts- 
burgh area. It was evident that 
the lines of thunderstorms carried 
“tornado-like” winds. 

On Wednesday morning, 
wide spread damage indicated 
that the two lines of thunder- 
storms had generated a swarm 
of small tornadoes which 
touched down here and there all 
the way from Salisbury south to 
Garrett County’s Deep Creek 
Lake area, and from the Md.— 
W.Va. line almost as far east as 
Cumberland. 
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Bathers in Deep Creek "Dunk." 
“Midwinter Madness” 


Organized in 1999 and re- 
peated in 2000, it was a fund- 
raising event for the Special 
Olympics Maryland, and known 
as the “Deep Creek Dunk.” The 
plan was to have participants 
raise a minimum of $50.00 each 
to jump into the frigid waters of 
Deep Creek Lake during Febru- 
ary. The first “Dunk” took place 
on the morning of February 20, 
1999, at the Uno Restaurant lo- 
cation on the lake; the repeat 
event was on February 26, 2000. 

Surprisingly, 161 thinly clad 
people stormed into the water, 
screaming and shouting and 
splashing around for the better 
part of a minute. Bundled up 
spectators on the shoreline called 
the polar bear dip “midwinter 
madness.” 

Crazy as it sounded in the 
beginning, 161 people jumped 
into the water the first time to 


raise $34,000.00 for Special 
Olympics Maryland. 

Spectators and participants 
alike, were impressed with the 
way that the Maryland State 
Police, who sponsored the Olym- 
pics program, coordinated the 
event to raise the money. 

Year 2000 Repeat 

Apparently, no one kept a 
record of how long the partici- 
pants actually stayed in the wa- 
ter during the 1999 “Dunk.” How- 
ever, when it was repeated in the 
year 2000, some of them stayed 
in the icy water as long as 45 
seconds. “Tongue-in-cheek,” The 
Republican newspaper called the 
event, “45 Seconds of Lunacy.” 
However, crazy or not, 256 indi- 
viduals jumped into the water of 
Deep Creek Lake on February 
26, 2000, to raise an estimated 
$58,000.00 for Special Olympics 
Maryland. 
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“Half-Acre” Sandbox 


by John A. Grant 


Something which seems to 
delight all small children is a 
sandbox. There must be a kind 
of primordial urge in human na- 
ture which gives children so much 
pleasure in digging in the sand 
and forming all kinds of shapes 
with it. As a child the largest 
sandbox | had ever seen was the 
15-foot-square one on the play- 
ground of Oakland Grammar 
School (later, Center Street 
School); then, I saw the sand 
quarry at Table Rock. 

I’m not sure of its true size — 
the quarry probably covers sev- 
eral acres — but the name “half- 
acre sandbox” formed in my mind 
and has remained there over the 
years. 

Picnic Suppers 

One of our family activities 
during the summer months was 
a picnic supper. We would drive 
to Swallow Falls, Deep Creek 
Lake, or the “overlook” at Table 
Rock on Backbone Mountain. All 
three places had some sand or 
pebbles, but the best sand for 
childhood play was at Table Rock 
since it was in a quarry. The first 
time I saw the quarry was when 
we were at Table Rock for a pic- 
nic supper and my brother, Bill, 
asked to go and play in the sand. 
Of course, I went along with him 
and saw large piles of fine grain 
sand. 

From that time onward, pic- 
nic suppers at Table Rock fol- 
lowed a regular routine. We 
would eat supper at the “over- 
look” on the edge of a cliff above 
Rt. 50, then go to playin the sand 
quarry until the beginning of 
sunset, return to the overlook 
and watch the sun go down be- 
hind the hills, then drive back to 
Oakland in the early evening. 


The overlook at Table Rock 
was an excellent place for a pic- 
nic supper. Someone had built a 
small fireplace, and there were 
plenty of dead branches laying 
on the ground for firewood. It 
was a popular spot, too; quite 
often people from Oakland would 
be there for a picnic supper at the 
same time we were. 

Concrete For The 
Northwestern Turnpike 
During the summer of 1941, I 

began working for C. Milton 
Sincell, county surveyor. One 
day we happened to be doing a 
survey near Table Rock, and 
sometime during the day, I men- 
tioned the sand quarry and won- 
dered why there would be a 
quarry in such a remote place. 

“Oh... It was an ideal location 
for sand when it was opened up,” 
replied Mr. Sincell. “As near as I 
recall, a company from Clarks- 
burg, W.Va., had the concrete 
paving contract when they re- 
built the part of the turnpike 
that went through Maryland. 
They needed sand for the con- 
crete and opened up the quarry 
here on top ofthe mountain. That 
way it was a downhill haul for 
truckloads of sand in either di- 
rection to where they were work- 
ing. Pretty smart decision for 
their engineers. Can you imag- 
ine what it would be like to haul 
atruckload ofsand from Gorman, 
up over Backbone Mountain, and 
down the other side to Red 
House.” 

Today 

Apparently, the one and only 
use of the quarry was to provide 
sand for the concrete pavement 
of the Northwestern Turnpike. 
Relocation of the Table Rock 


Continued on Page 349 
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Ft. Pendleton And 
Northwestern 


Turnpike 

Ed. Note: A complete story 
about Fort Pendleton is printed in 
the June 1986 (Vol. 6, No. 2) issue 
of The Glades Star. 

During the Civil War, the 
Northwestern Turnpike was the 
occasional route chosen for the 
movement of troops in the Mary- 
land, West Virginia area. In fact 
one of the early deaths of the Civil 
War occurred in a skirmish along 
the turnpike when Bailey Brown 
of Fetterman, near Grafton, was 
killed. Thus, both the Confederate 
and, later, Union commanders 
could see the wisdom of having a 
fort at a strategic location to con- 
trol movement along the road. 

Early in 1861, the Confederate 
Army troops began building Fort 
Pendleton on the Maryland hill, 
which overlooked the Potomac 
River bridge and the town of 
Schaefferville ( now Gormania, 
W.Va.) They chopped down the 
trees on the knoll above the river, 
and confiscated the property of 
Philip Pendleton, the farmer who 
owned the land. Building the fort 
was under the area commanded 
by General Robert S. Garrett of 
the Confederate Army. Gen. 
Garrett was killed in a battle which 
took place on July 13, 1861, near 
the present town of Parsons, W.Va. 
His troops were scattered; many 
of them fled eastward through the 
mountains over the turnpike, and 
work on the fort was abandoned. 

Union General Hill was ordered 
to pursue the Confederates and 
occupy the proposed fort location. 
He occupied the fort on July 18, 
1861, and set about to complete 
the work begun by the Confeder- 
ate Army. Although several dif- 
ferent units were involved in com- 
pleting the fortification, the Fourth 


Ohio Infantry spent more time 
there than any other unit, staying 
well into the winter of 1861-62, 
and finally leaving there in Janu- 
ary of 1862. 

Fort Pendleton was vacant from 
1862 until spring of 1863, when 
McNeil’s Rangers caused so much 
havoc in the area with a brazen 
disregard for nearby troops of the 
Union Army. The last unit to oc- 
cupy the fort was the Sixth West 
Virginia Infantry, who came in 
1864 and apparently remained 
until the end of the War. 

Homeward Bound 

The final movement of soldiers 
over the Northwestern Turnpike 
past Fort Pendleton consisted of 
both Union and Confederate sol- 
diers, straggling homeward in 
small groups after the war was 
over. There are all manner of sto- 
ries about the hardships endured 
by these men. (A few families even 
had heartbreaking stories of loved 
ones who died on the way home, 
and were buried in unmarked 
graves beside the road.) 


Northwestern 


Turnpike Taverns 
Continued from Dec. 2000 
issue of The Glades Star 
In Mineral County 

Claysville Inn (near New 
Creek) was on Rt. 50. At the bot- 
tom of the mountain called “Al- 
legheny Front,” there was a tav- 
ern built about 1827 and which 
was renamed Mountain Breeze 
Hotel in later years of the 
turnpike’s existence. The owners 
eventually engaged in farming, 
planting an orchard and tilling 
the level land near it. Due to the 
farming beside the inn, the own- 
ers changed the name to Moun- 
tain Breeze Farm. 

Preston County Taverns 

In Preston County, there were 
five taverns between the State 

Continued on Page 355 
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White Horse Tavern west of Aurora, W.Va. 


THE GLADES STAR 355 
The October Snow Storm 


Ed. Note: In the September 
issue of The Glades Star, a lot of 
material about the National 
Road was drawn from Searight’s 
book, The Old Pike. The mate- 
rial consisted of information 
about taverns and some of the 
wagon drivers who used them. 
The following “snow storm story” 
is also drawn from Searight’s 
book, but is more appropriate for 
the December issue of the maga- 
zine than the September one. 

Sand Spring Tavern 

“About one mile west of 
Frostburg, and at the foot of Big 
Savage Mountain, is Sand 
Springs, so called from the gur- 
gling water in the sand at that 
point. In 1836, the widow Ward 


kept a wagon stand tavern at 
Sand Springs. Her house was a 
favorite resort for old wagoners.” 

“On the night of October 3, 
1836, snow fell to a depth of a 
foot at Sand Springs, breaking 
down the timber all through the 
surrounding mountains. Mrs. 
Ward’s wagon yard was crowded 
with teams and wagons that 
night, and the snow was so deep 
the next day that the wagoners 
deemed it inexpedient to turn 
out, and remained at Mrs. Ward’s 
until the following morning. 
John Snider was among the 
wagoners at Mrs. Ward’s on the 
occasion mentioned, and is the 
authority for the occurrence of 
the October snow storm.” 


Continued from Page 353 


Line and Cheat River. 

The first tavern for a traveler 
going west was the Red Horse 
Tavern (also known as Old Stone 
Tavern). It was originally a stone 
house built by Henry Grimes in 
1827. Later, when the turnpike 
passed through the area, it be- 
came a tavern operated by George 
Houser, Hiram Hanshaw, and Wil- 
liam H. Grimes. It is was pur- 
chased in August 1987 by Paul 
and Melanie Myers, who planned 
to operate it as a possible “Bed and 
Breakfast” establishment. 

Just west of the town of Aurora, 
there was the Rising Sun Tavern. 
It had been built in 1810 by David 
Stemple as a home. His son, Major 
David Stemple, added several 
rooms and opened it as a tavern in 
1837. It was a busy place and was 
used by both sides during the Civil 
War. Union General Hill used this 
tavern as his headquarters as he 
retreated from Cheat Mountain. 
In 1863, Confederate Gen. Jones 
and some of his calvary officers ate 
breakfast there before their unsuc- 
cessful attempt to blow up the rail- 
road in Rowlesburg at the bottom 


of Cheat Mountain. The building 
burned to the ground in 1902. 

Two miles farther west was the 
White Horse Tavern. It was oper- 
ated by Michael Wilt and his son- 
in-law, John H. Wotring, between 
the years 1850-80. Today it is a 
private home, and across Rt. 50 
from this tavern is part of an old 
stone wall marking the area where 
drovers kept their livestock 
pennedup at night. 

At the bottom of the grade, 
there was a tavern owned by 
Frank K. Ford, built in 1839 and 
operated for drovers. 

“Caledonia” was the name of 
the final tavern on the turnpike 
before it crossed Cheat River. It 
was a large white frame house 
kept as stage coach stand, oper- 
ated by Charles Hooten, and later, 
by F.W. Deakins, for drovers. It 
was located near the east end of 
the covered bridge over the river 
and opened for business in 1840. 
Both Hooten and Deakins were 
toll collectors for the bridge, and it 
is reported that these tolls 
amounted to $400 to $600 every 
four months. 
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Abraham Lincoln and “Night of the 
Stars” 


Ed. Note: Local astronomer 
“Gus” Johnson was talking with 
your editor about “Night of the 
Stars” articles which appeared 
in both the September and De- 
cember issues of The Glades Star. 
These articles told of events as- 
sociated with the meteor shower 
on November 13, 1833, and 
caused so much concern on the 
National Road in Maryland and 
the Northwestern Turnpike of 
Virginia while it was still under 
construction. 

Johnson said,” Even Abraham 
Lincoln could remember it, and 
after he was elected president, 
used his recollections in a story 
to answer a question. There was 
an article about it in the Novem- 
ber 1999 issue of Sky and Tele- 
scope magazine.” 

What follows is an abridge- 
ment of the article written by 
Donald W. Olson and Laurie E. 
Jasinski and printed in Sky and 
Telescope. Olson is a teacher at 
Southwest Texas State Univer- 
sity, and Jasinski is a freelance 
writer in San Marcos, Texas. The 
authors found some of the mate- 
rial for their article in Walt 
Whitman’s Specimen Days & 
Collect (1882). 

Lincoln Awakened By His 
Landlord 

The great Leonid meteor 
storm on the morning of Novem- 
ber 18, 1833, dazzled North 
Americans with a celestial spec- 
tacle they would never forget. 
The streaks of light filling the 
sky and shouting in the streets 
roused people from their beds to 
witness what many assumed to 


be the end of the world. One of 
the witnesses to the meteor 
shower was Abraham Lincoln, 
and he recalled his total obser- 
vation ofthe sky that night many 
years later during the Civil War, 
when he was president of the 
United States. 

As is well known, story-tell- 
ing was often a weapon which 
the President employed with 
great skill. Very often he could 
not give a point-blank reply or 
comment —and these stories were 
the best response possible. In 
the gloomiest period of the war 
he had a call from a large delega- 
tion of bank presidents. In the 
talk after business was settled, 
one of the dons asked Mr. Lin- 
coln if his confidence in the per- 
manency of the Union was not 
beginning to be shaken — where- 
upon the homely President told 
a little story. 

“When I was a young man in 
Illinois,” he said, “I boarded for a 
time with a deacon of the Presby- 
terian church. One night I was 
roused from my sleep by a rap at 
the door, and heard the deacon’s 
voice exclaiming, ‘Arise Abra- 
ham, the day of judgment has 
come!” 

“I sprang from my bed and 
rushed to the window, and saw 
the stars falling in great show- 
ers! But looking back of them in 
the heavens I saw all the grand 
old constellations with which I 
was so well acquainted, fixed 
and true in their places. Gentle- 
men, the world did not come to 
an end then, nor will the Union 
now.” 
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2000 Artifacts 


eScrip from the D. E. Offutt & Son Store — gift from Bobby Paugh 

¢ Lot of printed cards, programs, booklets, etc. — gifts from Ivan Rowe 

¢ Booklet, Rumble of Swallow Falls, 304% Company, Camp S59 (CCC 
Camp), December 21, 1934 — gift from Carl Kahl 

¢Book, Mr. Wallingford’s Mistake, presented to George Little, Oak- 
land, Md., December 25, 1875 — gift from Barry Shaffer 

¢ Collection of photographs of Aza Stanton and/or family members — gift 
from Robert & Evelyn Ault 

eWorld War II scrapbooks and printed materials — gifts from Paul 
Shogren 

¢ Scrapbook compiled by Doris Davenport, "Camping at Minnetoska/ 
Whitethorn, 1935-1936-1937” — gift from Lynn Mohr 

eSketch on wood of George Washington at Charles Friend home — 
sketch by Elizabeth Patterson 

¢ 1946/47 photograph of the Loch Lynn Baseball Team — gift from 
Robert B. Groves 

¢ 1907 Garrett Co. Jail key, ornate umbrellas believed to have belonged 
to Lillian Carr, straight razor of Frank DeWitt and numerous 
printed items from the Frank DeWitt family — gifts from Wilma A. 
Calhoun 

¢ Notebook, "Our History of the Kitzmiller Region" — gift from Rebecca 
A. DeWitt 

¢ 1950s Garrett County Vacation Guides — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Ivan 
Rowe 

e Antique curtain stretcher — gift from Rev. Richard Sisler 

¢1904 B&O Railroad Pass 3004 for Mr. Edward J. Frantz, Sheriff, 
Garrett Co., Md. — gift from Jon Bradley Frantz 

¢ Dr. Scholl’s Arch Fitter and hammers used by James E. Friend — gift 
of Lucy V. Friend 

¢ Large model of the 1884 Oakland B&O Railroad Station. Crafted by 
Melvin Savage — gift from Dr. Herbert H. Leighton 

¢Book, Genealogy of the Brownings in America from 1621 to 1908, 
wedding dress of Susie G. Littman, formal gown with jacket, dress 
from early 1900s, lady’s shoes, handkerchief and gloves, and doll 
clothes that belonged to Donna Jane Littman — gifts from Sue Porter 
Schwarz 

¢ Ancestor chart of Emanuel Kuster/Custer, Sr. — gift from Rev. Franklin 
D. Bishop 

¢Bark Spud, and book, 1890 Railroad Gazette — gifts from Henry C. 
Lewis, Jr. 

¢Derrick boom wheel, 1892-1895, found on the Youghiogheny River 
between Muddy Creek and Little Deep Creek, near the old railroad 
bed that came up from Kendall, Md. — gift from Andrew A. Lewis, Jr., 
and Logan A. Lewis 

¢ Bible presented to A.T. White, Enc. No. 47, July 13, 1946, by John M. 
Wilson, chief patriarch, with list of charter members written inside 
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— gift from Mr. & Mrs. Delbert Bittinger 

e Folder from the State Roads Commission of Md., with a photograph 
of Spiro Agnew — gift from William C. Lohr, Sr. 

e WW I Army uniform of Evers 0. Bosley and WW II Navy uniforms, 
duffel bag and window banner of Kenneth Bosley -— gifts from 
Juanita Bosley 

¢ Books, "Reports of the Public Schools of Maryland, 1874-1954" — gifts 
from the Garrett County Board of Education 

¢ Original bench from the Deer Park Hotel grounds — gift from Cecil W. 
Minard 

¢ Photo album of Foster Speicher — gift from Bettie Weyler 

e Teacher’s Handbook for 1936-1937, 1937-1938, Garrett County, Mary- 
land, Public Schools — gift from Ms. Marilyn Robertson 

¢ Collection of photographs, glass negatives, etc., of the Davis/Lawton 
family and Oakland area, Garrett County glass ballot box in wooden 
carrying case, collection of printed materials on Mtn. Lake Park, 
Oakland and Garrett County, and basic mileage ration stamps — 
gifts from Richard L. Davis 

¢ McCarty Family Genealogy — gift from Dr. Lawrence F. Sherwood 

¢ 44 issues of the OHS paper, The Acorn, 1948-1953 — gifts from Ms. Gail 
Fike Sanders 

¢Oakland Centennial Banner; key for Room 49, Pickwick Inn, Oak- 
land; photographs of womanless wedding; insulator from First 
National Bank; and paper materials on Oakland, churches, banks, 
4-H club, etc. — gifts from Sally Hoffman Durrant 

¢Miniature steam locomotive and tender, Little Maryland No. 1, 
designed and constructed in 1892 by Stephen Lafayette Pagenhardt, 
and accompanying documentation — gift from Richard L. (Monty) 
Pagenhardt 

e Candleholder from the Deer Park Hotel — gift from Jane Kershner 

¢ Photographs: commercial class of OHS about 1915; Crellin picnic, 
1894; Hutton Sunday School group about 1904; unidentified lady, 
mid 1800s; Dr. J. Lee McComas; Mrs. Ed. Sincell; Mrs. T.J. Peddicord; 
and an unidentified lady — gifts from Mary Ann Brislin 

¢The Sun magazine, 1972, with an article on Savage River Rapids; 
Accident High School newspapers, the Ax Eye, issues ranging from 
1926 to 1932; Mtn. Democrat newspapers; issues from 1917 to 1949; 
1950 The Republican newspaper supplement; The Republican Cen- 
tennial souvenir issue, Garrett Co., 1872-1972; four copies of the 
Chautauquan Books, 1892 and 1893; Book, Pioneers of Massachu- 
setts and Display Board for ’89 World’s Teams with 8 badges — gifts 
from Mr. & Mrs. Ivan Rowe 

¢ Photographs of Abraham Wotring, 1848-1927, and Christiana Echard 
Wotring, 1858-1929 — gifts from the Mary Grace Umstot Estate — 
presented by Mr. John W. Umstot 

¢ Garrett Co. Fair ribbons, 1915-1922; A.D. Naylor Hardware Bottle 
Caps; printed materials from Mtn. Lake Park, Garrett Co. schools 
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and local businesses; ledger, Loch Lynn Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church; booklet advertising, Keller Drug Store, Grantsville, 
Md.; 1963 Boy Scout Handbook Supplement; 1985 Autumn Glory 
Postal Cancellation; article on Dwight Snyder family; pamphlet on 
the National Pike Supplement; Maryland history highlights; and 
Garrett National Bank booklet — gifts from the Melvin and Elizabeth 
Sisler Estate — presented by Mrs. Becky Friend 

¢ Photograph of Garrett Co. Courthouse; postcard photo of Garrett Co. 
Sheriff Moffett's family, taken in front of the Oakland Sheriffs 
residence and Garrett Co. Jail; printed Deer Park Hotel material; 
three Deer Park Hotel picture postcards; December 1906 Christmas 
Shopping Booklet from J.M. Davis & Sons Store; button hook for 
shoes; military pocket knife of Arthur Calhoun; matchbook cover 
from Treacy’s store, Oakland; knitted lace pieces made by Eppie 
Fitzwater; jewelry of Frank DeWitt; feminine travel accessories; 
framed photograph with “Jennie Kimmel, January 1889” on back; 
small wooden box with compartments; hand-work and jewelry from 
the Carr Cottage — gifts from Wilma A. Calhoun 

¢ 1930 photograph of the Oakland Volunteer Fire Department; printed 
materials concerning the appointment of Robert Maroney as Mary- 
land Justice of the Peace and Designated Trial Magistrate; two 
telegrams to the Deer Park Hotel for the Maroney family, July 1902; 
and two large photographs of World War I soldiers — gifts from 
Rebecca Maroney 

¢ Lohr family research materials — gifts from Ms. Jean Lohr 

¢Embroidery pattern from Offutt’s store, Oakland; page from 1914 
Farmer’s Wife with period hats and ads; and 1913 Farmer’s Bulletin 
— gifts from Robert Shaffer 

¢Family history, Ezekiel Totten family & James Totten, Sr., family of 
Allegany & Garrett Counties, Md. — gift from Ralph A. Totten 

e Large painting of General Dwight D. Eisenhower — gift from Walter 
W. Scheffel/George Scheffel 

ePhoto postcards of Frantz Hotel, railroad baggage car and other 
Oakland area scenes; 1944 and 1945 V-Mail; and World War II 
scrapbook — gifts from Joseph C. Frantz 

¢ Japanese 31mm rifle with bayonet; World War II Naval clothing, 
Japanese flags, money; and photographs of Ernest Hostetler and the 
USS LSM 220 - gifts from Ernest R. Hostetler 

¢Union membership ribbon, Local Union No. 2204; and Eagle Lodge 
No. 44, K of P ribbon, Blaine, W.Va.; and Lodge Collar of Charles 
Frederick Burrell — gifts from Laura Belle Harvey 

¢ Demitasse cup retrieved by W.E. Shirer from the ashes of the Loch 
Lynn Hotel when it burned, circa 1919; and cream pitcher, sugar 
bowl, and bud vase from W.E. & Grace Shirer’s 50“ wedding anniver- 
sary, from the estate of Mary Grace Shirer Umstot — loans from 
Christine Mosier 

¢Oakland Centennial Banner, 1849-1949; 1895 arithmetic book of 
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Grace Wotring; 1902 photo of Grace Shirer by Deer Park Hotel 
fountain; mock wedding (about 1924) photo; 1919 Red Cross veil, 
beaver top hat belonging to Peter Shirer; 1919 Red Cross Certificate 
of Scott Shirer; 1903 tax receipt of Grace F. Shirer; 1918 Stars and 
Stripes newspaper; Montgomery Ward catalog, early 1900s; 1941 
newspaper article on Dr. Joseph Harned; several newsprint articles 
of local interest; small bowl from the Oakland Hotel, from the estate 
of Mary Grace Shirer Umstot — gift from Christine Mosier 

e Mirrored picture with pheasants from Leighton Bros., Oakland, Md. 
— gift from Mrs. Paul Phillippi 

e Photographs pertaining to Kempton class of 1941-1942 school year. 
Class taught by Mary Catherine "Mickey” Kenney - gifts from Ms. 
Mary Anne Kuehn 

e Saddle, bridle, reins and riding coat of Mrs. E.Z. Tower — loans from 
William Tower 

¢ Wooden plaque on summer resorts, Deer Park and Oakland, June 21, 
1890 — gift from Mr. & Mrs. Jerry Moyer 

¢ Ukelin musical instrument with bow, circa 1920. Placed in memory of 
Paul Merrill — gift from Mrs. Catherine Merrill 

¢eRoster of Railroad Firemen & Engineers; B&O Seniority Roster, 
Cumberland Division, 1948; lot of B&O printed materials and book; 
reports of Exploration and Survey, to Ascertain the Most Practicable 
and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Ocean, 1853-6 — gifts from Kenneth Legge Hardesty 

¢1925 and 1934 Mtn. Lake Park Hotel registers, Sturgiss Pharmacy 
medicine bottle, photographs from the Maroney house in Oakland, 
and glass ballot box — gifts from Peg Doyle 

¢ Magazines from 1909 to 1951 — gifts from Beverly J. Beard 

¢ Coast Guard hat, banner with German Swastika, and four military 
patches — gifts from St. Peter’s Catholic Church, Oakland, Md. 

¢The J.M. Davis & Sons Hardware Bulletin, June 1907 — gift from the 
Allen C. Murray family 

¢Cemetery, soundex, etc., research books belonging to and used by 
Betty K. Beachy when researching the Beachy and Cross families, 
and stereoscope with stereoscopic cards — gifts from William V. 
Beachy 

¢ World War II Army uniform worn in the Pacific Theatre by T/S Harold 
D. Trickett — gift from Mr. & Mrs. Harold D. Trickett 

¢ Road sign for Rt. 21 (Sang Run Road) — gift from Kevin E. Callis and 
Charles W. Harvey 

¢Lish and Wilhelm family history materials and book, History of St. 
Paul’s English Lutheran Church of Cumberland, Md., 1794-1944 — 
gifts from Ms. Mary King 

¢ Pocket mirror, key chain and key ring with advertising from local 
business — gifts from Wilda J. Sanders 

¢ Arbuckle's coffee crate, placed in memory of W.C. Jones, Deer Park, 
Md.; individual sauce boat and bread plate from the Deer Park Hotel; 
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map of Kitzmillerville, 1912, and map of Oakland, 1921 — gifts from 
Judge and Mrs. Lewis Jones 

¢ Photograph of the Rathbun family — gift from George Perrine 

¢ Book, Modern Beauty Culture, 1934 — gift from June Bray 

e100 Anniversary plate, St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Accident, Md. — gift from Rev. Roland E. Nairn III 

eBook No. 1, Report of Return of Ballot Boxes, 1897-1935 and book, 
Voters - D Precinct, Third District, Garrett Co., 1909 — gifts from the 
Garrett County Election Board 

eWooden Manduro cigar box with 1875 stamp — gift from David 
Kutchman 

¢ Coca-Cola bottle from Oakland, Md. — gift from Forrest Welling 

¢ 1901 wedding dress of Grace Florence Wotring; white kid gloves and 
button-up shoes of Grace Florence Wotting Shirer; book, This Side 
the Trenches with the American Red Cross; brown clutch purse 
containing calling cards of Mrs. A.C. Wotring, 100% Anniversary 
Craftsmen tape measure from Shirer’s; and five picture postcards of 
Oakland area and Fairfax Stone — gifts from Christine Mosier 

¢Nurse's uniform cloth, World War I/II era — gift from Lorraine C. 
Ledden 

¢ Book, Dietz/ Deets - A Family Story — gift from Mary Virginia Moore 
Jones and Luther D. Parrack, Jr. 

¢ Railroad silverware, pitcher — gift from Mrs. Robert H. Williams, Jr. 

¢ Butter dish, B&O Railroad Shenango china, New Castle, Pa. #52, and 
souvenir plate of Oakland, Md., circa 1900 — gifts from Mr. Wayne 
Johnson 

¢Booklet, The 100 Anniversary Celebration of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Accident, Md. — gift from Rev. Roland E. Nairn III 

eFive photographs: Swanton (very early); view of McCoole, Md.; 
Hamilton Hall Hotel (Mtn. Lake Park); Swanton Tower, Station and 
Post Office; Muddy Creek Falls and B&O Railroad scenery souvenir 
book — gifts from Mr. Orville McRobie 

¢ Funnels, ash pan and thermos bucket made at Shirer’s Tin Shop, and 
Garrett County Centennial, 1872-1972 paper weight — gifts from 
Mrs. Beth Friend 

¢Plum pudding steamer made by Silas Shirer, circa 1900, and dough 
saving cookie cutter made by W.F. Shirer, circa 1910 — loans from 
Mrs. Beth Friend 

e Two unidentified school photos with H.A. Rasche written on the back 
and two unidentified photos of a group of people in costumes — gifts 
from Roseanne White Bailey 

¢ Medals belonging to Peter A. Chisholm or David Morgan Mason, 
Hazelton: gold badge with diamonds, medal won by Peter Chisholm, 
July 30, 1887; Best Shot Medal, won by Lieut. P.A. Chisholm, July 
4, 1885; Southern Cross of Honor, 1861-1865, given by United 
Daughters of Confederacy to D.M. Mason; Marksmanship Medal 
awarded to B Co., Garrett Guards, by Governor’s Guard, Columbus, 
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O., 1882; Sharpshooter Medal; National Drill Medal, 1887; and United 
States of America Columbian Half Dollar, 1893, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago — given by Mr. Stephen M. Carney through his 
daughter, Mrs. Madeleine Collins 

e Picture postcard, Cabin Lodge, Deep Creek Lake, mid-1950s — gift 
from the Lorenzo family 

e Picture postcard, 1910 view of Manhattan Hotel and Railroad Street, 
Oakland — gift from Rev. John A. Grant 

eFamily histories, The Descendants of Harmon Grover Broadwater 
and Harriet Catherine Bittinger, and the Descendants of Nathaniel 
Rounds and Martha Olive Wilt — gifts from Ms. Renee Mason 

©1969 Maryland Magazine — gift from Mr. Donald M. Browning 

¢ Karly photograph of Kildow Mill, Oakland — gift from Elizabeth Hesen 

¢ Homemade lantern with an original candle used by Jesse and Esther 
Glotfelty, McHenry, Md., and then passed to their son, John Glotfelty 
— placed in memory of John and Amelia (Suter) Glotfelty and family 
by Hazel M. Glotfelty 

e Three framed prints of Indian kneeling on a rock by a river, Your Flag 
and My Flag, and Lincoln Memorial — gifts from Arlene Porter 

¢ Carbide flask — gift from Gary R. Hinebaugh 

e Photo, plaque and police whistle of Corporal Thomas Currie, Maryland’s 
First State Trooper to permanently reside in Oakland — on loan from 
Jim Canty 

eZither musical instrument — placed in memory of Lester White by 
Linda White 

¢ Photograph, Mill Run School, above Westernport in Garrett County — 
gift from Charles Sultzer 

¢ Deer Park Hotel china, Mtn. Lake Park ink well and change purse of 
Alma Tumey Hansen, printed materials — gifts from Audra C. 
Hansen 

¢ German belt buckle and stick pin, Military Motor Vehicle Operator’s 
Permit and Beachhead News Sunday Supplement, May 27, 1945 — 
gifts from Richard D. Bond 

e Klevator “call box” and hand bell from the registration desk of the 
Deer Park Hotel — gifts from Rev. John A. Grant 

¢ Booklet, “Come Home To ... Accident, Maryland” — gift from the 
Accident Cultural & Historical Society 

¢ Kight pieces of B&O Railroad china and silverware — gifts from Jim 
Ritchie 

¢ Picture postcards: Sincell residence, Oakland, Md., birdseye view of 
Friendsville, Md., and Rowelsburg, W.Va. — gifts from Paul Shockey 

eGame, Oaklandopoly 2000 — gift from Yough Glades Elementary 
School Parent Teacher Group 

¢ Book, Maryland in Prose and Poetry — gift from Ms. Barbara Browning 

¢ Garrett Co. Real Estate Booklet from Real Estate Office of E. S. West 
and plate with Oakland Hotel, Washington Spring photo — loans 
from John W. DeWitt 
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¢ Glass dish from 1876 Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia belong- 
ing to Virginia Baker Jarboe, mother of Max Jarboe — gift from Bob 
& Leanna Boal 

¢Family history sheets on Vautrin-Wotring-Woodring and descen- 
dants of Thomas Wilburn — gifts from Ms. Anna Watring 

¢ Book, B&O Rules & Regulations, June 1, 1941, belonging to John W. 
Wilson — gift from Ms. Jean Wilson Fafrak 

Booklet, Sesquicentennial of Casselman River Bridge & History of 
Little Crossings, 1813-1963 — gift from Mr. Ernest Turney 

eU.S. Marine poncho from the Korean War — gift from Paul W. Shogren 

¢ Harrisburg Independent Newspaper sheet, June 4, 1886, with Cleve- 
land honeymoon article — gift from Bob & Leanna Boal 

¢ Large framed print of Garrett County High School building, Oakland, 
Md., by Geo. A. Newman - gift from Carolyn & Max Corley 

e Picture postcard, Greetings from Deep Creek Lake, Deer Park, Md. — 
gift from Rev. Gail Hixon 

¢1976 Sale Paper, B.P. Store Dollar Days, July 9-17 — gift from Hazel 
Glotfelty 

¢ Baseball memorabilia, Member's Card, WPA, V-Mail, and Ration 
Books of Robert L. Glaze and 47 photographs of local schools — gifts 
from Ellen M. Green 

ePhoto of Richter home before 1928, photo of EVL Church, church 
history sheet of EVL Church, plat of Michael Beeghley’s lot, and 
survey & deed info. of Michael Beegley, all of Cove, Md. — gifts from 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Oester 

¢ Photograph of Tom Thumb wedding at St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Oakland, Md. — gift from Ms. Phyllis Helbig 

¢ Picture postcards of local area — gifts from Ms. Mary Bullough 

¢Photograph of Ralph McCellan Alexander and wife, list of schools 
taught by Mr. Alexander and book strap used by Mr. Alexander 
while riding his horse to school — gifts from Ms. Marie Beitzel Ellis 

¢Book, Department of Geology, Mines and Water Resources, State of 
Maryland; Book, Bulletin 507, Bureau of Mines, Castleman Basin, 
Garrett County, Md.; and packet of mining maps — gifts from Mr. 
Monty Nock 

¢ 1930 Oakland High School yearbook, The Oak, from the James Helbig 
estate — gift from Mrs. Nancy Helbig 

¢ Articles of clothing, brush, purses, embroidered piano cloth, etc., from 
the Josie Weimer collection — gifts from Ms. Charlotte Ward 

¢ 1929 Oakland High School yearbook, The Oak — gift from Mrs. Richard 
Stemple 

¢Framed photo of the Offutt family in a 1905 automobile, and eight 
postcards — gifts from Mike Glover 

¢ Marine and Army uniforms — gifts from Ms. Helen Ferrell 

e August 1998 bulletin of Cresap Society, Special Issue: The Thomas 
Cresap Gravesite Investigation — gift from Youghiogheny Glades 
Chapter DAR 
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USS Garrett County display in Museum. 


The USS Garrett County 


The U.S.S. Garrett County 
was launched at the Dravo Cor- 
poration plant in Pittsburgh as 
LST — 786 on July 22, 1944. The 
designation “LST” means Land- 
ing Ship Tank, a shallow draft 
vessel which was capable of un- 
loading tanks on a beach. Fol- 
lowing the shake-down cruise of 
the ship, it was placed in service 
in the Pacific Ocean several 
months later. Although designed 
to carry tanks, the ship spent 
most of its time shuttling troops 
and equipment among the Pa- 
cific islands, often unloading her 
cargo on the beach. 

After World War II, the ship 
was decommissioned at Astoria, 
Ore., on July 9, 1946, and as- 


signed to the Pacific Reserve 
Fleet. 

Through all of these years the 
ship was known only by its num- 
ber LST — 786. Finally, on July 1, 
1955, it was given the name 
“U.S.S. Garrett County.” 

The ship was re-commis- 
sioned on Oct. 15, 1966, for use in 
the Vietnam War. Since it was a 
shallow draft vessel, it was an 
ideal ship for duty in the Delta 
region. A helicopter landing pad 
was added to the deck for use of 
attack helicopters. In 1971, it 
was turned over to the South 
Vietnam government, and later 
became part of the Philippine 
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1941 Airplane crash near Swanton. 
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Field on Bray where airplane landed. 


1941 Airplane Crash Near Swanton 


Sixty years ago, the “pre- 
mium” automobile race was the 
Indianapolis 500 mile Memorial 
Day auto-race. It was so popular 
that if a person wanted to watch 
the race, he had to buy a ticket 
almost a year ahead of time. 

Two men from the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area attended the race 
and got there flying a small, two- 
seated airplane. They got to the 
race without any difficulty, but 
crashed near Swanton on the way 
home. Ned Winfield Rogers, 24, 
of Brentwood, Md., was killed in 
the crash, and his friend, Earl 
Thomas of the Mt. Rainier area 
of Washington, died 14 hours 
later in Cumberland’s Memorial 
Hospital. 

Forced Down By Fog 

The two flyers left Indianapo- 
lis on Saturday afternoon headed 
for Washington, but didn’t com- 


plete the journey because they 
were afraid of flying over top of 
fog-bound Backbone Mountain. 
They landed in a large field at 
the Umber Bray farm on the road 
from Deer Park to Swanton, (now, 
Rt. 495). After spending the night 
with the Bray family, they made 
plans to leave about 9 o'clock 
Sunday morning. 

The flyers taxied their air- 
plane to the top of a hill in the 
field, turned, and took off headed 
downhill toward the highway. 
The engine was roaring at full 
power, but the wet grass slowed 
the approach to flying speed. Fi- 
nally, the airplane lifted off the 
ground, but the takeoff run had 
used up so much distance, that 
the plane was almost to the elec- 
tric lines running beside the road. 
Rather than fly over them, the 
pilot chose to fly underneath, but 
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in doing so hit the service line 
going tothe Vernon Friend home, 
and the airplane cart-wheeled 
into the top of the Friend house. 

Vernon Friend’s daughter, 
Mrs. Nora Alexander, was stand- 
ing in the doorway with her 10- 
month-old child. She jumped 
aside when she saw the cart- 
wheeling airplane heading to- 
ward the house; it hit the house 
above where she had been stand- 
ing. Two children, Betty and 
Evelyn Friend, were eating 
breakfast at a table right below 
where the airplane hit. Miracu- 
lously, although frightened, all 
four people escaped injury. 

Unfortunately it wasn't the 
same for the two men in the air- 
plane; one of the two flyers died 
in the crash, and the other one 
was so badly injured that he died 
14 hours later in Cumberland’s 
Memorial Hospital. 


Web Site 


Information 
Hist. Society’s News Sheet 


www.thegladesstar.org 
Web page with historical items 


www.deepcreektimes.com 
Garrett County history can be 
found on www.rootsweb.com/ 


mdgarrett/garrett. html 
Garrett County Chamber of Com- 


mercewww.garrettchamber.com 
The Republican Newspaper 


www.therepublicannews.com 
Penn Alps-Spruce Forest 


tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Marrage Record 
Book 3. Women’s 
Listing 

When Mrs. Beth Friend com- 
piled the information from Mar- 


riage Record Book No. 3 at the 
Courthouse in Oakland, she did 
a cross-index of the names of the 
wives. Beginning in this issue of 
The Glades Star, we are publish- 
ing the wives' names and the 
sheet number on which they can 
be found. Example: Ash, 
Fanny..... B2. Her name ap- 
pears on sheet B2 page 54 of the 
June 1996 issue of The Glades 
Star, showing that she was mar- 
ried to Truman Bowser. 

Due to space limitations, the 
“wives information” will be con- 
tinued through several issues of 
the magazine. 


Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to make dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund as a 
donation or memorial, are asked 
to send them to: 

Kenneth Hardesty, 

Corresponding Sec'y. 

P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 
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GARRETT COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded in 1941 


OFFICERS 2000-2001 


President or Wistert Robert Boal 
1*t Vice President...... James Ashby 
24 Vice President .... Paul Shogren 


(EYCASULCL Re crsectss meres Kevin Callis 
Secretary stones Alice Eary 
ASSP SEG Ytsis Se csegveecnaee Edith Brock 
Corre. Sec'y. ..... Kenneth Hardesty 
Guralorn eee. sities Beth Friend 
Asst. Curators... Carol Davis 
Building Mgr. .... George Ferguson 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Alice Smith, Jerome Moyer, 
Dawn Scheffel, Robert Watson, 
Ernest Gregg, John Strider, 
Clifford DeWitt, Jane Fox, 
Sharon King, Robert Shaffer, 
David Burdock, Maxine Broad- 
water. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
Hien Rev. John A. Grant 
Cir. Manager ......... Joseph Connor 

THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 

The purpose of this Society 
shall be to discover, secure and 
preserve whatever relates to the 
history of the area, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of our local 
history among our people. 

THE GLADES STAR 

PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, Md. Entered 
as second-class matter March 12, 
1942, at the Post Office at Oak- 
land, Maryland, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. FOR SALE by the secre- 
tary and at the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. Single copy $3.75 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual 
membership fee is $15.00; life 
membership $250.00. The four 
issues of this quarterly bulletin, 
THE GLADES STAR, are in- 
cluded with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, P.O. Box 
28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


Annual 
Membership 
Dinner June 14" 


The annual Historical Soci- 
ety dinner and business meeting 
will be held this year on Thurs- 
day evening, June 14, at the 
Bittinger Community Building, 
Bittinger, Maryland. As pres- 
ently planned, the menu will fea- 
ture a dinner for the price of 
$12.00 per person. Starting time 
for the banquet will 6:30 p.m. 

Guest speaker for this year’s 
banquet will be the Rev. John 
Grant, editor of The Glades Star. 
His topic will be on the construc- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad through Garrett 
County, 150 years ago. A former 
employee of the railroad’s Engi- 
neering Department, he has col- 
lected a lot of material on this 
particular phase ofthe railroad’s 
history. 

Members of the Society are 
asked to recall the fire marshal’s 
order that the seating capacity of 
the Community Building is lim- 
ited to 145 persons. Thus, only 
145 tickets will be sold on a “first 
come, first served” basis: see the 
ticket order form in the center of 
this issue of the magazine. 

During the evening of the ban- 
quet, there will be the customary 
business session. It will include 
items concerning the Society, 
election of new members to the 
board of directors, and plans for 
the work of the Society during 
the coming year. 

In the center of this copy of 
The Glades Star there is an order 
form for Annual Dinner reserva- 
tions. We ask that the forms be 
mailed by June 9. 
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New awnings on Museum. 


Awnings For Museum Building 


Old pictures of the Museum 
building show that it once had 
awnings on the lower windows. 
For years they were missing, but 
once again, the building has aw- 
nings over the big windows on 
the ground floor. As predicted, 
their deep burgundy color en- 
hances the appearance of the 
building and accentuates the mu- 
seum sign over the front door. In 
addition, they help to preserve 
artifacts in the two front rooms 
of the building, which is a very 
important reason for putting 
them on the building. 

At one time, awnings on down- 
town buildings were a common 
sight all over the country. Of- 
fices had smaller awnings, usu- 
ally covering a single window; 
however, merchants had big aw- 
nings which would cover the en- 
tire store front. A common sight 


in the mornings on “main street” 
was to see a merchant cranking 
down the awning in front of his 
place of business. 

Second Street in Oakland was 
not any different from that in any 
other town. At one time every 
place of business had awnings on 
the street level. They were a vari- 
ety of color, but almost all of them 
had a striped pattern. Times 
changed, awnings slowly disap- 
peared, but they are now return- 
ing. 

Money for the awnings on the 
Society’s building has come from 
several sources. The “News Boys” 
WKH trivia contest group from 
The Republican donated $800 to- 
ward their purchase, a grant from 
Oakland Main Street Program 
was received, and the monetary 
difference came from the New 
Museum Fund of the Historical 
Society. 
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President Robert Boal presided at the April dinner. 
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April 
Fund-Raising 
Dinner 


A large group of Society mem- 
bers and friends supported the 
money-raising efforts for the New 
Museum Fund dinner held on 
Thursday evening, April 26, at 
the Pleasant Valley Community 
Building. There were almost 150 
people who drove to the building 
for a delicious meal prepared by 
the ladies at the Community 
Center. The program for the 
evening featured Mr. Al Feld- 
stein, writer, photographer, and 
historian from Cumberland. 
Since 2001 is the 150" year ofthe 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s 
construction through Garrett 
County, Mr. Feldstein chose this 
for his topic. His talk was high- 
lighted with a slide show of scenes 
all along the railroad through 
the county. 

Near the entrance of the cen- 
ter there was a supply of books 
published by the Society which 
were offered for sale. Also on 
display were books and other 
written material by Mr. Feld- 
stein, which he autographed be- 
fore and after the dinner. 

Prior to the meal itself, Presi- 
dent Robert Boal made several 
introductory remarks concerning 
the activity of Society. He spoke 
of the advancement of the Mu- 
seum during the past six months, 
and of the continued good atten- 
dance by visitors to the Museum 
over the past year. He high- 
lighted the fact that a large num- 
ber of 4" and 5" grade public 
school children have been able to 


Pony Express 
On The 
National Rd. 


The name “Pony Express” is 
one which brings images of the 
Old West and a single rider on 
horseback trying to outdistance 
a group of pursuing Indians. The 
scene is one of Indians wildly 
riding after him, shouting and 
waving their tomahawks, intent 
on catching the pony express 
rider, who ultimately leaves 
them far behind. 

Strange to say, there were 
pony express riders on the Na- 
tional Road a generation before 
the ones on the western plains. 

In the last issue of The Glades 
Star, there were a number of 
references to places and events 
on the National Road recorded 
in the book The Old Pike by Tho- 
mas B. Searight. Unfortunately, 
there was not enough room in 
the September magazine to in- 
clude all of the items selected, so 
this issue has the story of the 
pony express on the “Old Pike.” 

“In the year 1835 or 6, Amos 
Kendall, being Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, placed on the road a line of 
couriers, called the ‘Pony Ex- 
press.’ It was intended to carry 
light mails with more speed than 
the general mail was carried by 
the coaches. The Pony Express 
was a single horse and a boy 
rider, with a leather mail pouch 
thrown over the horse’s back, 
something after the style of the 
old-fashioned saddle-bags. The 
route for each horse covered a 
distance of about six miles on the 
average. The horse was put to 
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Donations 
Latest donations to the Historical Society in general, and New 
Museum Fund in particular, by individuals and organizations, January 
28, 2001, to April 27, 2001. (Members are asked to note the beginning 


and ending dates of the donations.) 
Kathryn Chaney (Museum Fund) 


Garrett County Commissioners (Historical Society) 
Jo Elizabeth Gergoff (Museum Fund) 


Herbert Koch (Museum Fund) 


H. Donald & Carol Moss (Museum Fund) 
Museum Building Rental Clients (Museum Fund) 


A. Ray Shaw (Museum Fund) 


Chad M. Taylor (Museum Fund) 


Memorials 
The following is a listing of donations to the New Museum Fund as 
a memorial to the following named people by individuals or organiza- 
tions from January 28, 2001 to April 27, 2001. (Members are asked to 


note the beginning and ending dates of the listed donations.) 
Harry Buckley by Robert and Leanna Boal 


Rex Corley by Joan Wetsell 


Stanley Lewis by Woodmen Of The World 
Reaford Purbaugh by Dr. & Mrs. James H. Feaster 
by Kenneth L. and Leona Hardesty 


by Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 


Gloria Riley by Max and Carolyn Corley 
Roscoe Swiger by Roy and Carol Davis 


by Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 


Tawnya D. Wilburn by Alice E. Smith 


(Victorian Porch Fund) 





Continued from Page 371 


visit the museum through the 
generosity of the Smith Founda- 
tion Fund. 

Following these remarks, he 
called on the Rev. Dr. Lawrence 
Sherwood to give the invocation. 

Following the door prize was 
the 50/50 drawing. The money 
was won by Robert Proudfoot, 
who then donated $50.00 to the 
New Museum Fund. The door 
prize, a beautiful color painting 
of the Oakland Station, was won 
by Burt Davis. 


Continued from Page 371 


his utmost speed, and the rider 
carried a tin horn which was vig- 


orously blown when approach- 
ing a station.” 

(West of Uniontown.) “Will- 
iam Morris was one of the con- 
tractors for carrying this fast 
mail, and his house was one of 
the relays of the line. The relay 
next west was the old toll house 
near Searights.” 

According to the author of the 
book, many of the young men who 
were Pony Express riders later be- 
came stage coach drivers. He con- 
cludes the section on the Pony Ex- 
press with the following sentence. 

“The Pony Express did not 
remain long on the road, but 
while it was on, old pike boys say 
‘it kicked up a dust.’ ” 
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Reunion photographs at Museum. 


Reunion Photographs In The Museum 


Through the years, the His- 
torical Society has received a 
number of framed, group photo- 
graphs. Some of them are hang- 
ing on the wall of the main hall- 
way of the building; others are 
scattered through the various 
rooms of the Museum. Since 
these are of interest to people of 
Garrett County whose older fam- 
ily members appear in the pho- 
tographs, below is a list of the 
places where the photographs 
can be seen in the Museum. 

North Side Front Room 
Oakland High School Graduat- 

ing Class. 1914 and 1928 
Mt. Lake Park Camp Meeting 

Photo 1927 
Mickey’s Band and family mem- 

bers (picnic?) 1940 
Tom Thumb Wedding, St. Paul’s 

Methodist Church, Oakland. 

1937 

Hallway 
Oakland Boy Scout Troop No. 1. 

Camp 1924 
Oakland Rotary Club. 1927, 1931 
Harvey Reunion Photos. 1921, 


1924, 1938 
Md./W.Va. Boundary Line Sur- 
vey Camp Photos. 1897 
C.C.C. Camp, Westernport. 
1935 
C.C.C. Camp, Paw Paw. 1935 
C.C.C. Camp, Deer Park, 1935 
Biggs Reunion, 1925 
Victorian Room 
Hinebaugh Reunion, Accident, 
Md. 1925 
Hotel Room 
Deer Park Hotel Fire Brigade, 
Cooks. (No date 1925?) 
Back Room 
Oakland Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. 1932 
Band Room 
Oakland Band 1874 
Oakland Band 1901 (Two Pho- 
tographs) 
Oak Valley Cornet Band (No 
Date) 
Oak Grove (Band) 1925 
Gilbert Brown Boys Band 1925, 
1931 
Mickey’s Band 1934 
Boy’s Band, Kempton (No date) 
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“Four Seasons" painting at Will O’ the Wisp. 
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“Aza” 


by John A. Grant 


Hanging on a wall in the Oak- 
land branch of the Ruth Enlow 
Library is an oil painting of a 
dilapidated shed-type building. 
Visitors to the library might look 
at that painting and wonder 
where the shed was located and 
who painted the picture. The clue 
which identifies the artist, but 
not the building, is the stylized 
logo “AzA” in the lower right hand 
corner and the date 1965. This 
was the logo of the late Aza 
Stanton (who died in 1981). 

Me, I remembered the build- 
ing as ashed near Accident which 
housed machinery for removing 
peas from the vines before they 
were shipped to the Pea Cannery 
at Loch Lynn. 

Surprisingly, there are many 
other paintings in the library by 
Aza Stanton. 

However, beyond oil paintings 
and etchings, Aza Stanton is re- 
membered in a number of differ- 
ent ways. His is remembered as 
yelling “charge” and blowing a 
bugle as the crazy Uncle Teddy 
in the Blue Barn Theatre’s pro- 
duction of Arsenic and Old Lace; 
as the man who constructed the 
gigantic, 1949 Oakland Centen- 
nial birthday cake on the court- 
house lawn; as an entertainer 
playing the electric guitar and 
singing “Five foot nine, darn near 
blind” at Point View Inn in 1946; 
or as one of the actors in a motion 
picture shot in Oakland and fea- 
turing Dr. E.I. Baumgartner. 

All of these things were part 
of the artistic expression of the 
late Aza Stanton. 

Electric Guitar 
Back in the spring of 1939, 


Frank Rathbun, superintendent 
of the Board of Education, orga- 
nized a Teacher’s Banquet in the 
hall of St. Paul’s United Method- 
ist Church in Oakland. Part of 
the program that night consisted 
of musical entertainment by stu- 
dents from Garrett County high 
schools. As amember of Oakland 
High School’s Glee Club, I was 
included in this musical enter- 
tainment. 

Astudent from the Grantsville 
High School sang and accompa- 
nied himselfon the electric guitar. 
It was the first time I had ever 
been in proximity to anyone play- 
ing this musical instrument, and 
intheconfined space of thechurch’s 
hall, it sounded loud, loud, loud. 
Perhaps because of this circum- 
stance, that I took notice of the 
Grantsvillestudent who happened 
to be named Aza Stanton. 

Later in the evening, we got 
acquainted with each other, and 
it turned out to be an acquain- 
tanceship that lasted for the next 
42 years, until he died in 1981. 
However, seven years were to 
pass before I heard Aza play the 
guitar and sing again. 

Point View Inn on Deep Creek 
Lake during the post-War years 
featured “live” entertainment on 
Friday and Saturday nights. One 
of the entertainers was Aza 
Stanton, and I still recall one 
song which he sang and accom- 
panied himself on the electric 
guitar. This was a parody on the 
song “Five Foot Two, Eyes Of 
Blue.” Asa changed it to “Five 
Foot Nine, Darn Near Blind.” 

Centennial Birthday Cake 

Although I can’t remember his 
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1949 Oakland Centennial Birthday Cake. 





Aza Stanton’s home at Cat Rocks. 
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Portrait of Adeline 
Sincell Ruckert. 








Aza Stanton’s etchings in Museum. 
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exact academic years, Aza 
Stanton graduated from the 
Maryland Art Institute in Balti- 
more. He won a prize at gradua- 
tion time for the best “oil por- 
trait.” On his return to Garrett 
County he did a number of oil 
portraits, etchings, and land- 
scapes. 

As a local man with talent 
and energy he was chosen to con- 
struct the 1949 Oakland Cen- 
tennial birthday cake, which was 
to be built on the Courthouse 
lawn. He completed the work in 
three weeks, using 700 lineal feet 
of lumber, 250 feet of chicken 
wire fence, 210 feet of electric 
wire, a ton of old newspapers (for 
papier-maché), and 25 gallons of 
white paint. The cake stood over 
12 feet high and was topped with 
the Centennial number “100.” 

An Actor 

During Centennial Week in 
1949, a pageant was presented 
several nights on the vacant land 
where Southern High School now 
stands. This pageant drew on 
many forms of talent in the Oak- 
land area, and when Centennial 
Week was over, many of the par- 
ticipants found that they had en- 
joyed doing the pageant so much 
that they wanted to continue do- 
ing some kind of theatre work. 
From this desire came the 
Garrett County Playhouse, a 
summer theatre at Deep Creek 
Lake. 

A number of popular plays 
were produced at the Playhouse 
by a small core of college drama 
students combined with local 
people having acting talents. Aza 
Stanton was one of the local 
people who acted in dramatic 
roles at the Playhouse, often in 


one or more plays during a sea- 
son. However, his most memo- 
rable role played was at the Blue 
Barn Theatre, one of the homes 
of the Playhouse. He was cast as 
the crazy Uncle Teddy in Arsenic 
And Old Lace. His Theodore 
Roosevelt speaking pose and his 
exit, blowing the bugle and yell- 
ing “charge,” always brought 
laughter and applause from the 
audience. 

Inacompletely different stage 
setting, Aza Stanton blended his 
voicein harmony with three other 
men to sing as a member of the 
“Men Of Note” quartet. All four 
men would enter doing a “strut 
step” and singing “Poor Little 
Robin.” Although he had a domi- 
nant personality and voice, both 
were subdued by Aza when he 
sang in the quartet. 

Perhaps he was in other films, 
but Aza had a part in the 1964 
documentary film The Critical 
Decades. The motion picture fea- 
tured the late Dr. E.I. Baum- 
gartner and part of his medical 
practice concerned with people’s 
personal life style habits. Aza 
and his wife, Louise, were both 
in the film — Aza depicting a man 
who had unhealthy eating hab- 
its, and Louise as a wife who 
found it hopeless to keep her 
husband on a healthy diet. 

This film episode also brought 
in Aza’s occupation as advertis- 
ing manager for the H.P. Stores. 
Some friends described his pro- 
fessional advertising work as “the 
ability to balance form, color and 
placement in such an attractive 
manner that you wanted to buy 
whatever was advertised.” Aza’s 
drive for perfection in the adver- 


Continued on Page 396 
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Mechach Browning items donated by Mrs. Glendening. 
Governor’s Wife Visits Museum 


On Saturday afternoon, 


March 24, Mrs. Frances 
Glendening, wife of the governor 
of Maryland, visited the Society’s 
Museum in Oakland. A descen- 
dent of Meshach Browning, Mrs. 
Glendening donated a bed spread 
and two tintype photographs to 
the Museum back in 1999 which 
had belonged to her ancestor. 
The March 24 visit was her first 
opportunity to see the historical 
items displayed in the Museum. 
Second Activity Of The Day 

The Museum visit was the 
second of two activities for the 
first lady of Maryland on Satur- 
day afternoon. Earlier, she read 
to a group of children at the Ruth 
Enlow Library. It was in keeping 
with the “15 For The Future” 
program to encourage parents to 
read to their children at least 15 
minutes each day. The program 


is based on the theory that read- 
ing not only brings educational 
benefits to the children, but also 
strengthens family bonds. 

About 3 p.m., Mrs Glendening 
completed the reading session at 
the library, and came down Sec- 
ond Street to the Museum. 

The Visit 

Her reaction on entering the 
building was the same that other 
people have on visiting the build- 
ing for the first time: She was 
surprised at the size of the mu- 
seum and the number of arti- 
facts displayed. 

The Meshach Browning quilt 
and tintype photographs are kept 
in a locked glass case which had 
been chemically treated to pre- 
vent deterioration of the quilt. 
There are numerous other 
Meshach Browning memorabilia 
in the same room, including a pho- 

Continued on Page 396 
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Same view of Thomas today. 
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When Coal Was “King” And Coke The 
“Crown Prince” 


Editor's Note: Although there 
aren’t any records of coke ovens 
in Garrett County, they did exist 
neighboring Preston and Tucker 
counties of West Virginia. Back 
in 1987, The Glades Star pub- 
lished a story about “Coke Ovens 
— Six Miles From Oakland.” The 
title came from an obscure news- 
paper article printed years ago 
about coke ovens six miles from 
Oakland. The “six miles” in- 
cluded in the article would leada 
person to think that the coke 
ovens were in Garrett County. 
Actually, they were over the Md./ 
W.Va boundary line at Corinth, 
Preston County, W.Va. How- 
ever, it was at Thomas, Tucker 
County, W.Va. where a major 
coal and coke center developed 
during the early years of the 
1900s, and the following article 
is about the coke industry there. 

A word of “thanks” to the 
McClain Printing Co., Parsons, 
W.Va., for use of material from 
Fansler’s “History of Tucker 
County.” 

Beginning 

It started with two coke ovens 
in 1887 and 25 years later, there 
were over 1,000 coke ovens in the 
Thomas, W.Va., area. Although 
now covered with trees and 
brush, many ofthe old “bee-hive” 
coke ovens can still be found to- 
day. 

Local Enterprise 

When the West Virginia Cen- 
tral and Pittsburgh Railroad 
pushed into the North Fork of 
the Blackwater River area in 
1884, Davis and Brother Com- 
pany opened a coal mine there in 
1885 and tried to sell coal for 
coking from the local Kittanning 


seam of coal. For some reason 
they couldn’t find very many cus- 
tomers for their coal; many po- 
tential customers classed it as a 
poor coal for coking ... but they 
were wrong. Davis and Brother 
built their own coke ovens and 
found that the Kittanning seam 
produced excellent coal for cok- 
ing, steam, and smelting coal. 

Making coke from coal was a 
process that blacksmiths had 
used for centuries. In Europe, as 
the need for iron products in- 
creased, the forests which sup- 
plied the necessary charcoal for 
iron making were gradually de- 
pleted. Iron makers turned to 
coal as a fuel for their furnaces, 
and the manufacture of coke ona 
large scale was developed to re- 
move the impurities from coal to 
ensure a better grade of iron. 

The first bee-hive coke ovens 
in the United States were built 
in Pennsylvania in 1841. As the 
demand for iron and steel grew 
the search for good coking coal 
was expanded. At the end of the 
1800s the Kittanning and 
Freeport seams of coal were 
found to be good sources for cok- 
ing coal. Since both the 
Kittanning and Freeport coal 
seams were in the hills around 
Thomas, W.Va., H.G. Davis and 
other investors decided to mine 
the coal and produce coke right 
there. In 1889, they incorporated 
the Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, opened coal mines into the 
two seams, and built coal tipples 
and coke ovens. 

Bee-Hive Ovens 

Coke at that time was pro- 
duced by the bee-hive ovens, so 
named because of the resem- 
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The coke ovens are still visible after 75 years. 





Some "left over" coke from the ovens. 
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New Publications 

The Historical Society has completed a new book, Strange and 
Unusual True Stories of Garrett County. Price is $8.00 plus tax 
and $1.50 for postage and handling. (Maryland residents only, 
include $.40 tax.) 

Deep Creek Lake Past And Present. First published in 1997, 
this has been a very popular book. The new volume is offered for 
sale at $10.00 plus $.50 tax. If desired by mail add $2.00 for 
postage and handling. 

Brown's Miscellaneous Writings. First published in 1894, this 
book was reprinted in the 1970s. The supply was exhausted by 
1997 and has now been reprinted by the Society with a paper- 
back cover. Sale price is $15.00 plus $.75 tax. If desired by mail, 
add $2.50 for postage and handling. 


ORDER FORM 
Please mail copies of the new publication titled 
Enclosed is to cover cost, tax and mailing expenses. 
Name 
Adress 
Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 


877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


Historical 


Videotape 
The Museum Gift Shop has a 
videotape for sale called History 
\ of Downtown Oakland compiled 
by Matt Novak and Marianne 
Peracchio. 
Price of the videotape is $10 
plus $.50 tax 
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June Membership Banquet 


The Annual Membership Banquet will be held on Thursday 
evening, June 14, atthe Bittinger Community Building, Bittinger, 
Md., beginning at 6:30 p.m. Price for the dinner is $12.00 per 
person. 


Please make reservations at $12.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


CMR MSG tte ee am yen A 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or 
names of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
PeOsBoxws 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Davis Coal and Coke offices at Thomas. 
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Buxton and Landstreet store building. 


blance to the shape of a bee-hive. 
Most of them were 12 feet in 
diameter tapering toa 3 foot hole 
in the top six feet above the floor 
of the oven. Coke was the prod- 
uct of incomplete burning of coal 
in the ovens, which drove off the 
gasses and impurities in the coal. 

An oven was loaded with 6 to 8 
tons of coal, and the opening at 
the bottom edge of the oven was 
almost completely closed, permit- 
ting a limited amount of air for 
combustion. After two or three 
days of burning in this manner, 
the remaining coal was quenched 
with water, raked out of the oven 
as coke, and loaded into railroad 
cars for shipment to the steel 
mills. 

Often, the ovens were still so 
hot that the next charge of coal 


began to burn as soon as it was put : 


in. 

The flames and smoke from 
the coke ovens produced an eerie 
appearance at night. Flames 
seemed to come from the ground 
and reminded people of Dante’s 


Inferno. From adistance, thecon- 
tinuous flickering glow in the 
night sky gave the appearance of 
Northern Lights. 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Company 

Fansler’s “History of Tucker 
County, W. Va.” gives the follow- 
ing description of the mines and 
coke ovens at Thomas and nearby 
Coketon. 

“At the peak of the company’s 
operations, about 1910 or 1912, 
there were, within a radius of 
one mile of the company’s Tho- 
mas office, nine producing 
mines... and nearly a thousand 
coke ovens. The Buxton and 
Landstreet Company followed 
the Davis Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, and wherever the coal com- 
pany opened a mine and started 
a small town, it opened a com- 
pany store. During that golden 
age, the Davis Coal and Coke 
Company employed nearly 1,600 
people in Tucker County with a 
payroll approximately 
$100,000.00 per month. 
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Green Mountain Wind Farm at Garrett, Pa. 


The Wind Is Free - Part 2 


Preface 


In the June 1992 issue of this 
magazine, there was an article 
called “The Wind Is Free.” This 
article dealt with the history of 
windmills, their appearance and 
gradual disappearance in 
Garrett County. The majority of 
the windmills that once existed 
in the county were used by farm- 
ers for pumping water. 

During the late 1930s, the 
Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration took electricity to farms 
all over the nation. With the 
availability of electricity, pump- 
ing water on farms could be done 
with electric pumps at any time, 
rather than when the wind was 
blowing. Thus, windmills were 
no longer needed, resulting in 


their gradual disappearance. 
However, in the past decade, 
the whole outlook on generation 
of electricity has changed and 
the wind is once more being con- 
sidered as a source of energy, 
‘this time to generate electricity 
by a form of windmill. Hence, the 
addition of the words “Part 2” in 
the title to this particular 2001 
article, “The Wind Is Free.” 
Factors To Consider 
A number of factors influence 
the placement of modern “wind 
generators.” They are big and 
expensive, and cannot be put up 
“anywhere.” It was different 
years ago when a farmer could 
put up one of the small genera- 
tors available in the 1930s. These 
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units produced DC electricity 
that was fed into a bank of stor- 
age batteries. It was the same 
type system that had been used 
with the old Delco electric gen- 
erators, which relied on a gaso- 
line motor-driven generator. 

With these small systems, if 
the wind blew hard the propeller 
turned faster and more electric- 
ity was produced. However, the 
modern large wind generators 
produce AC electricity, which 
must be generated at a constant 
speed of the propeller blades. 
Thus, the most desirable loca- 
tion is where there is a constant 
velocity of wind. 

Another factor is the supply 
of wind. Due to the cost of mod- 
ern, commercial wind generators, 
it is desirable to have them run- 
ning as long as possible every 
day. If they aren’t running, they 
are not paying for themselves 
and showing a profit for the com- 
pany that owns them. 

Thus, a lot of data must be 
collected before a site is selected 
as the proper location for one of 
the big new commercial wind gen- 
erators. Reverting to a piece of 
agricultural terminology, an 
ideal location is called a “wind 
farm.” 

Somerset County “Wind 

Farm” 

Situated north of Garrett 
County is “wind farm” in 
Somerset County, Pa. It is lo- 
cated on a hill south of the town 
of Garrett, and about 10 miles 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
It is called the “Green Mountain 
Wind Farm.” 

Eight large wind generators 
have been erected there since 
1999, each having 1300 kilowatt 
capacity for a total output of 10.4 


megawatts. (The electric plant 
at Mount Storm is rated as 500 
megawatts.) These giant wind- 
mills were built by and operated 
by the National Wind Power 
Company of the United King- 
dom. The electricity from them 
is fed into a sub-station of the 
Somerset Rural Electric Coop- 
erative and by that company into 
the main Pennsylvania regional 
power grid. It is eventually mar- 
keted in Vermont. 
Awesome 

A person can be a little “awe- 
struck” when standing near one 
of these giant windmills. They 
are almost 200 feet high, and 
each of the three blades is 95 feet 
long, weighing 5 tons. A light 
breeze of 8 miles per hour will 
start the blades to turn, and run 
the generating mechanism; 
maximum power from the gen- 
erators is achieved by a 34-mile- 
per-hour wind. 

Back in the 1940s one of the 
first wind generators of this type 
was built on a mountain in Ver- 
mont. It worked successfully un- 
til one of the blades was snapped 
in a high wind. The new ones at 
Garrett, Pa., are designed to 
withstand a wind of 170 miles 
per hour. 

Travelers going northon U.S. 
219 from Garrett County can 
see the giant windmills soon af- 
ter passing Meyersdale, Pa. For 
people who desire a closer look 
at the wind generators thereisa 
road leading from the south side 
of Garrett, Pa., to the Green 
Mountain Wind Farm, three 
miles away. Take the road that 
crosses the bridge going over 
the railroad tracks and follow it; 
a sign tells where to turn in to 
the wind farm. 
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Three of the eight wind turbines. 
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The Pea Cannery 


A lot of people who remember 
the Pea Cannery used to call it the 
“Mtn. Lake Park Pea Cannery.” 
In reality, it was always located in 
neighboring Loch Lynn Heights. 
However, the exact name doesn’t 
matter, because it was part of the 
local scene for over 40 years. 

The Pea Cannery operation was 
housed in a mill when it was first 
started, and then in a regular fac- 
tory building two years later that 
was built for the canning process. 
The regular building served for 
over 20 years until it caught fire in 
1945; a year later contracts were 
signed for a new building, and the 
cannery was back in business by 
the 1947 season. 

Beginning 

A short announcement under 
the title “Peas Being Canned” 
appeared in the July 21, 1920, 
issue of The Republican news- 
paper which described the be- 
ginning of the canning process at 
Loch Lynn Heights. It stated, 
“The Mount Airy Canning Com- 
pany has established a cannery 
for the purpose of putting up 
peas grown in Garrett County. 
The canning machinery is located 
in Doman Mill... The first acre 
cut and thrashed yielded 2065 
pounds of peas. Bringing, at the 
cannery, a little more than $70 
cash to the grower.” 

The last line of the quotation 
from The Republican was a fore- 


cast of profit to farmers growing 


peas, even through the Depres- 
sion years of the 1930s. 

At the end of the 1920 growing 
season, the newspaper carried the 
following information about the 
experimental canning of peas. 
“Thirty acres of peas were deliv- 
ered, representing twenty-one 
growers, with a net average yield 


of 1,902 pounds of peas per acre. 
The highest net yield per acre 
was 3,408 pounds. These were 
Horseford Garden brand of peas 
and were grown by Mr. S. W. 
Slabaugh of Gortner.... The high- 
est yield net was $105.84 per acre.” 

From this initial start, the Mt. 
Airy Canning Company erected a 
canning factory complete with its 
own electric generating plant. 
Each year, the output of canned 
peas increased, until, by 1924, 
the volume had reached almost 
30,000 cases of peas. 

The Process 

The Pea Cannery was one of 
the first mechanized food han- 
dling plants in Garrett County. 
Visitors were always welcome, 
and, after seeing the process in 
action, went away filled with awe 
by the way such a large volume 
of peas could be handled in such 
a short time. 

The peas were brought to the 
cannery on trucks or wagons and 
unloaded into the viners, which 
handled them much in the same 
way as wheat is handled by a 
thrashing machine. From the 
viner they were carried on a con- 
veyor belt to a cleaner where 
leaves and other bits of vines 
were fanned out. After going 
through a whirling washer, they 
went to a picking table to pass in 
front of women who picked out 
any additional foreign matter. 
After passing in front of the 
women, the peas went through a 
grader which separated them 
into six uniform sizes. After be- 
ing blanched with steam and 
cooled, the peas were ready to be 
canned with a syrup mixture of 
sugar, salt and water. 

Once the peas were in the 
cans, the cans were sealed by a 
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Same viner shed today. 
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machine that placed the lids on 
with a rolled seam. This sealing 
machine was interesting to 
watch, because it could handle 
about 60 cans per minute. Since 
there were six of them in the 
cannery, it gave maximum out- 
put of 21, 600 cans per hour if 
necessary. From the sealing 
machine, the cans were put into 
ribbed containers and cooked in 
dry steam for thirty minutes. 

After being cooked and cooled, 
the cans were sent to the ware- 
house, where labeling machines 
put a label on each can. Watch- 
ing the labeling process, a visi- 
tor to the cannery got a whole 
new insight into grocery shop- 
ping since most of the labels on 
the cans were of different, na- 
tionally advertised brands seen 
on grocery store shelves, yet they 
were all canned in the same fac- 
tory. 

With an eye for efficiency, and 
increase in volume of peas 
brought to the canning plant, 
the Mt. Airy Canning Company 
installed viners at Gortner, Eglon 
and Flatwoods, near Accident. 

One of the benefits established 
by the presence of the Pea Can- 
nery was the promise of summer 
employment. Many young people 
from the area were able to earn 
enough money during the can- 
ning season to pay their college 
tuition for the following year. All 
together, the canning company 
provided employment for 120 to 
150 people during the season. In 
addition, there were certain 
people, warehouse clerks, man- 
agers, etc., who had employment 
all year at the plant. 

Success And Then Difficulty 

All through the 1930s, the Pea 
Cannery was an economic boon 
to Garrett County. Local farm- 


ers could count on a profit from 
their acreage of peas sold to the 
canning company; later, this 
profit was increased when the 
company began canning corn 
also. 

However, Mr. N.H. Folks, who 
was president of the Mt. Airy 
Canning Company, died in 1939. 
Unfortunately, at this date 60 
years later, it is impossible to 
determine the company struc- 
ture, but the canning company 
had several other canneries scat- 
tered around the state. When 
Folks died, the organization 
seemed to fall apart. 1939 had 
been a “bumper” year for the 
company, yet there remained a 
large, unsold inventory of canned 
products and, in 1940, the com- 
pany was facing bankruptcy. The 
Pea Cannery at Loch Lynn did 
not let out contracts for the farm- 
ers nor operate that year. 

In February 1941, the Pea 
Cannery was sold to the South- 
ern Packing Company, who 
brought it back into operation 
again. 

Pea Cannery Destroyed 

by Fire 

Four years after the Pea Can- 
nery was purchased by the South- 
ern Packing Company, disaster 
struck. On the morning of Febru- 
ary 14, 1945, a fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed the cen- 
ter of the canning plant anddam- 
aged some of the surrounding 
buildings. Included in the loss of 
the plant were 35,000 cases of 
peas consigned to the govern- 
ment, and a carload of seed peas 
for the coming summer season. 
Firemen were able to save the 
viner shed on the south side of 
the main building as well as the 
corn handling shed. 


(Continued To Next Issue) 
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Viner shed at Loch Lynn. 





Location where viner shed stood at Gortner. 
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Continued from Page 378 


tising field led to his irregular 
eating habits and might have 
agegrevated the heart condition 
which eventually brought on his 
death at 58 years old. 

“Cat Rocks” 

One brief scene in the 1964 
motion picture showed Aza stand- 
ing before an easel and painting a 
picture. This movie scene was 
probably shot in his studio at Cat 
Rocks on Deep Creek Lake. Al- 
though the geological formation 
name “cat rocks” is now smoth- 
ered by real estate developments 
on the Lake, Aza’s cottage was on 
a rock cliff beside the south en- 
trance to the Glendale Bridge 
called “Cat Rocks.” 

At first, after Aza purchased 
the cottage, he did much of his 
painting in the living room be- 
cause it had large picture win- 
dows overlooking the bridge and 
the lake. Unfortunately, these 
windows only supplied good, 
natural light during the early 
hours of the day. Inthe late 1960s 
he constructed a studio behind 
the cottage which had the maxi- 
mum natural light all day long. 

It was in a visit to the “Cat 
Rocks” that a person could get a 
compact glimpse of Aza Stanton’s 
many talents all in one place. In 
the studio, there would be the lat- 
est oil painting on which he was 
working; or while ifa person were 
sitting in the living room of the 
cottage, Aza would entertain the 
guests with the hilarious stories. 
In the corner there would be a 
musical instrument (probably a 
guitar), and with a little urging, 
Aza would switch from story to 
song. 

This, then, was Aza Stanton, 
whom [had the privilege of know- 
ing for over 40 years. 


Continued from Page 379 
tograph of his Sang Run log cabin, 
a letter in his handwriting, and 
first edition of his book, Forty Four 
Years Of The Life Of A Hunter. 

After seeing the display, she 
spent another 20 minutes look- 
ing through other rooms of the 
museum and asking about vari- 
ous artifacts on display. 

Area Ties 

Mrs. Glendening has many 
ties to western Maryland: she 
was born and raised in 
Cumberland, where her father, 
the late George Hughes, prac- 
ticed law. An interesting side- 
line to her visit to the museum 
was that several Historical Soci- 
ety members present at the mu- 
seum on Saturday afternoon 
were well acquainted with her 


father while he was still alive. 


Continued from Page 388 
Selling The Smoke - “By- 
Product” Ovens 

Unfortunately, during the 
years that coke was still the 
“Crown Prince” industry at Tho- 
mas, the death knell for bee-hive 
ovens had already been sounded. 
As early as 1881, “by-product” 
ovens had been built in Germany 
to recover chemicals from the 
heavy smoke that was part of the 
coking process; the first ones in 
the U.S. were built at Rochester, 
New York, in 1895. Gradually, 
the American steel companies 
began tointegrate by-product ov- 
ens into their operations next to 
steel mills. As this phase of coke 
making for iron and steel be- 
came more and more general, 
the use of bee-hive ovens de- 
creased until by the 1930s they 
were abandoned. 

Briefly, during WWII, when the 
demand for coke exceeded the ca- 
pacity of the by-product ovens, bee- 
hive ovens were “fired up” once 
more in other places. But for Tho- 
mas, once a renowned center for 
coke production, the 1,000 bee-hive 
ovens were a thing of the past. 
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"“Melky Miller" display in Museum. 


“Melky Miller Maryland Rye Whiskey” 


Among the many unique 
items loaned to the Society’s 
museum are mementos of a once 
thriving business in Garrett 
County. These are the gauging 
instruments used to determine 
the “proof” of the Melky Miller 
Maryland Rye Whisky, two old 
photographs of the distillery, and 
a stoneware jug with the 
whiskey’s brand name printed 
on it. The gauging instruments 
and photographs were loaned to 
the Museum by Ralph Miller, 
great-great-grandson of Melchior 
Miller, who created the distill- 
ery on a branch of Little Bear 
Creek near Accident. The stone 
jug was loaned by Charles Railey 
from his collection of Garrett 
County memorabilia. 

Melchior “Melky” Miller was 
born in Dormstadt, Germany, in 
1833 and came to America in 
1849 to live with an uncle who 
had settled in the Cove area. He 
married and moved to Accident 
the same year. He was not a 
distiller, but he hired experts to 
operate the distillery when it was 
created in 1875. Gradually, his 


sons William, John, and Charles 
learned the business from the 
experts, and in 1902 purchased 
the distillery from their father. 
Starting with one small build- 
ing as the stillhouse, the distill- 
ery complex grew to several build- 
ings, which included a sawmill 
and two bonded warehouses for 
the storage of the barrels of 
whisky. Knownas “Distillery No. 
19, Maryland District,” all of the 
whiskey manufactured was con- 
stantly monitored by a federal 
inspector. It was aged for four 
years in a bonded warehouse. 
Eventually, there were two ware- 
houses, which could hold a total 
of 1,200 barrels of whiskey. When 
the distillery was operating at 
full capacity, there were always 
800 to 1,000 barrels of whiskey 
aging in the two warehouses. 
Today, nothing remains of the 
distillery complex but the foun- 
dations of the bonded ware- 
houses. All the buildings were 
torn down, one by one, after the 
business closed in 1920 when 
Prohibition went into effect. 
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Meeting The Diesel 


By John A. Grant 


Beginning around 1938, meet- 
ing the diesel became a summer 
evening ritual for a whole group 
of teenagers in Oakland. We were 
old enough to stay out until 
eleven o’clockin the evening. The 
“diesel” was our nickname for 
the westbound, B&O National 
Limited passenger train which 
came into the Oakland station 
about 10:50 p.m. Thus, “meeting 
the diesel” was the final event of 
a summer evening. 

Looking back on those eve- 
nings, I realize that we were do- 
ing what our parents used to do 
on Sunday afternoons a genera- 
tion before. Meeting the after- 
noon train was a social occasion 
for them, and there were endless 
stories about “who did what” at 
the station on a Sunday after- 
noon while waiting for the train 
to arrive. 

Someone once wrote, “The 
steam locomotive was the com- 
mon man’s greatest achieve- 
ment.” Simply stated, heating 
water to make steam and then 
applying it to motive power was 
something everyone could under- 
stand. Gathering at the station 
on Sunday afternoon was, in a 
small way, a celebration of 
mankind’s mechanical ability. 

“Meeting the diesel” perhaps 
had the same emphasis for us as 
teenagers ... only more so because 
the westbound National Limited 
had both a steam locomotive anda 
diesel locomotive on the head end 
of the train when it came through 
Oakland; two great achievements 
for the common man. 

Oakland was an “unscheduled” 
stop for the train. However, pas- 


sengers who got on in Washing- 
ton could request that the train 
be stopped in Oakland. Thus, 
when the train was going to make 
the “unscheduled” stop, the engi- 
neer of the diesel locomotive would 
signal this information to the en- 
gineer of the steam “helper en- 
gine” with a series of diesel horn 
blasts. The engineer of the 
“helper” would respond with a 
series of steam whistles acknowl- 
edging the diesel signal. As a re- 
sult, the diesel horn and steam 
whistle were sounding all the way 
from Weber’s greenhouse to the 
Second Street crossing in Oak- 
land, making quite an impres- 
sive entrance into town. 

First to go past our waiting 
group of teenagers would be the 
steam locomotive, enormous in 
size and clanking slightly in all 
its mechanical parts. Behind it 
would come the big, streamline 
diesel locomotive, with its diesel 
engines emitting a muffled, purr- 
ing sound. 

Then came the rest of the train 
with its passenger coaches. For 
all of its arrival commotion, per- 
haps only one or two passengers 
would get off the National Lim- 
ited in Oakland. Within a minute 
or two, the locomotive engineers 
would begin their whistle and 
horn routine again, the passen- 
ger coach doors would be closed, 
and the train would start to move 
out of the station. 

Walking home through the 
quiet of Oakland’s tree-lined 
street was a slight anti-climax 
after “meeting the diesel,” but it 
did put a nice end to a pleasant 
summer evening. 
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Civic Club 
Cookbook 


Interest has been generated 
in a cookbook published by the 
Oakland Civic Club around 1915 
or 1916. Do any readers know 
where one might be found? 


Sept. Fund 


Raising Dinner 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 
27, there will be a fund-raising 
dinner at Will O' the Wisp for the 
New Museum Fund. The price 
per person for dinner is $35.00, 
limited to 125 tickets. See page 
417 for more details. 


Proper Address 
For Donations 


and Memorials 
Friends and members of the 
society who wish to make dona- 
tions to the Museum Fund as a 
donation or memorial are asked 
to send them to: 
Kenneth Hardesty, 
Corresponding Sec. 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


150 Years Of 
Railroad 


This issue of The Glades Star 
marks the 150" anniversary of 
the railroad being completed 
through Garrett County. To col- 
lect into one issue information 
about some of the events of the 
past century and a half, your 
editor has included articles about 
the railroad published in previ- 
ous issues of the magazine. 


Annual 
Meeting Held 


At Bittinger 


In keeping with a long-stand- 
ing tradition, approximately 110 
friends and members of the his- 
torical society attended the an- 
nual banquet/business meeting 
held at Bittinger Community 
Center. It was held on June 14, 
2001, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

The evening began with Pres. 
Robt. Boal making a few remarks 
including introduction of some of 
the guests present. Among these 
people, he introduced Gene and 
Lillian Elliott, members of the 
society who will be among the 
group hosting the Highpointers 
when they arrive here for their 
conventionin July. (Highpointers 
are people who set a goal of climb- 
ing to the highest elevation of 
every state in the United States.) 
Pres. Boal also announced that 
over 1,300 people had visited the 
museum so far this year. 

Pres. Boal then asked the Rev. 
William Carlson to give the invo- 
cation, after which the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Bittinger Fire 
Department and others served a 
delicious meal. 
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Reading of the minutes of the 
last annual meeting and the 
treasurer’s report were dispensed 
with, and the business session of 
the meeting moved to the slate of 
officers and directors for the com- 
ing year. Former Pres. Clifford 
DeWitt presented the slate of 
nominees: president, Robt. Boal; 
editor, John Grant; circulation 
manager, Joe Connors; asst. cu- 
rator, Carol Davis; directors, 
Alice Smith, Jerry Moyer, John 
Strider, George Ferguson. There 
being no nominations from the 
floor, they were elected by decla- 
ration. (See adjacent page for 
Treasurer’s Report.) 

Pres. Boal gave an update of 
all the various activities for the 
past year in connection with the 
historical society and the museum 
in particular. In particular, he 
noted that the Oakland/ Mtn. 
Lake Lions Club had sponsored a 
sign for details about Dailey's 
Park and a gift of land by the 
Browning family in memory of 
Robt. Browning, killed during 
WWII. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
was the Rev. John Grant. Since 
this year marks the 150 year 
since the railroad first came 
through Garrett County, Grant 
chose to speak about the build- 
ing of the railroad through this 
particular section. He described 
some of the obstacles faced by 
the men whocarved out the right- 
of-way over the mountains and 
through the “glades” marshes. 
He used slide films to illustrate 
certain parts of his talk, and con- 
cluded with a short description 
of the Irish Cemetery beside the 
railroad west of Terra Alta. 

In the “door prize” drawing at 
theend of theevening, Mrs. Frances 
Meese won flowers off the table 
centerpiece and Mr. Troy Gnegy 
won the second prize, a copy of 
Brown’s Miscellaneous Writings. 

The meeting was concluded 
at 8:20 p.m. 
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Treasurer’s Annual Report 
Garrett County Historical Society 
May 31, 2000, To May 31, 2001 


Balance: Checking Account May 31, 2000 2.0.0.0... eeeeeeeeees $7,088.63 
PRECCID UGG aenennens fOr sh, capes Siete che rtecs es oehasety ees eee ete LO FUZTO7 
STL UOLO UH emer, Secrest uae eet ter eee AN Mt ae $114,116.04 
MPISDUPSCINENLS. Hee Meret th Matern ee enn ek baa oe $107,947.04 
hNetbalanceras OlViay.31a2 00 Leenernts eee ee ree $6, 142.56 
Balance: Investment (Reserve) Account May 31, 2001 ...... $42,773.24 
CCE LU LO MMU siti ee ent tes er ere a situ ee. eicch ise ten at ee 14,566.78 
BYU LOLE ee mepeemirny wercee Stas tert igitnn <u tr! Gertie er MANE A |e $57,330.02 
PHEDUPSCINCNLS etn hay iets co. seer a ies ee lar ees $10,000.00 
Net-Balance as of May 31, 2001 ooiciccisisss.escvesseosnesvevsssvecs $47,330.02 


Other Funds on deposit 


Cabekirsiy United ban Kkaurcetticit meee ee herds a $1,000.00 
NOLAIEH UNUS Ol CeEDOSIGae ete rte eet terete ea cot: $54.472.58 


Mortgage Update 


In the past year, due to your monetary gifts and ongoing 
support of the historical society, we’ve been able to maintain a 
continued effort in making double payments on our mortgage. 
This has reduced our payments by $6, 621.36 as of 5-31-01. Total 
disbursements for this same period totaled $13, 242.72, of which 
50% went toward the principal, leaving a net balance of $22,721.68. 


We have continued to make successful strides over the past 
year with the placement of the Deer Park Hotel Gas House, new 
awnings on the museum, a sign, brick walkways, landscaping, 
and tile floor in the office of the museum. By this time next year, 
we may be successful enough to have located some of the old Deer 
Park Hotel porch rockers to be used on the newly constructed 
porch, so people may sit and ponder a grand view of Dailey’s Park. 


As always, the officers and board bembers would like to say 
a big “thank you” to all our fellow members of the society and say 
we deeply appreciate your continued support. 


Sincerely, 
Kevin E. Callis, Treasurer 
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DONATIONS FOR THE NEW MUSEUM FUND AND GIFTS TO 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Latest donations to the New Museum Fund and gifts to the Histori- 
cal Society from April 30, 2001, to July 15, 2001. (Members are asked 
to note the beginning and ending dates of the donations.) 

Harry and Pauline Faucett (Museum Fund) 
First United Bank & Trust (Museum Fund) 
Bonnie Fitzwater (Museum Porch Fund) 
John Tosten (Museum Porch Fund) 
Mountain Laurel Garden Club (Museum’s Dailey Park Fund) 
Wal-Mart Stores (Historical Society) 
H. Wayne Wilt (Museum Fund) 
Thor A. Zakaluzny (Museum Fund) 
MEMORIAL AND “IN HONOR” DONATIONS 

Latest memorial and “In Honor” donations to the Garrett County 
Historical Society 

From April 30, 2001, to July 1, 2001. (Members are asked to note the 
beginning and ending dates of the list of donations. ) 
Bergstrom by Mrs. Sally H. Durrant 
Mrs. Clara Bell Briner 

by Robert and Leanna Boal 

by Youghiogheny Glades Chapter D.A.R. 

by Faculty and Staff, Dennett Road School 

by Dr. and Mrs. James H. Feaster 

by Jr. Ferguson 

by Charlotte and Ronald Friend 

by Margaret Germain 

by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

by Edward B. Hinebaugh 

by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 

by Robert and Summah Kurtz 

by Herbert and Ruth Meyers 

by Marianna Naylor 

by Ethel Rae Snyder 

by Judge and Mrs. Fred. A. Thayer 

by Shirley Thayer and Alma Burns 
Jessie Copeman by Ethel Rae Snyder 
Oren Thomas Grazer by Hobert & Raymond McCrobie 
Bernard I. Gonder, Sr.; Rev. Fr. David W. Gonder; and James H. Nordic 

by Kathryn W. Gonder 
Marjorie Martin Poffinbarger by Joan Pollack 
George Porter by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Hazel Lohr Sheckells by Harry & Cynthia Knight 
Beryaldine Stanton by Judge & Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Daniel Whittelsey by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Robert and Beulah Wilt by Hobert and Raymond McCrobie 
A maple tree for Dailey Park has been donated to the historical society 

by Mrs. Hazel Glotfelty as a memorial to her husband, Joseph 

Glotfelty 
Martha Ann Miller by Richard H. and Victoria Evans 

“IN HONOR” DONATIONS 

Mrs. “Kitty” W. Gonder by Gladys “Happy” Nordick 
Mrs. Nancy B. Helbig by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones. 
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High school diplomas awarded by Dr. Teets 


Students’ And Veterans’ 


Banquet 


On Thursday evening, May 
24, 2001, the second annual Stu- 
dents’ and Veterans’ Banquet 
was held at the Oakland Ameri- 
can Legion Post #71. It marked 
the end of the school year for 
students involved in the student- 
veteran oral history project. 
Begun by Southern High School 
history teacher Matthew Novak 
back in 1997 as an oral history 
program, the students started to 
collect stories of veterans in their 
immediate families. Although 
Mr. Novak has retired from 
teaching, he continues with the 
program. 

A similar banquet was held 
last year in May at the American 
Legion Post banquet hall with 
150 people in attendance. This 
year, there were veterans, stu- 


dents, friends, and families at- 
tending the banquet. 

During the evening awards 
were presented, and guests were 
entertained by members of the 
Southern High School Band. Two 
unusual awards were to be given 
to Lonnie Shreve and Elwood 
Groves by Superintendent of 
Garrett County Schools Dr. 
Wendell Teets. These veterans 
left school before graduation to 
enter the service of their country 
during WWII. The award was to 
be their high school diplomas. 
Lonnie Shreve was there to re- 
ceive his diploma, but Elwood 
Groves passed away shortly be- 
fore the night of the dinner. His 
diploma was given to a member 
of the family. 
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The Dailey's Park Sign 


During May 2001 the Dailey's 
Park sign was finally erected in 
the space set aside for it near the 
old Deer Park Hotel Gazebo, in 
the lot next to the Museum. Ac- 
tually known as a historical 
panel, it was a gift to the society 
from the Oakland/Mtn. Lake 
Park Lions Club. Complete with 
photographs, the sign tells of 
Dailey’s Park; the Deer Park 
Hotel, gazebo, gas house, and 
porch; and the Robert E. Brown- 
ing Memorial. 

The text for each section is 
printed as follows: 

Dailey’s Park 

“The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society welcomes you to 
Dailey’s Park. This parkis named 
in honor of John and Ann Rebecca 
Dailey, who owned and operated 
the Glades Hotelin Oakland from 
1859-1881. Historian Thomas 
Scarf noted that “Mr. Dailey was 
one of the best known hotel pro- 
prietors in the country and hada 
national reputation for urbanity 
and a thorough knowledge of his 
business.” In addition to the 
Glades Hotel, Mr. Dailey also 
managed the Revere House in 
Cumberland for several years, 
and operated the Deer Park Ho- 
tel for one season. In the 1870s, 
Mr. Dailey created a large public 
park in Oakland along Second 
and Liberty streets, between the 
train station and the railroad 
crossing. This area, known as 
Dailey’s Park, was later occu- 
pied by various businesses, but 
in 1999 the historical society re- 
established this small portion of 
the former park. It should be 
noted that Mr. and Mrs. Dailey’s 


daughter Mary was the wife of 
General George Crook, a distin- 
guished union officer during the 
Civil War. A large monument in 
the Oakland Cemetery marks the 
burial site of John and Ann 
Rebecca Dailey.” 
The Deer Park Hotel 
Gazebo 

“In the late 1800s and early 
1900s Garrett County became a 
popular tourist mecca, due in 
large measure to the efforts of 
John Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. In 
the 1870s, under Mr. Garrett’s 
direction, the railroad built two 
large hotels in the county, one in 
Oakland and a larger, grand ho- 
telin Deer Park. These hotels no 
longer exist, but the gazebo and 
gas house now located in Dailey’s 
Park are from the Deer Park 
Hotel grounds. In 1999, the ga- 
zebo was donated to the society 
by Alden Perando. It was care- 
fully restored and moved to the 
park later that year by the Tri- 
State Gazebo Company. The gas 
house was donated to the society 
by Jerry and Janet Browning in 
2000. This structure was origi- 
nally built to house the gas that 
was used to light the hotel 
grounds. It was essentially a 
stone and earthen bunker to safe- 
guard against possible explosion. 
The face stones were carefully 
removed, numbered, and recon- 
structed on the present site, with 
the expertise of a local stonema- 
son, Gail Hixon. The porch along- 
side the museum is designed to 
capture the charm of the large 
porch on the front of the Deer 
Park Hotel. Several architectural 
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features of the original porch 
were incorporated into the 
present structure. The rocking 
chairs on the porch are exact 
reproductions of the rockers that 
once sat on the porch of the Deer 
Park Hotel.” 
Robert E. Browning 
Memorial 

“First Lieutenant Robert E. 
Browning was 24 years old when 
he sacrificed his life for our coun- 
try. AU.S. Army Air Force pilot 
in WWII, he lost his life on Au- 
gust 20, 1944, while on a combat 
mission over Toulon, France. Lt. 
Browning was the lead pilot of 
the 37" squadron, 17 bomber 
group. On his 38" mission, prior 
to the southern invasion of 
France, his B-26 Martin Ma- 
rauder was hit by enemy artil- 
lery fire and crashed in the 





Dailey's Park sign 


Toulon harbor. Only three of his 
seven-man crew survived. Lt. 
Browning was a highly decorated 
pilot, receiving the Air Medal 
and five oak leaf clusters, plus 
the purple heart. He was a great- 
great grandson of the pioneer 
Meshach Browning and the son 
of Cheston H. and Abbie V. 
Browning of Oakland. The 
Browning family generously do- 
nated a parcel of land to the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety in memory of First Lieuten- 
ant Robert E. Browning. This 
parcelis comprised of the Dailey’s 
Park parking lot and area where 
you are now standing.” 

It is to be noted that the Deer 
Park Hotel porch, referred to in 
the second section above, is in 
the building stage. 
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Oakland Hotel c.1890. Note Gas House in lower left corner. 





Springfield Gas Machine 
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“Gas House” Gas 


One of the historic objects 
moved onto the same lot as the 
Deer Park Hotel gazebo is the 
gas house from the hotel. When 
the Deer Park and Oakland ho- 
tels were built in the 1870s, they 
were lighted by gas lamps. The 
gas house was the building which 
contained the generator for the 
gas used in the lamps. Since the 
gas was combustible, the gen- 
erators were housed in the stone 
“sas houses” in case of a fire or 
explosion. 

Oral history, now incorpo- 
rated into written history, said 
that the gas generated in the 
“sas houses” was acetylene gas. 
However, it has been discovered 
that the “gas house gas” piped to 
the lamps of the hotel was a 
mixture of air and raw gasoline 
fumes. This bit of history is rather 
startling, because many people 
have a tendency to associate the 
word “gasoline” with the devel- 
opment of automobiles a quarter 
ofacentury later. Actually, gaso- 
line engines appear to date from 
the early 1870s, so gasoline it- 
self must be older than this date. 

Research about the discovery 
of the use of gasoline as the “gas 
house gas” came about in the 
following manner. Carol Davis, 
asst. curator for the Museum, 
located an article from The Re- 
publican newspaper written by 
Miss Mary Love about 20 years 
ago for a history course she was 
teaching at the Garrett Commu- 
nity College. Among her sources 
of information was the annual 
report of the board of directors of 
the railroad for the year 1878, 
and it spoke about the comple- 
tion of the Oakland Hotel. 


“A large handsome hotel has 
been built at Oakland, on the 
Glades, and within 6 miles of Deer 
Park Hotel, intended principally, 
for the accommodation of tour- 
ists, and as a pleasant and cool 
resting place for summer travel- 
ers. The hotel is lighted by gas 
with aSpringfield gas machine...” 

Internet Information 

In the July issue of the 
society's web page (www.the 
gladesstar.org), the name Spring- 
field Gas Machine was given out 
with the question, “Does anyone 
know where a photograph or 
drawing of this generator can be 
found?” 

Almost immediately after this 
web page was put “on-line” a 
reply was received from Don 
Nazelrod. He accessed his 
“Goggle search engine” and found 
a description and drawing of the 
Springfield Gas Machine in the 
Cornell University Libraryinthe 
Manufacturer and Builder maga- 
zine, p. 88, 1876. 

Here are some paraphrased 
sentences from the material 
printed in the magazine: 

“The machine is a very simple 
apparatus for making gas, with- 
out fire or heat, for buildings be- 
yond the range of the artificial gas 
of most cities. Gasoline is the ma- 
terial from which the gas is manu- 
factured to produce a gas which 
burns without smoke or odor. 

“The apparatus consists of two 
essential parts, a blower and a 
generator, housed in two sepa- 
rate buildings; the blower is in 
the building where the gas burn- 
ers are situated and the genera- 
tor is a separate small vault 
building in case of fire or explo- 
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Paul Shockey, John Grant, Kenneth Hardesty 








John Grant Receives Award 


The Little Meadows Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution met in June to honor the 
Rev. John A. Grant, Editor of 
The Glades Star, with the Cer- 
tificate of Distinguished Service 
in recognition of his outstanding 


service to his community and 
church, and for exemplifying the 
finest in American ideals. The 
secretary and treasurer of the 
local chapter, Kenneth Legge 
Hardesty, presented the award. 





sion. The blower drives acurrent 
of air through pipes into the bot- 
tom of the generator and through 
a series of chambers containing 
material saturated with gasoline. 
The rich mixture of air and gaso- 
line fumes is then piped back in- 
to the building or buildings, 
where burners are located. 

“It is a semi-automatic opera- 
tion since the blower is operated 
by a weight, which turns the 
drum of the blower. When the 
burners are turned off, the blower 
stops and the generator ceases 
to manufacture gas by mixing 


air and fumes. In other words, it 
only generates gas as fast as it is 
consumed.” 
In Oakland 

The cave or stone vault for the 
generator of the Oakland Hotel 
can still be seen along the walk- 
ing path from the Oakland auto- 
mobile parking lot to Washing- 
ton Spring. A person looking in- 
side willsee a round ring of stones 
where the generator sat. Up in 
one corner are the pipes which 
brought in air and carried off the 
illuminating gas to the lamps of 
the hotel. 
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Railroad timetable 


Fund-Raising Dinner To Be Held Sept. 27 


Plans are now under way for 
the historical society to hold a 
fund-raising dinner at Will O' 
the Wisp on Thursday, Sept. 27. 
“Happy Hour’ will be 6 to 7 p.m., 
dinner at 7 p.m. 

In the past, the Fund-raising 
Committee has chosen very suc- 
cessful themes, integrated with 
the meal and the program to fol- 
low. This year, 2001, marks the 
150* year since the railroad came 
through Garrett County, and Will 
O' the Wisp manager Martin 
Heise has suggested a menu 
based on what was served on the 
dining cars of the railroad. (Two 
years ago, he produced an excel- 
lent meal based on the menu 


that would have been in the din- 
ing room of the old Deer Park 
Hotel. This year’s menu should 
be something to look forward to 
with anticipation. ) 

Plans for the evening’s enter- 
tainment include musical selec- 
tions and a talk on parts of the 
history of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

The dinner and evening’s en- 
tertainment costs $35.00 per per- 
son. A reservation form for the 
dinner is in the centerfold of this 
magazine. Seating is limited to 
125 people, so members and 
friends of the society are urged to 
send in their reservations 
promptly. 
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Hoye Crest Goal For 
“Highpointers” 


During the fourth week of July 
2001, Garrett County was the 
location of the 2001 National 
Highpointers Convention. Some 
members of this organization be- 
gan to arrive the previous week- 
end, but official registration for 
the convention was held in the 
gazebo next to the society’s mu- 
seum in Oakland on Thursday, 
July 26, 2001. Climaxing activ- 
ity for the members attending 
the convention was a hike up 
Backbone Mountain to Hoye 
Crest, the highest point in the 
state of Maryland, on July 28. 
The event was covered by Mary- 
land Public Television and the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Organization 

What is a “highpointer?" If 
you ve ever been to Hoye Crest, 
Md., or Mt. Davis, Pa., or Spruce 
Knob, W.Va., then you're a “high- 
pointer.” “Highpointers” are 
people who have been to the high- 
est point of elevation in any par- 
ticular state. 

The Highpointers Club com- 
prises people from all walks of 
life, who share a common inter- 
est in attaining the high point of 
each of the 50 states. The club 
had its beginning in 1986 when 
Jack Longacre managed to get a 
blurb printed in the October 1986 
issue of Outside magazine. In a 
section of the magazine called 
"The Bulletin" column, he asked 
highpointers to contact him. This 
resulted in a correspondence be- 
tween himself and about 30 
people; it multiplied to 90 and 
they decided to start a club. To- 
day, highpointers come from ev- 
ery state in the union. 

Comparison 

Hoye Crest at 3,360 feet above 

sea level was generally over- 


looked by highpointers, not be- 
cause it was too high, but be- 
cause it was difficult to find on 
Backbone Mountain. In the 
1970s the easiest way to reach it 
was to hike about 24 miles from 
the Kempton Road. Then in 1990 
Don Holmes of the High Pointers 
Club wrote a how-to book, High- 
points of the United States. Gene 
and Lillian Elliott, highpointers 
from Silver Spring, Md., made it 
a personal project to develop a 
reasonable hiking trail to Hoye 
Crest. 

Surprisingly, the Elliotts 
chose a path through West 
Virginia’s Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, beginning on U.S. 
219, mile south of Silver Lake. 
Part ofit was an old logging road, 
but the final and steepest part of 
the trail was marked out to cross 
into Maryland at the top of the 
mountain. From there it was only 
a short distance to Hoye Crest. 
The Elhotts were assisted by 
other highpointers and Boy 
Scouts from Oakland Troop No. 
1 under the direction of Scout- 
master Paul Shogren. 

To The Top 

The trail through West Vir- 
ginia into Maryland is the one 
which almost 300 highpointers 
hiked to reach Hoye Crest on 
Saturday, July 28. Along with 
them were their wives and chil- 
dren, teenagers and toddlers. 
When they got to the highest 
point in Maryland, they found 
the metal “historical marker” 
type sign erected there by mem- 
bers of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society in 1960, replacing 
the wooden sign erected in 1952 
in honor of Capt. Hoye. Attached 
to the signpost was a mailbox 
put there by the Elliotts when 
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Highpointers' families at Hoye Crest 
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Registration for Highpointers was at the gazebo in Oakland. 
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the hiking trail was completed. 
Leaning on the mailbox, many, 
many highpointers and their 
families were photographed to 
record the event. In addition, the 
Maryland Public Television 
crews were there with their cam- 
eras, taping all the “human in- 
terest” items they could for their 
program “Outdoors Maryland.” 

Suspended in the background, 
within camera distance of the 
Hoye Crest historical marker, 
was a large sign saying “Wel- 
come Highpointers.” 

Nearby, the Saturday, July 
28, highpointers found a picnic 
table, dragged to the location by 
the Elliotts and friends, where 
weary hikers could rest for a few 
minutes after reaching the area. 
To refresh the hikers, there were 
slices of watermelon on the table 
and the area was surrounded by 
hikers munching on the refresh- 
ing red slices. 

Transportation 

A tribute to the Elliotts’ orga- 
nizational ability was their en- 
listing help from the Garrett 
County and Preston County 
people. One of the best examples 
of this was having the Garrett 
County Community Action 
shuttle buses available to trans- 
port the highpointers from the 
parking lot at the Mt. Grove Fire 
Department to the beginning of 
the trail on U.S. 219. (The high- 
way shoulders are too narrow for 
mass parking near the begin- 
ning of the trail.) Other help came 
from The Republican newspaper, 
Mayor McCain of Oakland, 
Garrett County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Maryland Department of 
Natural Resources, Garrett 
County Historical Society, 
Garrett County commissioners, 
and volunteers who assisted in 
many different ways to make the 
Highpointers National Conven- 
tion a success. 


150 Years Of 
Railroad 


The month of October 2001 
will complete the 150" year since 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
entered Garrett County. The first 
railroad train arrived in Oak- 
land during October 1851. Since 
that time, the railroad has been 
one of the greatest “change 
agents” to influence the economy 
of the county and the surround- 
ing area. Part of our heritage in 
marking this event was the com- 
plete renovation of the Oakland 
railroad station. 

Yet, a question asked by a 
visitor to the station brings up 
the whole reason for building the 
railroad in the first place. 

“Why did they link the name 
ofacity with thenameofastate?” 
asked one visitor to the station. 

The whole purpose for build- 
ing the railroad was not to link 
the name of a city with the name 
of a state. The purpose was to 
link the waters of Baltimore 
Harbor (and its commerce) with 
the waters of the Ohio River (and 
its commerce.) Hence, the name 
Baltimore and Ohio. 

During the early years of the 
1800s, Baltimore merchants re- 
alized a link with the expanding 
western frontier was important 
to the business of Baltimore as a 
port city. The National Road pro- 
vided a focus for some of this 
commerce, but there was a limit 
to the amount of goods which 
could be transported eastward 
and westward over this road. 
Winter weather or prolonged rain 
storms could choke off this com- 
merce with the west at different 
times of the year. 
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The railroad was faced with the problem of crossing over the 
mountains. 


In Europe, canal boats had 
been the normal mode for bulk 
transportation of goods for sev- 
eral hundred years. Thus, canal 
proponents in America were con- 
stantly looking for a route to build 
a canal to the west. In Maryland 
and Virginia, much of the search 
for such a route concerned link- 
ing the Potomac River with the 
Ohio River. George Washington, 
as well as others, were constantly 
searching for a way through the 
Allegheny Mountains to link 
tributaries of the Potomac River 
with tributaries of the Ohio River. 

Spurred on by the completion 
of the Erie Canal in New York 
state, a company was formed in 
1824 and detailed surveys were 
made for a canal that would fol- 
low the Potomac River, cross 
through the Glades area of the 


present Garrett County, and fol- 
low the Youghiogheny River to 
the Ohio. As early as 1825-26, 
engineers were testing the vol- 
ume of flow of water in Deep 
Creek and other streams of the 
area; it is not surprising to find 
that the famous Meshach Brown- 
ing was employed as a guide for 
the surveying parties. 
Steam Power 

In England, steam power had 
been applied as energy for mov- 
ing freight on rail tram roads, 
and, very slowly, rail tram roads 
were emerging as a rival for 
moving bulk commerce on the 
canals. 

Merchants in Baltimore could 
see that a canal following the 
Potomac River would not benefit 
the commerce of their city. As a 
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Dues Payable... ...Change of Address 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 2001, are payable 
as of that date. Dues not paid by then will be considered 
delinquent. Any member who has not paid by September 1, 2001, 
shall be automatically dropped from membership. Dues are 
$15.00 per year and may be paid at any branch of the Ruth Enlow 
Library, or by mailing a check to the corresponding secretary of 
the Society. 





Name 


Address 


Thank you 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
Use this form for a change of address! 


= 
SRS 


All correspondence to the 
Garrett County 
Historical Society 
should be sent to: 


Beets 
RANE NARA ae 
3 eS Ree er 


ta 


P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


SSSsss 
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September Fundraising Dinner 


A fundraising dinner will be held on September 27, 2001, 7 
p.m., at the Will O' the Wisp, Deep Creek Lake. Reservations 
must be made by September 21, 2001. Price for the dinner is 
$35.00 per person. Seating is limited to 105 people. 


Please make reservations at $35.00 per person. 


Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


$ 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names 
of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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result, the merchants began to 
consider building a rail tram road 
westward to bring more com- 
merce to Baltimore. A company 
was formed and on July 4, 1828, 
the work on the rail tram road 
was begun; the word “tram” was 
soon dropped from the name of 
proposed enterprise and it was 
shortened to “railroad.” 

Ironically, “ground breaking” 
for the C&O Canal took place on 
the same date in Georgetown on 
the Potomac River. 

By 1830, the B&O had reached 
Ellicotts Mills, 14 miles west of 
Baltimore, and the company be- 
gan itschartered purpose of haul- 
ing merchandise. In 1832, the 
railroad reached Frederick, and 
by 1834, it had gotten to the 
Potomac River at Harper’s Ferry. 
The national economy was in a 
“downturn” and work was halted 
for several years, but on Novem- 
ber 5, 1842, the first train en- 
tered Cumberland. 

“Best Of Times” 

Surprisingly, the volume of 
business between Cumberland 
and Baltimore increased so dra- 
matically that the westward ex- 
tension of the rail line westward 
was almost forgotten. Freight go- 
ing to the west was unloaded in 
Cumberland and loaded on wag- 
ons going over the National Road. 
Likewise, freight headed east 
was unloaded from wagons and 
loaded onto trains for additional 
shipment. With this increase in 
business, warehouses became a 
common sight along the rail- 
road’s right-of-way. 

For the National Road, it be- 
came atime of unparalleled pros- 
perity that lasted until the rail- 
road finally reached Wheeling, 
the same terminus as the Na- 


tional Road. 

Almost unexpected was the 
shipment of livestock from 
Cumberland to Baltimore and 
Washington; great herds were 
driven over the National Road 
and loaded on a train in 
Cumberland. In 1835 the B&O 
started construction of the Wash- 
ington branch, which began near 
the Baltimore city limits, which 
opened a new market for mer- 
chandise from the west. 

Coal was being dug from the 
coal seams in the mountains west 
of Cumberland, opening another 
new market for the railroad. 

New President, New Chief 
Engineer 

Majority of the investors in 
the original railroad company 
were very happy with the return 
on their money during the 1840s. 
The business between Cumber- 
land and the east was beyond 
their greatest expectations. 

Perhaps without the leader- 
ship of new president, Thomas 
Swan and chief engineer Benj. 
Latrobe the B&O Railroad might 
not have ever left Cumberland. 
The railroad builders were still 
faced with something that had 
not been done before — build a 
railroad over the Allegheny 
Mountains. Yet, older and wiser 
merchants in Baltimore knew 
that even greater and more prof- 
itable business still awaited them 
westward. 

As early as 1848 Benj. Latrobe 
and his engineers were survey- 
ing through the mountains west 
of Cumberland, seeking the best 
route west for the new railroad. 
Perhaps they were able to use 
the information gathered in 
1825-26 by the engineers for the 
C&O Canal, but very quickly 
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“Z” Tower near Keyser, W. Va., is near the beginning of the 17-Mile 
Grade. 





Type of locomotive used in 1851 
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Latrobe determined that a route 
up Crab Tree Run was the best 
route westward for the new rail- 
road. 

This was the route which 
brought the railroad through 
Garrett County. 

Having determined the direc- 
tion of the new route, the rail- 
road management adopted the 
bold plan of building many dif- 
ferent parts of the whole rail- 
road simultaneously. The result 
was that over 5,000 men were 
working at a number of different 
locations, making cuts and fills, 
laying cross ties on new road 
beds, and preparing for the day 
wheniron rails would be brought 
to complete the new route. 

Quickly the railroad was com- 
pleted through the Potomac 
River valley to Piedmont, and in 
October 1851 it passed through 
Oakland. Finally, on Christmas 
Eve, 1853, it was completed to 
the banks of the Ohio River at 
Wheeling. Thus, 25 years after 
commencing work outside of Bal- 
timore, the dream of connecting 
waters of Baltimore Harbor with 
waters of the Ohio River became 
a reality. 

And In Garrett And Other 
Counties 

Outstanding construction fea- 
tures in Garrett and counties 
westward included the “grades” 
chiseled out of mountains, and 
cuts and fills through the marsh- 
land of the “glades.” In Garrett 
County the 17-Mile Grade was 
the part of the railroad construc- 
tion which demanded the great- 
est amount of work; this was the 
railroad’s first venture into the 
mountains. 

Engineering-wise, the start- 
ing point of a predetermined per- 


centage of grade is governed by 
the summit, not a randomly se- 
lected point. Thus, wanting to 
achieve a 1.16% grade to ascend 
the Crab Tree Run route, the 
starting point for the 17-Mile 
Grade was in West Virginia be- 
tween Piedmont and Keyser. The 
grade crossed the Potomac River 
on a high masonry arch bridge, 
followed the Savage River for a 
short distance, and then turned 
into the valley of Crab Tree Run. 
Normally when a roadway is 
built on a hillside, earth cut out 
of one side of the route is used as 
fill on the adjacent side. How- 
ever, the hillside of the land on 
the route of the 17-Mile Grade 
was a sheer drop of almost 300 
feet in many places. The result 
was that most of the roadbed for 
the proposed railroad had to be 
chiseled out of solid rock. The 
same was true for Cranberry 
Grade, the grade descending 
westward from Terra Alta. 
Passing through the “glades” 
presented another unique prob- 
lem. There was plenty of earth 
available for building a railroad 
bed, but it would sink out of sight 
in the marsh areas under the 
weight of a locomotive and train 
of cars. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, every marshin the “glades” 
had a low trestle built over it; 
then dirt would be dumped over 
the ends and side of the trestle 
until it was completely covered, 
giving a stability which could 
not be achieved otherwise. 
Labor for building the rail- 
road westward was abundant. 
The Irish Potato Famine resulted 
in amass exodus from that coun- 
try to the United States, and 
Irish workmen provided most of 
the labor necessary to build the 
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“Irish Cemetery” beside the railroad, west of Terra Alta 


railroad through this area and 
onward to the Ohio River. 

What happened to these 
people when the railroad was 
finished? They stayed on in vari- 
ous localities of Maryland and 
West Virginia. For the next cen- 
tury these hearty Irishmen and 
their descendents stayed to main- 
tain the railroad they had built 
and run the trains on it. 

“Trish Cemetery” 

There is a cemetery located 
beside the tracks on Cranberry 
Grade, about 4 or 5 miles west of 
Terra Alta, which had been given 
the local name of “Irish Cem- 
etery” because of the number of 
former railroad workers and their 
families who are buried there. 
Most railroaders know where it 
is, and perhaps that is the most 
important fact about its exist- 
ence. In it the Irish who helped 
build the railroad through 
Preston County now sleep be- 
neath the soil beside the railroad 


they helped to build. 

Surprisingly, although the 
majority of the Irish were Catho- 
lic, no church or chapel ever ex- 
isted there. Time has obliterated 
the reason why thecemetery was 
begun around 1860; perhaps it 
started with the burial ofa track- 
man who died there. 

By tradition, most of the in- 
terments in the cemetery were 
handled with the cooperation of 
railroad officials. The funeral 
mass would take place at a Catho- 
lic church; afterwards, the cas- 
ket would be taken to the rail- 
road station and loaded on a pas- 
senger train called the local “ac- 
commodation.” Then the priest, 
family, and friends would board 
the train and make the rail trip 
to the cemetery. 

Since there were a number of 
passenger trains running in 
those days, after the interment 
of the deceased a passenger train 
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Crabtree Run as it looks today at Swanton 


The Crabtree Run Route 


When the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad came into Garrett 
County it came through the pass 
cut through the mountains by 
the Savage River. Then, by way 
of the famous 17-Mile Grade, it 
followed the valley of Crabtree 
Run to the summit at Altamont. 
No doubt, Chief Engineer Ben- 
jamin H. Latrobe and his sur- 
veyors explored several of the 
tributaries of the Savage River 
before settling on the Crabtree 
Run route. 

It is uncertain whether or not 
they knew of previous surveys in 
this area 20 years before, but in 
choosing the Crabtree route, they 
were following in the footsteps of 
surveyors for the proposed canal 
from Washington, D.C., to the 


Ohio River, called the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. 

A canal to the Midwest had 
been a dream of businessmen for 
three quarters of a century. 
George Washington, on his vari- 
ous trips to western Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, was con- 
stantly making notes of local riv- 
ers which might make a good 
canal route. 

In 1824 a group of men came 
into the Green Glades area of 
Garrett County seeking a canal 
route. One which they consid- 
ered was a route which would 
come up Crabtree Run from Sav- 
age River, the same one which 
Latrobe and his surveyors chose 
20 years later in the 1840s. 
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Type of wagon used on the National Road 


Not Everyone Was Happy 


November 5, 1842, was a holi- 
day in Cumberland; crowds of 
people thronged into the town to 
see the arrival of the first rail- 
road train. It was the beginning 
of anew era for the Queen City of 
the Alleghenies. The holiday at- 
mosphere prevailed and every- 
one was happy; well, no, not ev- 
eryone was happy. 

True, it was the beginning of 
something new for many of the 
people in Cumberland, but it was 
also the beginning of the end for a 
select group of men. These were 
the “wagoners,” drivers of teams 
over the National Road. Their live- 
lihood was slowly vanishing. Their 
wagon terminus was Wheeling on 
the Ohio River, and the railroad’s 
future terminus was the same 
place. Granted, there were still a 
few years to go, and it would take 
a long time for the railroad to 
conquer the mountains, but even- 
tually it would happen. 


When the National Road west- 
ward from Cumberland was be- 
gun, the railroad did not even 
exist. The wagoners could count 
on haulage from Baltimore to 
Wheeling. It was a profitable live- 
lihood that kept increasing as 
the road moved westward. How- 
ever, 10 years after the road was 
completed, the railroad was be- 
gun. The railroad took a long 
time to reach Cumberland, but it 
eventually happened, and the 
wagoners could see that some- 
day it would get to Wheeling. 

Their lament was voiced in a 
song they used to sing in taverns 
at night. 

“Now all ye jolly wagoners, 
who have got good wives, 

Go home to your farms, and 
spend your lives. 

When your corn is all cribbed, 
and your small grain is good, 

You'll have nothing to do but 
curse the railroad.” 
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But Nobody 
Got Paid 


When the railroad was being 
pushed westward through the Al- 
legheny Mountains the adminis- 
tration and engineer offices fol- 
lowed the work in a special train. 
One of the cars in this special 
train was the paymaster/ 
timekeeper’s car. Called the “pay 
car,” the laborers would come to it 
on pay day to collect their wages. 

After the railroad was com- 
pleted, the “pay car” system be- 
came a convenient way to pay 
the track gangs spread along the 
railroad. On payday ashort train 
would go over the railroad witha 
“pay car” at the back end, and it 
would stop at designated places 
to pay the men their wages. Be- 
cause it ran on the main line of 
the railroad, the “pay car” train 
would often be put into a siding 
to allow other trains to pass it 
without being delayed. 

One day in 1897 a wreck oc- 
curred at the Oakland Station. 
The “pay car” train was east- 
bound and running late so the 
engineer of the freight train 
closely following the “pay car” 
train assumed that it would be 
put into the siding at Oakland, 
but it was not. 

The freight train wasn’t trav- 
eling very fast so the engineer let 
it “roll” without applying the 
breaks after crossing Bridge No. 
88 over the Youghiogheny River. 
When the train rounded the 
curve just west of town, the engi- 
neer saw to his horror that the 
“pay car” train was still on the 
main track at the station in Oak- 
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“Lost 
Battalion” At 
Skipnish 


by William O. Treacy, Lt. 
Col., Air Force Ret. 
Ed. Note: Skipnish, near Hutton, 
is the name given:to the location 
where the change of the railroad 
started. “Bull” Treacy has an excel- 
lent story about the railroad and 
what took place there during WWII. 

One morning in March 1943 
people were amazed to see hun- 
dreds of soldiers on the streets of 
downtown Oakland. 

I was a junior in high school 
at the time and worked at the 
Cover Farm store on Alder Street. 
It was my job to go down and 
open up the store in the morning. 
As I walked down Second Street 
to go to work, I could see soldiers 
milling around everywhere. It 
was so early that neither 
Hinebaugh’s Restaurant, Bill’s 
Barn, or Glotfelty’s was open. 

I got the impression that the 
soldiers were just as bewildered 
to be in Oakland as the people 
were bewildered to see them. 
Later in the day, the whole story 
of their arrival came out, and for 
a short time they became "the 
lost battalion at Skipnish." 

For those who aren’t familiar 
with the name, "Skipnish" is a 
place on the railroad between 
Hutton and Oakland — sort of out 
in the middle of nowhere. There 
is alsoa place with asimilar name 
near Fort Meade, Md. Somehow, 
the officer in charge of the sol- 
diers got mixed up and insisted 
that our Skipnish was where his 
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Confederate soldiers could not destroy the stone bridge. 


Battle Of Bloomington Bridge 


The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was a vital transportation 
link during the Civil War. His- 
tory shows that for the very first 
time railroads were employed in 
the massive movement of sol- 
diers and equipment. Prior to 
the Civil War, generals were 
faced with long marches and 
plagued by almost insurmount- 
able problems of keeping troops 
supplied while moving from one 
place to another. However, by 
using railroads they could move 
troops hundreds of miles .... al- 
most overnight. 

Running east and west, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad’s 
route roughly paralleled the di- 
vision line between the Union 
and Confederacy. As a transpor- 
tation link, it meant that Union 
generals could counteract any 
Confederate military move along 
a 400 mile “front.” 

Obviously, the Confederate 


generals also recognized the im- 
portance of the railroad and, that 
as a transportation link for the 
Union, it had many week spots. 
Destroying bridges was a very 
easy way to disrupt transporta- 
tion, and the big stone arch bridge 
at Bloomington represented an 
excellent target. 
Confederate Raiders 

On May 5, 1864, McNeill’s 
Rangers appeared in Bloom- 
ington. The first thing they did 
was capture a small freight train 
at the Bioomington Station. A 
small group of the Rangers un- 
coupled the locomotive and rode it 
eastward to Piedmont. There they 
forced the surrender of a small 
Union garrison. Then the troops 
began the destruction of the 
railroad’s facilities at Piedmont. 

They set fires which destroyed 
seven machine shops, nine locomo- 
tives, and over 100 loaded railroad 
cars. In less than an hour they did 
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_more than a million dollars worth 
of damage to the railroad. 

Unexpectedly, a passenger 
train from the west came down 
the grade to Bloomington and it 
was alsocaptured. Among the pas- 
sengers on the train were 100 
Union soldiers. The small group of 
Confederate soldiers bluffed the 
Union soldiers into surrendering. 

Meanwhile, two additional ac- 
tions were taking place — one by 
Union forces and the other by 
Confederate forces. 

A small group of Rangers 
planted explosives in the arch of 
the stone bridge. Their work was 
in vain, however, for when they 
fired the explosives the bridge 
did not collapse. 

A message had been sent from 
Piedmont to New Creek ( Keyser, 
W.Va.) about the raid of McNeill’s 
Rangers. Upon its reception, 75 
Union soldiers set out for Pied- 
mont. When they arrived there, 
they found that the Confederate 
soldiers had already left. They 
moved on to Bloomington and, 
catching them by surprise, fired 
on the Confederate soldiers. 

Faced with what they thought 
was a much larger force, 
McNeill’s Rangers departed, and 
the Battle of Bloomington Bridge 
became one more event in the 
history of the Civil War. 
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troops were to get off the train. 

So those poor soldiers got off 
the train in the middle of the 
night and walked through the 
darkness all the way to Oakland. 
Later in the day they left on 
another train, and when they got 
to Fort Meade, I am sure the 
officer who made them get off at 
Skipnish was not a popular man. 
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running in the opposite direction 
would be “flagged down” and the 
mourners would return home on it. 

When people see this old cem- 
etery they realize that history of 
the Potato Famine emigration 
and years of hard labor are re- 
corded on each one of the tomb- 
stones in the cemetery. Many of 
the inscriptions tell of counties 
and families left behind in Ire- 
land years ago. 

Judging by the dates still vis- 
ible on the tombstones, most of 
the burials took place over a 35- 
year period from 1860 to 1895. 
Although the last burial took place 
almost acentury ago, descendents 
have not forgotten the last rest- 
ing place of their ancestors; the 
cemetery is well maintained. 

Inscribed on many tomb- 
stones are the names of Irish 
counties such as Mayo, Galway, 
and Kerry. Also engraved are 
typical Irish family names; whole 
groups of O’Briens, O’Donnells, 
McDoughs are buried in the cem- 
etery. Many of the Irish counties 
named on the tombstones repre- 
sent some of the western hill 
country of Ireland. Like all hill 
people, the ones who came from 
Ireland possessed a certain 
amount of ruggedness. Many of 
them lived well into old age. One 
lady buried there in 1891, Nora 
Lynch, lived to be 102 years old. 

Seemingly, the land beside the 
railroad west of Terra Alta is a 
remote place, but it is not. The 
constant rumble of passing freight 
trains breaks the silence of the 
hills, and the whistle salute from 
the locomotives guarantees that 
the Irish railroaders of a former 
century are not forgotten. 
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fron Horse Fair Indians In Oakland4 





Indians from the 1927 Iron 
Horse Fair stopped in Oakland. 


In the fall of 1927 the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad cel- 
ebrated its 100 anniversary 
with a mammoth exposition at 
Halethorp, near Baltimore, Md. 
Officially called “Centenary Ex- 
position and Pageant,” it quickly 
got the unofficial title of “Iron 
Horse Fair.” 

The exposition received an 
enormous amount of publicity 
and was so popular that it was 
extended an additional week. 
People of Oakland got a view of 
the fair’s popular Indian Train 
when it traveled westward re- 
turning the Indians to the reser- 
vation in Montana. It was learned 
that the train would pass through 
Oakland on Sunday afternoon, 
October 23, 1927, and arrange- 
ments were made for it to stop 
briefly in town. 

It was estimated that over 1,500 
people crowded into the station 
area that afternoon tosee the train 
and the Indians. Finally, at 2:05 
p.m., with whistles blowing, the 


old-fashioned locomotive and 
helper engine came over the Sec- 
ond Street crossing and pulled into 
the Oakland Station. 

When the train stopped, many 
of the Indians, dressed in native 
costumes, got off the train to 
stretch their legs and mingle with 
the crowd. Some of the adult In- 
dians passed out brochures which 
described their reservation in 
Montana. 

There were four Indian chiefs 
on the train, but most outstand- 
ing was Chief Two Gun White 
Calf. Before leaving town, the 
four chiefs posed for their photo- 
graph on the platform of the last 
coach with Mayor Lawrence 
Fraley and “Republican” editor 
Benj. H. Sincell. 

The planned 10 minute stop 
stretched into 15 minutes before 
everyone got back on board again, 
and the train pulled away from 
the Oakland Station. However, 
hundreds of people who hadn’t 
been able to go see the exposition 
in Baltimore got a brief glimpse 
of one part of the Iron Horse Fair. 
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land. He applied the brakes, but 
it was too late to stop. 

Witnesses said that it took 
almost a minute for the slow 
moving freight train to cover the 
distance before crashing into the 
“pay car.” That brief period gave 
everyone on the “pay car” time to 
scramble to safety. 

Photographs show a jumbled 
mass of twisted steel and broken 
railroad cars piled on top of each 
other in front of the station. 
Miraculously, nobody was seri- 
ously injured in the train wreck, 
but nobody got paid either. 


eis os 
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Street in Corinth, W. Va., which once was the railroad 


Railroad To Streets And 


County Roads 


What happens to abandoned 
railroad track beds? For a “main 
line” railroad such as the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, quite 
often a deep, wide groove in the 
earth will show where a railroad 
track once existed. In more ur- 
ban locations, the old railroad 
track beds have been turned into 
town streets or county roads. 

A good example of such a 
change is to be found in the 
Hutton, Md./Corinth, W.Va., 
area, where the B&O Railroad 
crosses the state boundary line. 
At Hutton the old railroad bed 
has become a County Road; in 
Corinth, the old location has be- 
come an unnamed Street. 

One hundred fifty years ago 
the “Camelback” locomotive 
pulled the trains over the moun- 
tains. These sturdy locomotives 


could easily negotiate the many 
curves laid out by the original 
builders of the railroad, which 
generally followed the general 
contours of the countryside. How- 
ever, with the increased size of 
the locomotives, it became more 
desirable to reduce the number 
of curves wherever possible. 

In keeping with this reduc- 
tion of curves, the B&O decided 
to produce, as near as possible, a 
straight line from east of Hutton 
to Terra Alta, W.Va., west of 
Corinth. The result was a mas- 
sive “fill” in Maryland, a deep 
“cut” in West Virginia, and short- 
ening the total distance of the 
railroad line through that area. 

Today, the abandoned railroad 
bed in Maryland has become a 
County Road, and in West Vir- 
ginia an unnamed Street. 
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Last “Evening Train East” 


To “call in” the flagman at the 
rear of the train the engineer 
blew four long blasts on the die- 
sel locomotive’s horn and fol- 
lowed with two short ones. Then 
the train slowly moved forward 
as spectators on the station plat- 
form waved “good-by” to the train 
crew and passengers. Once more 
the engineer sounded the 
locomotive’s horn as the train 
approached the Second Street 
crossing. Quickly, the train 
passed under the Oak Street 
bridge and disappeared into the 
April twilight. 

It was the evening of April 30, 
1971, and the “Evening Train 
East,” B&O Railroad No. 12, had 


made its final departure from. 


the Oakland Station, ending 120 
years of passenger service to the 
town of Oakland. 

Gradual Discontinuance 

In the years following World 
War II, the railroad gradually 
discontinued the number of pas- 
senger trains serving Oakland. 
The first trains to be taken off 
the regular schedule were the 
local ones, which had been added 
during the war to handle the 
additional traffic of those years. 
To offset the loss of revenue from 
these discontinued trains, the 
railroad added the “super” day- 
time train called the Cincin- 
natian, which ran through Oak- 
land until the 1950s. 

Then, for the next ten years, 
more passenger trains were dis- 
continued until only two of them 
remained: westbound train No. 
11 and eastbound train No. 12. 
Finally came the announcement 
that even these two trains would 
be discontinued. Their last trips 


through Oakland were scheduled 
for Friday, April 30, 1971. 
Afternoon Train West 
No. 11 

No. 11 was a westbound train, 
which stopped in Oakland dur- 
ing the early afternoon. When it 
made its final run about 20 pas- 
sengers got off in town. They 
were “rail fans” who wanted to 
ride on No. 11 on its last trip on 
April 30. Presumably, they had 
gotten on board the train at one 
of the stations east of Oakland. 
However, there were a number 
of “rail fans” who remained on 
board No. 11 to ride it to Grafton, 
W.Va. There they could get 
onboard No. 12 for its final east- 
bound trip. 

Ten Oakland people who were 
“rail fans” got on board No. 11 
before it left town and rode to 
Grafton. Later, they returned to 
town on No. 12. 

Memories 

Conversation among the “rail 
fans” naturally turned to a se- 
ries of “do you remember” sto- 
ries about B&O trains. Many of 
the Oakland fans recalled sum- 
mer nights of the late 1930s and 
going to the station to “watch 
the diesel come in.” The west- 
bound National Limited arrived 
in Oakland shortly before 11 
p.m., and walking to the station 
to see it arrive was a pleasant 
way to end asummer evening. It 
was a social affair reminiscent of 
Sunday afternoons half a cen- 
tury before when people of Oak- 
land would stroll to the station 
and watch the trains arrive. 

“Watching the diesel come in” 
also involved a bit of the “ro- 
mance of the rails.” Oakland was 
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not a scheduled stop for the Na- 
tional Limited; however, passen- 
gers who bought their tickets in 
Washington or east could request 
that the train stopin town. When 
a stop was to be made, the train 
conductor told the engineer about 
the stop using a one-way interior 
system that blew a little whistle 
in the cab of the locomotive. The 
engineer would reply to the con- 
ductor by blowing the diesel lo- 
comotive horn. 

And so, on the nights when 
the National Limited was going 
to make a stop in Oakland, the 
engineer was engaged in blow- 
ing the diesel locomotive horn all 
the way from Weber’s to the Sec- 
ond Street crossing. 

The “Blue Goose” 

Then there was the “Blue 
Goose,” a nick-name given to the 
locomotive of a post-war passen- 
ger train called the Cincinnatian. 

For years, the B&O Railroad 
had been trying to improve the 
efficiency of its coal-burning 
steam locomotives. Despite the 
fact that diesel locomotives had 
made their appearance on the 
scene, “old hands” were still 
championing steam power. Prior 
to World War II, the New York 
Central had produced a steam 
locomotive to pull one of its high 
speed passenger trains. 

After the war, the B&O put a 
streamlined steam locomotive 
into service pulling the new 
Cincinnatian passenger train. 
The locomotive and cars of the 
train were painted blue, and, as 
with the uniqueness of nick- 
names, the locomotive was called 
the “Blue Goose.” 

Like the National Limited, 
Oakland was not a scheduled 
stop of the Cincinnatian; how- 


ever, “important people” from 
Oakland could always arrange 
for it to stop either eastbound or 
westbound. This stop always cre- 
ated an interesting few minutes 
for the casual observer because 
the train conductor always 
seemed to take it as a personal 
affront that the train was stopped 
in Oakland. There was always 
some kind of a disgruntled reply 
from the conductor, no matter 
what the passengers said to him 
as they got off the train. 
Train No. 12 

Train No. 12, the eastbound 
“Evening Train East,” was prob- 
ably the most popular passenger 
train to stop in Oakland because 
it provided a convenient service 
to Washington and points east. 
Passengers would begin to gather 
in the station’s waiting room 
some time after 6 p.m. for the 
6:30 departure of the train. Of 
course, the opening words of any 
conversation after entering the 
station was the question “Is the 
train on time?” Then there would 
be greetings or introductions to 
other people gathered in the 
waiting room. Often people were 
there with weekend guests who 
were returning home after a 
pleasant visit to Oakland. 

Another reason for the popu- 
larity of train No. 12 was the 
convenience of mailing a letter 
at the last minute. In those days 
normal mail delivery was ona 
“next day” basis. The station 
agent would always accept let- 
ters to be put on the train up toa 
few minutes before the train ar- 
rived. He would take it with him 
along with the other mail and 
express to be put on the mail car 
of the train. Even at the last 
minute if a person raced down 
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the station platform with a letter 
in his hand to give to the postal 
employee of the mail car, it would 
be accepted. Next day the letter 
would be delivered in Washing- 
ton or Baltimore during the regu- 
lar rounds of a mail carrier in 
that city. 

After carefully checking his 
watch and the clock on the wall, 
the station agent would call out 
“evening train east” to the people 
in the waiting room of the sta- 
tion and the exodus onto the sta- 
tion platform would begin. As 
the passengers walked across the 
tracks to the eastbound waiting 
section they would be followed 
by one or two baggage carts with 
mail and express items on them. 

Finally, there would be a long 
blast of a train’s whistle as No. 
12 rounded the curve west of the 
station and slowly came to astop 
beside the platform. 

And On April 30, 1971 

“All aboard” was the conduc- 
tor’s call toindicate that the train 
was about to depart. Thus, there 
was a very nostalgic moment on 
April 30, 1971, when the conduc- 
tor of No. 12, the “evening train 
east," called “all aboard” for the 
last time and the train pulled out 
of the station. 

The “evening train east” was 
gone forever, but it and all the 
others left behind 
a trainload of 4 
memories 
for the 
people 
of Oak- 
land. : 





The Garretts 


Any series of articles about 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
would be incomplete without 
mentioning Robert Garrett 
(1783-1857) and his two sons, 
Henry S. Garrett (1818-1867) 
and John W. Garrett (1820-1884). 
The Garrett story is the typical 
American success story of a fam- 
ily which immigrated to America 
and in succeeding generations 
became banking and industrial 
leaders. 

Robert Garrett 

Robert Garrett was born in 
Ireland in 1783, the youngest of 
six children. The family emi- 
grated to America in 1790. 
Robert’s father died during the 
crossing of the Atlantic Ocean. 
His mother purchased a farm in 
the Cumberland Valley of Penn- 
sylvania and later moved to one 
near Middletown, in Washing- 
ton County, Pa. 

Robert’s first venture into busi- 
ness was in 1799 when he and an 
older brother traveled into the Ohio 
River country as far as the mouth 
of the Muskingum River. Because 
of the intense cold, the two broth- 
ers spent most of the winter in an 
Indian hut. In the spring they 
returned home loaded with furs, 
and an unusual knowledge of what 
could be traded or sold on the 
expanding American frontier. In 
brief, Robert was awakened to the 
“Importance of the West.” 

In 1801 Robert Garrett trav- 
eled to Baltimore to learn about 
business, moving from the posi- 
tion of a clerk to a partner in a 
small business. Bythe year 1819, 
after a series of back and forth 
moves, Robert Garrett had 
opened his own mercantile busi- 
ness in Baltimore. Although he 
dealt with local people, his first 
large customers were country 
storekeepers he had known in 
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Pennsylvania. Through them he 
bought all the products that came 
from the frontier farms and in 
return, shipped west everything 
that could be sold in village 
stores. Within four years his busi- 
ness had grown so much that he 
leased a three-story warehouse 
in Baltimore. 

Robert Garrett, along with 
other Baltimore merchants, was 
engaged in import and export 
business, also. For example, im- 
porting coffee from Haiti and sell- 
ing flour to Boston. In addition to 
expanding business, Robert 
Garrett invested money in trans- 
portation enterprises such as the 
York and Gettysburg Turnpike 
Company. 

Yet, all of the business men in 
Baltimore were looking westward 
to obtain a share of the business 
from the enlarging interior of the 
nation. They were competing with 
other East Coast port cities to 
obtain as much business as pos- 
sible. They felt they had an ad- 
vantage over some because they 
were closest to the great rivers 
beyond the mountains. From this 
feeling grew the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and Robert 
Garrett’s involvement with it. 

Robert Garrett and Sons 

In 1840 Henry and John 
Garrett officially joined their 
father’s mercantile and invest- 
ment business. The name of the 
company was changed to “Rob- 
ert Garrett and Sons.” Henry S. 
Garrett became the “inside man” 
ofthe pair, while John W. Garrett 
preferred to be outside and 
tended to specialize in the west- 
ern phases of the business, 
watching shipments westward 
over the great National Road. 

Soon both young men were 
embarking on a variety of busi- 
ness ventures, including invest- 
ments in bonds and other securi- 
ties. During the middle 1840s 


they began acting as Baltimore 
harbor brokers between shippers 
and ship owners, agreeing to fill 
a vessel at a specific rate in ex- 
change for a commission. 

Meanwhile, the Garretts were 
constantly monitoring the physi- 
cal and financial affairs of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and helped it in two ways — they 
used their investment outlets to 
sell bonds to finance the con- 
struction of the railroad from 
Cumberland to Wheeling and 
gave it more efficient leadership 
by joining the board of directors. 
John W. Garrett became so ac- 
tive in management of the rail- 
road that he was elected presi- 
dent in 1858. Unfortunately, his 
father, Robert Garrett, did not 
live to see his son become presi- 
dent because he died on Febru- 
ary 4, 1857. 

Civil War 

It was probably due to John 
W. Garrett’s age and vitality that 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
continued to operate all during 
the Civil War. The strong leader- 
ship which he exerted prior to the 
war meant that he had built up 
an organization of good men all 
along the length of the rail line. 

Threats against the railroad 
began almost as soon as the war 
started. For example, in Balti- 
more in April 1861 soldiers from 
a Massachusetts regiment were 
fired upon as they traveled 
through the city to get to the 
B&O Station. Many miles of the 
railroad traveled through Vir- 
ginia along the Potomac River 
and through the mountains to 
the Ohio River. The governor of 
Virginia threatened to take pos- 
session of all the track in his 
state if federal troops were trans- 
ported over the railroad. John 
Garrett got aletter signed by 100 
southern sympathizers, threat- 
ening to blow up every bridge 
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and destroy the track if another 
northern soldier were carried on 
the rail line. 

However, John W. Garrett was 
not easily frightened, and as a 
vital east-west railroad the Balti- 
more and Ohio carried federal 
troops and supplies all during the 
war. Never before in the history 
of the world had massive num- 
bers of troops been moved from 
one location to another so quickly. 

Famous Photograph 

Garrett learned that Lincoln 
planned to visit the Army of the 
Potomac at Antietam, Maryland, 
located near the railroad as it 
ran up the Potomac River, and 
offered to provide a special train 
for the president. Lincoln ac- 
cepted the offer and, since the 
famous photographer Mathew 
Brady went along on the trip, the 
result was a photograph of 
Abraham Lincoln, General 
McClellan, and John W. Garrett 
standing together in the Army’s 
encampment. 

Postwar Years 

After the end of the Civil War 
John W. Garrett continued his 
strong leadership of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. The 
west was still expanding, and 
the railroads of the nation were 
following closely behind the early 
settlers. For the B&O it meant 
more freight moving east and 
west and, to accommodate the 
increase in traffic, the mainline 
of the railroad was “double 
tracked.” In addition, the rail- 
road purchased or worked out 
lease agreements with other rail- 
roads west of the Ohio River. 
Soon the railroad had a termi- 
nus at Chicago and another one 
at East St. Louis. 

There was acorresponding in- 
crease in passenger traffic, and 
eastern United States was en- 
tering into the “resort hotel era.” 
Passenger train fares made it 
inexpensive to get away from the 


heat of the cities for the cool air 
of the mountain ranges. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
took advantage of this trend and 
constructed resort hotels at Deer 
Park and Oakland. 

John W. Garrett had a long 
relationship with the western 
part of Allegany County, andthe 
railroad had stimulated the 
economy of the region. Thus, 
when the county was divided in 
1872, the newly formed county 
was named Garrett County in 
honor of the railroad’s president. 
He had a liking for the town of 
Oakland and, after his brother 
Henry died in 1867, built the 
Garrett Memorial Church in 
Oakland in 1868 to honor his 
memory. (It is now occupied by 
the congregation of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Parish.) 

Heritage Of The Garretts 

John W. Garrett had a sum- 
mer home at Deer Park. In Sep- 
tember 1884 he became ill, and 
died on the 26" of that month. 
His son, Robert Garrett, became 
president of the Railroad two 
months after his father’s death. 
Years later, he died at the Garrett 
Cottage in Deer Park in 1896. 
The descendents of the first Rob- 
ert Garrett continued to be in- 
volved in railroad matters for 
many generations. 

Over the years, the Garrett 
family had amassed several for- 
tunes, and invested it in land as 
well as a variety of enterprises. 
One piece of their land in Garrett 
County extended from Her- 
rington Manor to Swallow Falls. 
The grandsons of John W. 
Garrett donated this land to the 
State of Maryland as a forest for 
public use. Today it is known as 
Garrett State Forest. 

Many of the facts for this article 
came from the book Robert Garrett & 
Sons, Harold A. Williams, Baltimore, 


1965. It was loaned to the editor by 
the Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sherwood. 
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A Railroad Memory 


By Roselle Gow 


I live in Mtn. Lake Park, and 
can clearly hear a train as it ap- 
proaches the road crossing to Loch 
Lynn. Then, after it has passed, 
Icanstill hear the “tooooot, toooot” 
of the whistle as it gradually 
leaves the area. Years ago, I used 
to be able to hear the engine’s 
bell, but it either is not rung or 
else the engines have smaller bells 
that don’t ring as loud as they 
used to. However, as the train 
comes closer to and closer to our 
area, I can hear the rumble of the 
cars and the “de wa de wa de wa” 
of the wheels as they slide back 
and forth, left and right over the 
rails. 

Of course, all of this brings 
back an incident that happened 
on a train ride our family took 
during World War II, when the 
train was too overloaded to reach 
the top of the 17 Mile Grade. It 
was on a trip from Brunswick to 
Oakland to visit my grandpar- 
ents, Thomas and Odessa Bishoff. 

There was gasoline rationing 
in those days, and Father drove 
our car over to Brunswick where 
we caught the train for Oakland. 
There were five of us, counting 
my father, mother, sister, bro- 
ther, and myself. That day the 
train was packed with service- 
men from all branches of the 
Armed Forces. As I recall, there 
were even some women in uni- 
form on the train, too. 

In railroad terminology, this 
kind of a train was called a “lo- 
cal” because it stopped at a num- 
ber of stations along the way. To 
me as a little girl, it seemed to 
take forever to get to Cumber- 
land. Finally, it reached Keyser, 
West Virginia, and headed up 
the mountain on the famous “17 
Mile Grade.” 


We would soon be in Oakland, 
or sO everyone in my family 
thought. Unfortunately, the over- 
loaded train couldn’t make it all 
the way up the hill. It kept going 
slower and slower, and finally 
stopped. 

After the train sat there for a 
long time, the conductor came 
through and asked all of the men 
on the train to get off and walk 
up the tracks beside it. This 
seemed to be the only way the 
engine could pull it up an ex- 
tremely steep part of the hill. I 
recall that when this announce- 
ment was made, my brother said, 
“m a man. I’m going to get off 
the train and walk.” Of course 
my mother said, “Stay right 
where are. You are not getting 
off this train.” 

Once more the train was able 
to move, and I can still remem- 
ber how strange it seemed to 
look out of the train window and 
see the men trudging along be- 
side the train in the snow. After 
it reached a less steep part of the 
grade, they got on again, and we 
finally reached Oakland. It was 
with a lot of joy that Grandpa 
Bishoff met us in his ’24 Over- 
land, loaded up our baggage, and 
took us to his home. 

Over the years I’ve wondered 
if any of the men who had to walk 
beside the train as it slowly went 
up the grade are still alive and 
remember the experience. People 
who have heard my story don’t 
know whether to believe it or 
not. Some time ago, I spoke to 
Mrs. Polly Hanst about the train 
ride and she said that she had 
heard that parts of the 17 Mile 
Grade were steeper that others 
and it could have happened as I 
have described it. 
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Eagle on display in museum 


The Courthouse Eagle 


It withstood sunshine of sum- 
mer and freezing storms of win- 
ter in Garrett County for over 70 
years, but no one knew of the 
terrible toll which the weather 
took on the American Eagle 
mounted on the dome of the 
Garrett County Courthouse in 
Oakland. When courthouse reno- 
vations began in the late 1970s, 
the terrible physical condition of 
this Emblem of Liberty was dis- 
covered. 

The worst deterioration was 
in the wings of the giant bird; 
they measured eight feet from tip 
totip. The reinforcing metal which 
attached these heavy wings to 
the body had deteriorated to the 
point that it could hardly hold the 
wings in place. Finally, the statue 
was removed in July 1982 and 
was sent to Giannetti’s Studio in 
the Brentwood area, near Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a model for a new 
one. 

Eventually, the old eagle was 
given to the Garrett County His- 


torical Society for the old mu- 
seum on Center Street in Oak- 
land. When the museum was 
moved downtown a problem arose 
over where to put the courthouse 
eagle. Along with this problem 
came a second one of how to re- 
pair the damage done by years of 
Garrett County weather. Mr. 
George Scheffel of the Allegheny 
Welding and Machine Inc. volun- 
teered to repair the eagle’s wings. 

The result was beyond expec- 
tation. Mr. Scheffel not only re- 
paired the wings but gave the 
eagle a coat of bronze paint, 
mounted it on a special column, 
and moved it into the big front 
room of the museum. 

Now the old eagle has its regal 
stance once more, with its big 
wings extending over the heads 
of visitors to the museum. At 
night, a special spotlight shines 
on it, so that any one looking 
through the large front window of 
the museum can see the court- 
house eagle in all of its glory. 
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Victorian Porch 


Design based on photographs of the Deer Park Hotel 


When the Historical Society 
acquired the Miller’s Market lot 
next to the Museum in 1999, the 
question arose, “What can we do 
withit?” A number of ideas were 
put forth; finally, the gift of the 
Deer Park Hotel gazebo set the 
theme of creating a Victorian- 
like park. Once the gazebo and 
gas house were in place, 1t was 
decided to build a miniature Vic- 
torian porch based on photo- 
graphs of the Deer Park Hotel. 
The design included features 
such as the Hotel porch railing 
and columns. In order to parallel 
certain Victorian features of the 
Hotel, a dormer with a mansard 
roof was built above the porch. 

Work on the replicated porch 
was begun during the first week 
in August by Murphy Bros. Con- 
struction Co., with the columns 
being placed on concrete footers 
and framing for the porch follow- 
ing within a day. Soon the porch 
roof was completed and the man- 
sard dormer was “framed-up” on 
top of it. 

A common feature of many 
buildings of the 1870s was “board 
and batten” siding on the exte- 
rior; this was true for both the 
Deer Park Hotel and the Oak- 
land Hotel, so the exterior wall of 
the Museum building was cov- 
ered with this kind of siding do- 
nated by Mr. Criss Cluss, new 
owner of Beachy Lumber Co., 
Oakland. The downstairs win- 
dows (which are small) were 
covered in the process; but the 
second story windows were left 
uncovered, with an ornamental 
frame put around each one of 


them. 

By the last week in Septem- 
ber, construction work was com- 
pleted. A week later the wood- 
work painting by Clary Bros. was 
completed using the same colors 
as had been used on the old Deer 
Park Hotel. 

The porch would not have been 
a true representative of the Vic- 
torian era of the Deer Park Hotel 
without the donation of a num- 
ber of items. Donations were as 
follows: original Deer Park Ho- 
tel station sign donated by Carl 
and Helena Thrasher; part ofthe 
board and batten material by 
Chriss Cluss of Cluss Lumber 
Co.; double doors and door frame 
by Bob and Dixie Moore of Deer 
Park; antique brass door hard- 
ware by Bob and Leanna Beal; 
cast aluminum coach lamps on 
porch by David Moe of TCI; an- 
tique copper lightning rod for 
roof by Mike and Jean Clinton of 
McHenry; antique shutters by 
Bob and Gretchen Shaffer; plus 
many, many personal and group 
donations of cash. 

Additional bricks are now 
needed to connect the porch with 
the walkway from the gazebo to 
the gas house. It is suggested 
that personal name bricks, such 
as are in the Second Street side- 
walk, be sold primarily to former 
and present residents of Deer 
Park. See the centerfold order 
blank for price of bricks. 

Additional bricks are needed 
for the ramp to connect the east 
end of the porch with Second 
Street. It is suggested that per- 
sonal name bricks be sold prima 
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rily to members of the Historical 
Society. See the centerfold order 


blank for price of bricks. 


Web Site 
Information 


Society's News Sheet 
www.thegladesstar.or 





Web page with historic items 
www.deepcreektimes.com 

Garrett County history 
www.rootsweb.com/ 

mdgarrett/garrett.html 

The Republican Newspaper 
www.therepublicannews.com 

Chamber of Commerce 
www.garrettchamber.com 





Spruce Forest Events 


tmorg an@s prucefore st.org 


Editor: The Glades Star 
jgrant@mail.gcnet.net 


Museum 
Winter Hours 


Beginning on January 1, 2002, 
the Historical Society’s Museum 
in Oakland will return to its win- 
ter schedule of opening on Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 


Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to contribute to 
the Museum Fund as a donation 
or memorial are asked to send 
them to: 

Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Sec. 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 





Christmas 
Books 


See the selection of books for 
sale as Christmas presents be- 
ginning on page 462. Order blank 
is on the centerfold sheet. 
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Telephone 


Telephone number for Mu- 
seum and Society headquarters. 
301-334 — 3226 
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September 
Fund-Raising 
Dinner 


On Thursday evening, Sept. 
27, 110 friends and members of 
the Historical Society attended 
the September Fund-Raising 
Dinner at Will O’ the Wisp. Since 
this year marks the 150" year 
since the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad came through Garrett 
County, Will O’ the Wisp man- 
ager Martin Heise suggested a 
menu for the dinner based on a 
meal which would have been 
served on a railroad dining car. 

Terry Helbig and other mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee 
agreed that there could be some 
excellent food items served from 
a Dining Car menu, and, with 
their OK, Heise produced a won- 
derful meal. 

After the meal was over, Presi- 
dent Robert Boal spoke for sev- 
eral minutes on the Victorian 
porch under construction at the 
museum building in Oakland. In- 
cluded in his remarks were words 
of thanks to members of the Soci- 
ety who have worked tirelessly 
on this project; he singled out 
Robert Shaffer for special praise 
in superintending the work. 

Following Pres. Boal, John 
Grant spoke briefly about dining 
cars on the railroad. A former 
railroad civil engineer, Grant con- 
cluded his talk with a humorous 
story about the time he almost 
didn’t get on a dining car when a 
train was pulling out of the rail- 
road station in Philadelphia. 

The door prize to be given 


Continued on Page 450 
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B&O Dining Car items. 
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Continued from page 448 


away at the dinner was a water 
color picture of the Oakland rail- 
road station painted by Jon 
Boone. The painting was won by 
Mrs. Marilyn Peed. 

Musicalentertainment for the 
evening was provided by JoAnn 
Fletcher and her sisters, Joyce 
Hedrick and Janyce Lion. Since 
the United States is involved in 
the America’s new war, triggered 
by the terrorists' attacks of Tues- 
day, September 11, the women 
chose a selection of World War II 
and later songs for the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Concluding the evening’s din- 
ner, President Boal thanked all 


the people who had purchased 
tickets for the dinner to assist in 
reducing the mortgage on the 
Museum building and financing 
the Victorian porch project. 
Donation 

Since September 11, all of the 
country has been aware of sacri- 
fices and endless volunteer work 
by various fire departments. At 
the dinner, President Boal asked 
that a red, white, and blue straw 
hat be passed and donations be 
made for the Funkstown Volun- 
teer Fire Department. An aston- 
ishing $340 was in the hat when 
dinner ended. 


Wartime Train Travel 


After the publication of the 
September 2001, issue of the 
magazine which focused on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
editor received the following let- 
ter from Mrs. Bettie Speicher 
Weyler, of Louisville , Kentucky, 
about traveling by railroad train 
during World War II. Mrs. 
Weyler uses the term “flagged 
down’ in her letter. Oakland was 
not a regular stop for the Na- 
tional Limited, but was known 
as a “flag stop,” an old railroad 
term for an unscheduled stop of 
a passenger train. Arrangements 
had to be made hours ahead of 
time to have it stopped in Oak- 
land. Her letter reads as follows: 

The last issue of The Glades 
Star evoked memories of one long 
train trip my mother, Cleda Wiss- 
man Speicher, and I took during 
World War II. 

In 1943, we moved from 
Friendsville to Oakland and my 
father, Foster Speicher, was as- 


signed toan Army Barrage Bal- 
loon unit in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Travel was limited and diffi- 
cult, but we decided to join him 
for the summer and then return 
so I could enter my Junior year 
at Oakland High School. 

One evening in June, the west- 
bound National Limited was 
“flagged down” for us at the Oak- 
land station and we boarded it. 

Dad had often told me the 
story of John Henry and the steel- 
driving contest in Big Bend tun- 
nel, outside Grafton, W. Va., so I 
was excited about traveling 
through the tunnel. I didn’t know 
if the diesel would continue the 
salute to the famous John Henry 
since it was a tradition of steam 
locomotives; but it did! As we 
approached the tunnel, we heard 
three long, moaning blast from 
the diesel horn saying, “Johnnnn 
Henryyy.” 

We transferred trains some- 

Continued on Page 453 
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Porch Doorway (Note year 1873) 
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SEPTEMBER 11, 2001 


Unless it is a personal experi- 
ence, the majority of magazine 
articles are written in the third 
person, because carefully ar- 
ranged material can be spoiled 
by inserting sentences with the 
first person singular. However, 
this is a personal experience; 
probably very much like millions 
of others on September 11. 

The thing that made it per- 
sonal for me was the crash of the 
hijacked airplane in Somerset 
County, Pa. It was a strong emo- 
tional “tug.” Six days before, I had 
driven through the area where the 
crash occurred when I went to 
Cherry Tree, Pa., to collect mate- 
rial for the follow-up article on the 
WWII B-17 Bomber crash. 

The beginning of the day’s se- 
quences came when my wife 
called, “Hey, John! Come look at 
this! An airplane just crashed 
intoa World Trade Center tower.” 
She was watching CNN on tele- 
vision at the time. 

I walked into the living room 
and saw the smoke erupting from 
the upper stories of the sky- 
scraper tower. As we watched 
the TV, a second airplane 
swooped into view on the TV 
screen and hit the second tower. 

“That was deliberate,” I ex- 
claimed, because I could see that 
the airplane had to make a left 
turn in order to hit the building. 
It seemed only moments later 
that the announcer said that 
there was an “unconfirmed” re- 
port that an airliner had been 
hyacked from Logan Airport. 

Up to that time, the specter of a 
terrorist attack on the United 
States of America had not arisen; 
then, other events began to unfold. 

Suddenly, the TV picture 
shifted to Washington, D.C. , and 
a woman announcer spoke about 
black smoke coming up from the 


area of the Pentagon, although it 
was obscured at the moment by 
other Washington buildings. The 
TV shifted back to New York and 
the Trade Center towers, but soon 
returned to Washington and a 
view of the Pentagon, with the 
announcer saying that an air- 
plane had crashed into the side 
of the building. 

After watching for several 
minutes, my wife said, “Maybe 
we should call Rebecca.” She is 
our niece who lives in D.C. 

Rebecca said that she was OK, 
and that her husband had called 
from the Pentagon to say that he 
was all right, but that things 
were 1n a turmoil there. 

Recalling the remainder ofthe 
day is like recalling a geometric 
kaleidoscope arrangement after 
it has disappeared. 

As we watched the TV, there 
was the appalling collapse of each 
of the Trade Center towers. Asa 
former civil engineer, it seemed 
impossible to me that it had hap- 
pened. New York City building 
codes are very, very rigid, yet who 
could foresee an airplane deliber- 
ately crashing into the towers. 

Jean and I went out for sup- 
per that evening. The sky was 
crystal clear, and we could see a 
vapor trail developing overhead 
growing from west to east. 

“IT thought all airplanes had 
been grounded,” remarked some- 
one outside the restaurant. 

“Must be the President heading 
for Washington," came the reply. 

Following supper, we attended 
a somber evening prayer service 
at church. It was one of many held 
throughout the Oakland commu- 
nity. I imagine the same was true 
for large and small communities 
all over the United States. 

After returning home from 
church, we called Christine, our 
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DONATIONS 


Latest donation to the New Museum Fund and the Victorian Porch. 
From July 21, 2001, to October 26, 2001. Members are asked to note the 
beginning and ending dates for the donations.) 

Donations For The Victorian Porch 
By a former director of the Garrett National Bank 
By the Garrett County Commissioners 


By Oakland Mayor Asa McCain 


By John Mitchler of the High Pointers’ Club 
By Oakland High School Class of 1938 
In “Honor Of’ Lewis R. Jones by Audra Hansen 


Donations To The Museum Fund 


By R. Hugh Andrew and Dolores Andrew 


By Pauline Faucett 


By Mr. and Mrs. Richard Flude 


By Pamela H. Gormly 


By Oakland — Mtn. Lake Park Lions Club 


By Oakland Rotary Club 
By John Tosten 


daughter in Baltimore. Even 
though the city had never been 
under attack, we wanted to know 
if she was all nght. It was a time 
for checking with each other as a 
part ofpulling family ties together. 


Continued from Page 450 
where along the line (Cincinnati 
I think) and eventually got to 
Chicago. We had an overnight 
“layover” and stayed at the 
LaSalle Hotel. The next day we 
boarded a “packed to overflow- 
ing” Northern Pacific train and 
continued westward. “Packed” 
meant something Mother and I 
were not prepared for only two 
meals a day. Result, somewhere 
in the West the train stopped for 
water and a group of us got off 
and overwhelmed a small diner 
at that stop. We picked up what- 
ever was at hand and paid for it 
quickly. We were lucky, because 
the train was beginning to pull 
out of the station when we ran 
back to it and jumped on board. 

For days and days (it seemed) 


we looked out on miles and miles 
of fields and forest; the Rocky 
Mountains, Glacier National 
Park, and the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 
Our Destination 

Seattle is like Rome, built on 
seven hills. I learned to carry a 
sweater at all times because, 
even at mid-day, with snowy Mt. 
Rainier looming over us, it was 
chilly in the shade. Barrage bal- 
loons were spotted all around; 
one was even tethered to a very 
large “raft” out in Puget Sound. 

Our Return Home 

The trip back to Oakland was 
by a different route. Instead of 
the Northern Pacific, we came 
back on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. It was a busy railroad, 
and several times our train was 
“side tracked” while we waited 
until a troop train loaded with 
soldiers went speeding past. 

Train Riding Once More 

Two years later, Dad was as- 
signed to Military Police duty 
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Memorials and “In Honor” 


Latest memorial and “In Honor” donations to the Garrett County 
Historical Society, from July 21, 2001, to October 26, 2001. (Members 
are asked to note the beginning and ending dates for the reception of the 


memorials.) 


A maple tree for Dailey Park was donated by Hazel Glotfelty as a 
memorial to her uncle, Joseph Glotfelty. 
Memorial Donation in the memory of: 
Albert and Ruth Bergstrom by Mrs. Sally H. Durrant 
Clara Belle Briner by Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Hoye, Jr. 
Virginia Davis by Robert and Leanna Boal 
Virginia Davis by Donald M. and Edith Browning 
Mabel Hauser by Judge and Mrs. Lewis Jones 
Margaret Helbig by Judge and Mrs. Lewis Jones 
Denzil Hile by Willard and Dolores Hayden 
Martha Ann Miller by Richard H. and Victoria M. Evans 
W. Robert Nethken by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Gladys “Happy” Nordeck by Mary Ruth Babbitt, Jean J. Beard, Robert 
and Leanna Boal, and Jacquelyn Shirer 
George Porter and Gladys “Happy” Nordeck by Virginia Lawton 
Mrs. Thorson, mother of Donald Thorson, by Elizabeth Hesen 
George E. Wilt and James L. Fitzwater by H. Wayne and Judith Wilt 


Mtn. Lake Pea Cannery and 
An Airplane Crash 


Ed. Note: Following the publica- 
tion of the June 2001 issue of the 
magazine with its photo of the 
airplane crash near Swantonand 
request for information about the 
Pea Cannery, the following let- 
ter was received from Glenn 
Kallius, former resident. He en- 
closed three photographs of the 
small airplane which crashed 
east of Loch Lynn, a photograph 
of the cannery, and a group pho- 
tograph. The following is his let- 
ter of June 26, 2001. 
Editor of The Glades Star 
Enclosed are three pictures of 
a light plane crash that occurred 
on May 28 or 29, 1947, on the 
farm of Junior Martin east of 
Loch Lynn. As I remember the 
situation, there was an airplane 
missing somewhere over the 


mountains and a search was in- 
stituted. However, one of the 
search planes somehow crashed. 
I walked to the wreckage and 
took theses pictures, but I never 
heard anything else about it. I 
assume the pilot(s) survived this 
crash, but I do not know. 

I have enclosed a photograph 
of the Mtn. Lake Park Canning 
Co. plant. I climbed up the tall 
water tower to take this picture. 
If my dad had seen me, I would 
have been in big trouble. He (Au- 
gust Killius) was the main, and 
usually only, “cooker” operator 
from about 1926 until the can- 
nery closed. The left foreground 
is the cooking area as you de- 
scribed in the magazine. To the 
right is the power plant and be- 
hind that is the area where empty 
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cans were stored prior to the can- 
ning season and the cases of 
canned peas and corn stored 
later. Beyond that is the Grange 
Mill; my dad and I both worked 
at these two places. 

Also enclosed is a photograph 
that was taken on the farm of 
someone who had contracted to 
grow peas for the cannery. They 
took some of the cannery work- 
ers along; my father is the one 
marked by an arrow. Several of 
the faces are familiar but I can- 
not remember their names. The 
date is probably prior to 1930 
and may have been used as an 
advertisement or promotion to 
enlist other farmers. 

My dad owned a farm on the 
Loch Lynn — Deer Park Road; 
sold it in late 1925 and began to 
build a home in town. I was born 
in 1923, and my sister Mildred 
(Mrs. George Perrine) was born 
in Loch Lynn in 1926. I believe 
my dad started working at the 
cannery in 1926. After the can- 
nery closed, he was a mail car- 
rier, delivering the mail to the 
trains and vice-versa. 

I enjoy the history of Garrett 


at crashed on May 28, 1947. 








County. My grandparents bought 
a farm north of Cherry Creek in 
1876 and my grandmother’s fam- 
ily (Loesch) have been in the 
County since 1852, living in the 
Ryan’s Glade area. 
Sincerely, Glenn Killius 
Airplane Crash Research 
Inhis letter, Glenn Killus wrote 
about an airplane crash on May 
28 or 29 at the Jim Martin farm 
east of Loch Lynn. Micro-film of 
The Republican newspaper reveals 
that the airplane crashed about 
1:30 p.m. on May 28, and that both 
flyersin the airplane walked away 
with minor injuries; actually, they 
didn’t “walk away” until after Jim 
Martin had pulled them free of the 
wreckage. 
Details 
Lt. Lawrence O’Brien and S. 
Sgt. Richard Cowett were part of 
a three “light” airplane search 
team temporarily stationed at 
Elkins, W.Va. They were part of 
search project looking for an air- 
plane which was missing after 
its take-off from Norfolk, Va., on 
May 23, 1947, headed for Minne- 
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The Loch Lynn Pea Cannery. 





Farm tractors and cannery workers. 
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Dr. Teets presents High School diploma to family of late Elwood 
Groves. 


Veterans History Project 


Page 411 of the September 
2001 issue of The Glades Star 
carried a story of the Students 
and Veterans Banquet which was 
held on May 24, 2001, at the 
Oakland American Legion Post 
#71. The article described the 
project that was begun in 1997 
by Matthew Novak at Southern 
High School while he was still a 
teacher in the school. The project 
was an oral history program to 
collect the history of the veter- 
ans’ experiences during World 
War II. Novak felt that there 
should some form of recognition 
for the students and veterans 
who had taken partin the project. 
Last year, a banquet was held at 
the American Legion facilities, 


and this year it was repeated. 

Unfortunately, names of veter- 
ans posing for the group photo- 
graph on May 24 are not available 
for this issue of the magazine. 

The tentative date for conclu- 
sion of this program was to be 
February 2001. However, anum- 
ber of additional veterans’ 
names, which had been missed 
during the early phase of the 
program, were found and the 
program will continue until to 
the end of 2001. 

The next phase of this oral his- 
tory project will be to collect and 
record the experiences of veterans 
who served during the Korean 
War. Veterans are asked to con- 
tact Mr. Novak at 301-334- 3413. 
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World War Il veterans at May 24, 2001, banquet. 





World War II veterans at May 24, 2001, banquet. 
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Swan Meadow School representatives at May 24 banquet. Left to 
right, Mrs. "Liz" Gilbert, Charity Miller, and Mrs. Ada Peachy. 
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Southern High School students who assisted in project. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul Yoder. 
Early Amish Mennonite 
Settlers In Garrett County 


By Marie Yoder 
Ed. Note: The following article is from material presented by Mrs. Marie 
Yoder at the annual meeting of the Historical Society, June 22, 2000. 
She divided it into three sections: Persons coming from Europe, settled 
first in Garrett County; persons coming from Europe who lived else- 
where before settling in Garrett County; and early Amish Mennonites 
who were early settlers of Garrett County. 
From Europe To Garrett County 

Joseph Schlabach was born in Germany in 1788 of German-Swiss 
ancestry. He came to America in his youth and located near Grantsville. 
In 1825, he married Elizabeth Hershberger of Springs, Pa., and they 
had 15 children, 13 of whom lived to maturity. In 1825 most of the family 
moved to Gortner where Joseph had bought 800 acres of land. Joseph 
Schlabach died in 1862 and Elizabeth died in 1866. Son John Schlabach 
moved to Eglon, W.Va., and centenarian Homer Rembold is a descen- 
dent of John Schlabach. Other members of the family moved to Penn- 
sylvania and several moved to Illinois. 

From Europe To Elsewhere And Then To Garrett County 

Daniel Brenneman was born on September 10, 1769, and came to 
America in 1825 with his wife and 8 children. They settled near Berlin, 
Pa. Later, he bought 100 acres of timberland in the New Germany area. 
After he cleared the land and got it under cultivation, several other 
families from Germany joined them in the new settlement. Seven of the 
Brenneman children married and lived in Garrett County or adjacent 
Somerset County. Later, Christian Brenneman moved to Ohio. Bar- 
bara, the youngest of the children, married Joseph Swartzentruber, 
who came to America in 1833. Barbara and Joseph lived in New 
Germany for a short time and then moved to Iowa. 


Continued on Page 468 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Bound volumes of The Glades Star. Vol. 1 (1941-1949), Vol. 2 (1950 
— 1960), Vol. 3 (1960 —1969), Vol. 4 (1969 — 1977), Vol. 5 (1977 — 1985), 
Vol. 6 (1986 — 1991), Vol. 7 (1992 — 1995), Vol. 8 (1996 — 1998). Price: 
$42.00 each plus tax $2.10 plus $3.00 shipping. 


Special “Civil War” issue of The Glades Star: Price $3.50 plus tax 
$.18 plus shipping $1.00 


Indian Camps & Other Stories. (New this year.) Short stories by 
Capt. Hoye. Price $5.00 plus tax $.25 plus shipping $1.00. 


Pioneer Families Of Garrett County. By Charles E. Hoye. A collection 
of 139 family genealogies written for newspaper during 1930s. Price 
$30.00 plus tax $1.50 plus shipping $3.00. 


History Of Garrett County. By Stephen Schlosnagle. History of the 
County with photos, information on early residents and events. Price 
$25.00 plus tax $1.25 plus shipping $3.00. 


Garrett County Graves. Compiled by Yough Glades Chapter, NDAR 
(1987). Price $27.50 plus tax $1.38 plus shipping $3.00. 


Corrigendum To Garrett County Graves. Graves located after origi- 
nal publication. Price $3.50 plus tax $.18 plus shipping $1.00. 


Deer Park, Md., Then and Now. Pictorial and written history of Deer 
Park, Maryland. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Deep Creek Lake, Past and Present. Pictorial and written history of 
the Lake from construction to present day. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Glimpse Of The Past. A pictorial history of Garrett County, places 
and events. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


Garrett County’s 125'" Anniversary Photo Album. Written and picto- 
rial history of the County with more than 275 old photos. Covers are full 
color photos of Courthouse and B&O station. Published 1997. Price 
$20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping $2.00. 


Oakland Centennial History (1949). By Thekla Fundenburg Weeks. 
An excellent history of Oakland with biographical sketches of many 
early Garrett County residents and organizations. Price $10.00 plus tax 
$.50 plus shipping $2.00. 


150 Years of Oakland. Text by John Grant. A book of short historical 
stories pertaining to Oakland area. 1999. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 
plus shipping $2.00. 


Upper Potomac Ghost Towns. Written and pictorial history of small 
mining towns along the North Branch from Kempton to Bloomington. 
Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 
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(J Brick by former or present Deer Park resident 


_} Brick by member of the Historical Society 


(Check which category) 
Name 
Street 
City State Zip Code 
Phone 


Please Check Which Brick You Are Choosing 


____ 1 line, Max. 15 characters including spaces, $25 
____2 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 
spaces, $30 | 
___3 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 

spaces, $35 


ERRERRRRASeAe 
ol fl [ss fio TT 


PEE ees sss sae 


Make checks payable to: 
| Garrett County Historical Society 
POsboxs 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Christmas Gift Books 


I wish to purchase the following books from the Christmas Gift Books List: 


Title Total 





Enclosed is my check for $ 


Name 


Address 


Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 





I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of the Garrett 
County Historical Society in the amount of $ 
(Make check payable to New Museum Fund) 
If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Meshach Browning Genealogy Book. Compiled by Robert Jachowski. 
A book consisting of nine generations of Meshach Browning’s descen- 
dents with over 3,600 names. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping 
$3.00. 


Brown’s Miscellaneous Writings. Price $15.00 plus $.75 tax plus 
shipping $2.00. 


Strange and Unusual True Stories of Garrett County. Price $8.00 
plus $.40 tax plus shipping $1.00 


Beachy Family Books. Price $30.00 plus $1.50 tax plus shipping 
$2.00. 


Leo Beachy Photograph Books (Four different volumes). Price each 
$10.00 plus $.50 tax plus $2.00 shipping. 


All of the above items may be ordered through Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, 
877 Fricks Crossing Road, Deer Park, Md. 21550, 301-334-8603. To 
save shipping costs, these books may also be purchased in the Gift Shop 


of the Society's museum in Oakland. 


Continued from Page 453 


and had charge of prisoners of 
War at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 

Our 1945 Oakland High 
School commencement took place 
in the Mtn. Lake Park Amphi- 
theater. There weren't very may 
malesin the commencement pro- 
cession, because many of them 
had persuaded school authori- 
ties to award them their diplo- 
mas early so they could enlist in 
the service; they were afraid they 
would “miss the war!” 

Thus in 1945 with high school 
graduation over, Mother and I 
“packed up” one more time. The 
National Limited was “flagged 
down” at Oakland and when the 
locomotive pulled into the sta- 
tion I was surprised to see my 
uncle, Francis Drumm, running 
the big diesel engine. We got on 
board the train, and, although 
the war in Europe was over, it 
was still crowded. Whistles blew, 
the train started to move, and we 
were on our way to Ft. Knox, 
Kentucky. 
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apolis, Minn. 

O’Brien and Cowett’s L-5 air- 
plane was apparently having 
engine trouble, and they were 
forced to land on the Martin farm. 
Unfortunately, it was a “tail 
wind” landing and the high wind 
carried the airplane across the 
Martins' field, out ofcontrol. One 
of the wings struck a tree; it 
turned the aircraft over and the 
small airplane was completely 
destroyed by the impact. 

Martin called for his wife to 
notify the authorities of the crash 
while he rushed to help the fly- 
ers out of the wrecked airplane. 
After freeing them from the 
wreckage, he took them to his 
house where they ate, rested, 
and Lt. O’Brien called his com- 
manding officer at Elkins. 

About 5 p.m., an Army jeep 
arrived and the two flyers left to 
rejoin other members of their 
squadron at Elkins. One day 
later, a big truck arrived from Ft. 
Mead, Maryland, and hauled 
away the wreckage of the L-5. 
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Continued from Page 461 

Jacob Otto was born in Germany, Jan. 1, 1801. He left Germany on 
April 17, 1831, and arrived in Baltimore on July 8, 1831. Jacob married 
Mary Shetler, who was born in Germany and came to America in 1830. 
They first lived in Johnstown, Pa., but in 1838 came to Garrett County, 
first living on the east side of Meadow Mountain near Popular Lick Run. 
In 1845, they acquired 168 acres of land in the New Germany area, a 
mile east of the Twin Churches, and raised a family of 10 children. 
Daniel Otto, founder of the Otto Brick Works at Springs, Pa., was a 
grandson of Jacob Otto. 

Jacob Yutzy was born in Hesson, Germany, in 1808, and came to 
Baltimore in 1831. His wife and first child, Christian, came with him 
and they lived in Somerset County for several years. They raised 8 
children, and his first wife died while they lived there. Later, he 
married Mary Pfile, also born in Germany, and they moved to the 
Sunnyside area of Garrett County in 1853, where Jacob had bought 
land from George Rinehart. During the following years, most of Jacob 
Yutzy’s children moved west. | 

Peter Gortner and wife Barbara (Schoenbeck) Gortner, arrived in 
America on August 1, 1848. Peter was a man of many skills, and, 
although he bought land in the Sunnyside area of Garrett County in 
1848, he and his wife lived in Somerset County until 1853. Henry 
Swartzentruber of Gortner said, “Coming with them from Pennsylva- 
nia by oxen and carts was also the Jacob Yutzy family.” Charles E. Hoye 
wrote that Peter Gortner built a steam grist mill, a saw mill, a school, 
a Union Church, and a post office. 

Jacob Swartzentruber was born in Europe and was brought to 
America by his family in 1839, along with his twin sister, Lena, and 
younger sister, Barbara. His family settled in Somerset County near 
the Casselman River. Jacob Swartzentruber married Elizabeth Hersh- 
berger and later moved to the Red House area of Garrett County. 

During the Civil War, retreating Confederate soldiers, traveling on 
the Northwestern Turnpike, came to their home. Tired and hungry, 
they killed a cow, drank the spring empty, and stole all the cattle and 
horses, leaving Jacob and his wife with nothing. The Schlabach family 
of Gortner came and took them to their home. Later, they returned to 
live with Daniel and Sarah Hershberger (Elizabeth’s parents) near 
Springs. 

Next, Jacob Swartzentruber and Elizabeth purchased and moved to 
the Glotfelty farm near Bittinger. Eventually, they sold this farm to 
Moses Schrock and moved back to Springs, where Jacob operated Bodes 
Woolen Millon Shade Run. Then, they moved toa farm near Grantsville; 
both Jacob and Elizabeth are buried on this farm. 

Among their descendents was Harvey “Hub” Swartzentruber, mayor 
of Oakland for many years. 

Other Amish Mennonites Who Were Early 
Settlers In Garrett County 

John V. Tice was born on the ship bringing his father and mother, 
Valentine and Katherine Tice, to America. His parents settled north of 
Garrett County above the Pennsylvania line. John Tice married Sarah 
Beachy and they moved to Garrett County and settled on 212 acres 
called “Hard Struggle” on the Foxtown Road near the old Cherry Glade 
Church. Also in his family, John Tice had 2 brothers who moved west. 
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John Tice and his wife, Sarah, had 5 children who grew to adulthood; 
one son moved to Geauga County, Ohio, and another one went to Iowa. 

Moses Schrock was born on May 19, 1833, near Berlin, Pa. His 
parents were David and Elizabeth (Miller) Schrock. His grandfather, 
Casper Schrock, is believed to have been born is 1745 in Switzerland. 
Casper Schrock and two brothers migrated to America. Moses Schrock 
married Catherine Beachy in 1854, and they first lived near Summit 
Mills in Somerset County and later moved to a Garrett County farm on 
Peat Moss Road, near Bittinger, in the early 1860s. Seven of their 10 
children grew to adulthood. 

Dr. Alta Schrock is a great granddaughter of Moses Schrock. 

John Beachy was born about 1789 near Springs, Pa., the sixth son of 
Peter and Sally (Blauman) Beachy, who were immigrants. John 
Beachy married Christina Livengood, and they lived in the Shade Run 
area near the Mason-Dixon Line. Later, they bought a large farm on the 
Rock Lodge Road, south of Bittinger. This farm is the present residence 
of Delmar and Eva Yoder. 

The noted photographer Leo Beachy was a grandson of John and 
Christina Beachy. 

Christian Beachy, a younger brother of John Beachy, lived on a farm 
along Md. Route 495, south of Grantsville; in later years it was known 
as the Guy Stanton farm. 

Simon Lichty was born in 1855, probably near Berlin in Somerset 
County. He worked for Rudolph Yoder near Grantsville, where he met 
Sarah Beachy of Aurora, W.Va., who also worked for the Yoders. Simon 
Lichty and Sarah were married and lived ina number of different places 
over the years: first in Aurora, then on a farm near Grantsville, then in 
Somerset County near St. Paul, then to a farm in Virginia, and finally 
returning to spend the remainder of their days near Gortner, Md. 

Peter Opel was born Nov. 30, 1861, near Keysers Ridge, the son of 
John and Margaretha (Becket) Opel. He met his future wife, Mary 
Brenneman of Bittinger, at a barn raising near Grantsville. Peter Opel 
and Mary were married on Jan. 4, 1887, and built a home on property 
given to Mary by her father. It was near Orendorf Road in the Bittinger 
area. Here they raised a family of 8 children, 6 of whom remained in 
Garrett County. 

Peter Opel operated a farm, sawmill, and a small blacksmith shop. 
He owned a steam engine with which he thrashed, and filled silos for 
many farmers. He also hauled stone for the paving of Rt. 40 from Long 
Stretch to Keysers Ridge. He was an industrious, aggressive, friendly 
and generous person, quick to express his opinion. 

Peter Opel died on May 27, 1950. He and his wife were active 
members of the Amish Mennonite Church on Foxtown Road, where 
both of them are buried. Many descendents of Peter and Mary Opel live 
in Garrett County today. 

Jonas Petersheim was born in 1865, near Aurora, and lived near 
Gortner in Garrett County. His great grandparents, George Petersheim 
and wife, along with 6 children migrated to America in 1810. His 
grandfather, Peter Petersheim, grew up in Lancaster County, Pa., and 
later moved to Somerset County, where he spent the rest of his life. His 
father, Christian Petersheim, move to Aurora, W.Va., where Jonas 
Petersheim grew up. 
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Bashford Amphitheatre. 











Choirs for 1938 festival passed down this path from the Assembly 
Hall, Sunday evening, August 21, 1938. 
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Record Breaking 1938 Camp 
Meeting 


During the early 1930s, Mtn. 
Lake Park Camp Meeting offi- 
cials looked back on the summer 
of 1911 with nostalgia. That was 
the year when even the Presi- 
dent of the United States of 
America, Wm. H. Taft, visited 
the Bashford Amphitheater and 
over 7,000 people had flocked 
into the area to see and hear the 
President. After that, nothing 
quite matched the year of 1911 
until 1938 came along with the 
combination of the July Moun- 
tain Choir Festival followed by 
the record setting August evan- 
gelistic Camp Meeting. “Old tim- 
ers” couldn’t recall anything like 
it, and their comments were 
phrases like “Shades of Sam 
Jones and William Jennings 
Bryan” as they saw the thou- 
sands of people whocame to Mtn. 
Lake Park during August of 1938. 

1938 Program 

The program for the summer 
of 1938 included the annual Mtn. 
Lake Park Interdenominational 
Summer School of Missions, the 
Mountain Choir Festival, andthe 
annual Camp Meeting. For the 
Summer School of Missions it 
was a repeat of annual events, 
with the young women staying 
at Camp Glean while attending 
the school. 

The Mountain Choir Festival 
was being held for the fifth sea- 
son under the direction of the 
Rev. Felix Robinson. Many who 
had been there in 1937 looked 
forward to hearing the choir from 
Hagerstown, Md., again, because 
it had placed second in the com- 
petition that year; they were de- 
lighted in 1938 when the Cum- 


berland Valley Choristers of 
Hagerstown won first place, and 
were followed in second place by 
the Washington Irving High 
School Choir from Clarksburg, 
W.Va. 

The Choir Festival of 1938 
closed with a massive Choral 
Eucharist on Sunday evening, 
July 17. The Rev. Felix Robinson 
acted as the celebrant for the 
Eucharist, assisted by his bro- 
ther, the Rev. Ralph Robin-son. 
The procession from the Assem- 
bly Hall to the Bashford Amphi- 
theater was one of the most col- 
orful groupings of that weekend, 
and the music from the compet- 
ing choirs on the stage of the 
amphitheater was one ofthe most 
stirring presentations ever heard 
in the building. 

1938 Camp Meeting 

Two weeks before it was to 
take place, an announcement 
appeared in The Republican 
about the annual Camp Meeting 
to be held from August 3 to Au- 
gust 13. 

To the casual reader, the an- 
nual Camp Meeting activities in 
Mtn. Lake Park seemed to follow 
the same general schedule of pre- 
vious years. 

Fortunately, all were in for a 
tremendous surprise. 

Included in the Camp Meet- 
ing announcement was a phrase, 
“in conjunction this year with an 
Evangelistic Institute” as part of 
the program. Little did anyone 
reading this phrase of the an- 
nouncement realize the impact 
on the tri-state area of the com- 
bination Camp Meeting and 
Evangelistic Institute. 
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A student of the history of 
religion in America will recall 
the era, which the writers called 
“syeat awakenings, when the 
annual Camp Meetings of the 
1800s produced phenomenal re- 
sults. The Mtn. Lake Park Camp 
Meeting of 1938 surpassed even 
these “great awakenings.” 

“Announcement” 
Information 

A person reading details of 
the newspaper announcements 
would note a determination to 
make the 1938 Camp Meeting 
different. Early in June a group 
of Methodist ministers had met 
in Cumberland and discussed the 
need for enlarging the activity of 
the Camp Meeting. From it came 
the arrangement of combining 
the amphitheater programs in 
the evening with morning classes 
in the Assembly Hall during the 
weekdays by the Evangelistic 
Institute. 

The newspaper announce- 
ment also gave a list of some of 
the people involved with the 1938 
program. 

“The Camp Meeting will have 
a noted group of workers, accord- 
ing to Rev. Paul R. Maness, man- 
ager. Dr. Harold Paul Sloan, New 
York, editor of the Christian 
Advocate official organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
be present for the first two days, 
August 3 and 4, to deliver the 
messages for the conference and 
start the camp meeting.” 

“Dr. O.E. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Rev. Dan Mc- 
Nally, Cumberland, will be the 
evangelists. Dr. Williams will 
have with him his evangelistic 
party that will have the musical 
part of the camp meeting. Pro- 
fessor J. Roy MacMurry, soloist 
and instrumentalist, will be 


heard each evening in a special 
rendition of his own arrange- 
ments for cornet and trumpet. 
He uses his cathedral chimes, 
his vibra-harp, and numerous 
instruments. Other workers will 
be Dr. Frank N. Lynch, Mrs. O.E. 
Williams, George W. Crabla, su- 
perintendent of the Maryland 
Anti-Saloon League, and Prof. 
Maring Schwart, pianist.” 

Before the Camp Meeting 
ended, Dan McNally and Roy 
MacMurry were simply “Brother 
Dan” and “Brother Mac.” 

Thousands Came To Mtn. 
Lake Park 

Topped with the headline 
“Crowds Are Attending Mtn. Top 
Camp Meeting,” a column in The 
Republican newspaper toldofthe 
success of the Camp Meeting 
Program near the end of the sec- 
ond week. 

“ ‘Shades of Sam Jones and 
William Jennings Bryan’ are 
words used by old timers to de- 
scribe the gatherings at Moun- 
tain Lake Park last Sunday to 
hear anex-convict evangelist, the 
Rev. Dan McNally, of Cumber- 
land, at the Mountain Top Meet- 
ing. For the first time in 25 years, 
according to the best memories 
of the oldest residents, the huge 
amphitheater, accommodating 
5,000 people, was almost filled 
to its capacity. 

“Thousands came by in cars 
from points within 100 miles, 
and a special excursion was run 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road from Cumberland. About 
400 came up the mountain in the 
old-fashioned way, asit had been 
almost a quarter of a century 
since a special train was char- 
tered to bring folks to a revival 
meeting at the Park. 

“The special train was met at 
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The Self Help University 
Of Mtn. Lake Park, Md. 


Two remarkable events took 
place in Mtn. Lake Park during 
1938: first, the annual Camp 
Meeting in August generated 
capacity crowds in the amphi- 
theater and the Camp Meeting 
was extended an extra week for 
the first time in the history of the 
annual summer meeting; second 
was the launching of the Mtn. 
Lake Park Self Help University 
generated by the enthusiasm cre- 
ated during the Camp Meeting. 

Years later, someone described 
the Self Help University at Mtn. 
Lake Park as a “noble utopian 
experiment.” In retrospect, the 
school probably fitted this descrip- 
tion, buton August 15 of 1938 the 
announcement of the school’s in- 
ception was greeted with tumul- 


the Mtn. Lake Park station by a 
42-piece band and hundreds of 
other enthusiasts. A long parade 
was formed and the march to the 
amphitheater began with a flag 
bearer leading the procession. 
“In the procession were Rev. 
McNally and other workers at 
the camp meeting, the ‘Radio Sky 
Pilots,’ out of Pittsburgh; Dr. O.E. 
Willams, preacher-evangelist; 
Dr. F.N. Lynch, formerly of Den- 
ver, Colo., a 78-year-old preacher; 
Prof. Roy MacMurry, outstand- 
ing trumpeter; Rev. Paul R. 
Manges, general director; and 
Earl D. Ford, manager of the 
camp. The marchers paused at 
‘Pilgrim’s Rest’ for prayer, as in 
bygone days.” (Pilgrim’s Rest was 
a bridge on the Boardwalk lead- 
ing to the railroad station.) 
Along with this column was 
the announcement that the 
Camp Meeting had been ex- 


tuous cheering. The school be- 
came the reality ofa vision gener- 
ated by Evangelist Dan McNally, 
who had held audiences spell- 
bound in the Amphitheater dur- 
ing August Camp Meeting. Un- 
fortunately, Dan McNally was 
later killed in an airplane crash, 
and with his death the vision of 
the school’s continuance dimmed 
into obscurity. 

Today, only a few people re- 
call the events which led to the 
establishment of the Self Help 
University, but in the Depres- 
sion year of 1938 it held out great 
hope for students to acquire a 
college education who could not 
afford it otherwise. 

We Have The Buildings 

For many years the plan of a 


tended one more week until Au- 
gust 21, “something never before 
done in the history of Camp Meet- 
ing activity.” Also announced was 
that another special train was 
scheduled to bring people to Mtn. 
Lake Park on August 21, the final 
Sunday of the Camp meeting. 
Ended But Not Forgotten 
The “glorious” summer Camp 
Meeting of 1938 finally ended on 
Sunday evening, August 21. It 
had been an enriching experi- 
ence for everyone concerned; the 
whole community had been 
touched by the dramatic preach- 
ing of “Brother Dan” and the 
unusual musical sermons of 
“Brother Mac.” Before it ended, 
plans had already been made for 
an “even more glorious” Camp 
Meeting in 1939; but sadly, such 
a dynamic evangelistic Camp 
Meeting was never again to be 
repeated at Mtn. Lake Park. 
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Ticket office for amphitheatre today. 
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_ student acquiring his or her edu- 
cation by means of physical work 
existed, and there were a num- 
_ ber of small schools operating 
throughout the United States 
_ based on this educational idea. 
The leaders of the 1938 Camp 
' Meeting and Evangelistic Insti- 
tute began discussing the idea of 
~ an adult, self help schoolin Mtn. 
Lake Park when they saw the 
_ crowds attending the Camp 

Meeting evening sessions in the 
' amphitheater. They reasoned 
that such attendance in the fu- 
ture could generate money 
needed to pay utility bills and 
teachers' salaries. 

Eventually, the leaders formed 
themselves into the International 
Character Education Association 
with the intention of buying the 
Mtn. Lake Park Association prop- 
erty for the school. Quietly, they 
entered into negotiations with the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions to purchase the 
Association property that in- 
cluded the Assembly Hall and 
Bashford Amphitheater. 

On Monday evening during 
the third week of the Camp Meet- 
ing, about 3,500 people were 
gathered in the amphitheater for 
the evening program. “Brother 
Dan’ McNally changed his vocal 
approach to the audience that 
evening by beginning with a very 
calm voice slowly that built into 
a vibrant, loud “thanksgiving.” 
He explained about the vision of 
a “self help” school which was 
shared by the leaders of the Camp 
Meeting and Evangelistic Insti- 
tute. He continued to say that 
such a school would need the 
Association buildings for classes, 
etc., and the necessity of raising 
money to purchase the buildings. 
Then he climaxed his talk by 
telling of the negotiations and 
waving a telegram from the 
Board of Foreign Missionsin New 


York. He shouted, “We Have The 
Buildings!” 

Within seconds most of the 
people in the audience were on 
their feet shouting and cheering, 
while “Brother Mac’ MacMurry 
and his musicians played a stir- 
ring hymn. 

The Negotiations 

Back on July 7, 1938, the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions had advertised 
the Mtn. Lake Park Association 
property for sale in the Christian 
Advocate. Dr. Dean C. Dutton, a 
member of the board, who was 
also helping to run the 1938 
Camp Meeting, was in the group 
who discussed a self help school. 
Later, in a newspaper interview 
Dr. Dutton gave the following 
information. 

He said that the Board of For- 
eign Missions had planned a 
school at the Park originally, but 
the crash of the Centenary Move- 
ment twenty years before had 
caused the Mission Board to lose 
almost two million dollars, which 
prevented it from carrying out its 
promises at Mountain Lake Park. 

“The new program,” contin- 
ued Dr. Dutton, “is such that it 
picks up where the Mission Board 
left off, except that we are going 
to train people in all walks of life 
and help them get an education. 
Those who come to this school 
will support themselves by work- 
ing on the Association’s farm and 
about the Park. As visualized, 
the school will operate twelve 
months a year.” 

Official Opening - Sunday, 
September 18, 1938 

In keeping with the contin- 
ued enthusiasm of the Camp 
Meeting, the Mountain Lake 
Park Self Help University had 
its official opening in the Assem- 
bly Hall with an inaugural ser- 
vice at 2:30 on Sunday after- 
noon, September 18. The inau- 
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gural address for the service was 
given by Dr. Dutton, who was 
the acting chancellor of the Un1- 
versity. “Brother Dan” McNally 
and “Brother Mac” MacMurry 
were there, with McNally acting 
as Master of Ceremonies and 
MacMurry in charge of the mu- 
Sic: 

Later, at 7:30 Sunday evening, 
Dr. Dutton presided at the orga- 
nization of the University’s Pa- 
trons Association. It was com- 
posed of patrons and friends of 
the University who wanted to 
bring donations of money, farm 
produce, poultry, livestock, 
canned goods, or anything else 
that could be used by the school. 

That Sunday, parents and 
friends learned about the “cam- 
pus” ofthe University; classrooms 
would be in the Assembly Hall, 
Girls' Dormitory was to be at 
Thoburn Inn, and Boys’ Dormi- 
tory was to be at Hamilton Hall. 

Work for credit toward stu- 
dents' education was also made 
available at the Inauguration. 
Registration for the school was 
to cost the work of 350 hours or 
an acceptable presentation of 
produce or livestock. Board and 
room would require 100 hours of 
work per month. Each semester 
hour of academic credit would 
cost 25 hours of work. Subjects 
available at the University were 
first year college English, physi- 
cal education, health, algebra, 
psychology, Bible literature, cur- 
rent history, geography and na- 
ture study. Accreditation for the 
academic hours was tobe through 
Salem College, Salem, W.Va. 

First Day Of Classes - 
Monday, September 19, 1938 

Gathering in the Assembly 
Hall building for classes on Mon- 
day morning were 50 students of 
the newly formed Self Help Uni- 
versity. The student body was 
composed of 30 young men and 


20 young women who came from 
five different states; physical 
work for most of them started 
that afternoon. 

Some of the young men were 
put to work trimming trees 
around the Assembly Hall prop- 
erty while others were busy dig- 
ging a ditch to lower the long 
water line from four inches be- 
low the surface to twenty-four 
inches to prevent it from freez- 
ing in the winter. Meanwhile, 
the young women were busy in 
their dormitory doing the “fam- 
ily wash” and clearing up dishes. 

As the weeks continued, most 
of the students settled into the 
class room/outside work program. 
As one male student phrased it, 
“digging ditches is hard work, but 
we want an education and we're 
all glad to work for it.” 

Difficulties 

For about two months things 
went very well, and then difficul- 
ties arose; part of it came from 
lack of planning ahead for the 
physical work for the students, 
and part of it came from inexpe- 
rience of doing work by the stu- 
dents. The result was that the 
work program began to falter 
and along with it donations of 
food for the students’ meals; the 
school closed after the Thanks- 
giving holiday. Unfortunately, 
there was insufficient money to 
pay utility bills and salaries of 
the teaching staff. 

A group of concerned Mtn. 
Lake Park residents formed a 
second Patron Association and 
took over local management of 
the school. After several meet- 
ings they raised sufficient money 
and food to reopen the school for 
a Spring Semester on March 6, 
1939. However, only twenty of 
the original fifty students re- 
turned for classes. 
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Photo showing Jeep with words "Green Glade Airways." 


Green Glade Airways 


By Nancy and Orville Teets 


Editor's Note: The story about 
the airplane crash near Swanton 
and photographs which were in 
the June 2001 issue of The Glades 
Star brought a number of re- 
sponses from readers of the 
magazine. Nancy and Orville 
Teets sent the following infor- 
mation ina letter about the Green 
Glades Airways, which was 
started by Bill Duncan. The 
“grass strip” which Bill used ran 
parallel to the Lower Green 
Glades Road near its entrance to 
Rt. 495. 

The area is now overgrown 
with small trees and tall bushes. 
Dear Mr. Grant, 

Orville is sending this picture 
to you and thought maybe you 
would want to look into the Green 
Glade Airways that was near 
their place. The jeep has a 1948 
license and says Green Glade 
Airways, Swanton, Md., on the 


hood. The story in the June issue 
of The Glades Star made him 
think about the Green Glade Air- 
ways. 

Here is what he knows ofit. It 
was started by Bill Duncan, who 
bought a cabin beside Lower 
Green Glade Road after World 
War Iland built an airstrip there. 
Bill was killedina plane crash at 
Ocean City, Md., but Orville 
doesn’t remember when — only 
that Bill flew fresh seafood 
around to different places. He 
used to give rides over the Lake 
on weekends and holidays, and 
ran the strip for two or three 
years. After Bill was killed, the 
Garrett National Bank in Oak- 
land, which had a loan on the 
property, became overseers for 
it. Mr. Riggs was in charge and 
the bank used to mow and main- 
tain the property. 

Orville says that before Bill 
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Landing strip as it looks today. 


died the two of them helped pull 
a friend’s airplane out of the soft 
ground when the plane ran off 
the end of the runway. 

The ball player in the photo- 
graph which we sent to you is 
Harry Carver, and he played on 
the Swanton ball team. Orville 
and Bun Harvey also played on 
the ball team. 

As ever, 
Nancy and Orville 
Recollection 

In 1954-55, your editor built a 
cabin on the Green Glade inlet of 
Deep Creek Lake. One day he 
was on his dock and saw an Air 
Coupe brand of small airplane 
trying to take off from the Green 
Glade “grass strip” which was at 
the end of the inlet. The pilot 
made several tries, but the grass 
was too long and the airplane 
couldn’t get up enough speed to 
take off. Perhaps this was the 
airplane that also got stuck in 


the soft ground mentioned in the 
next-to-last paragraph of the let- 
ter from the Teetses. 

J.A.G. 
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In June 1939, the school’s op- 
erating program was re-vamped 
with projections of more money 
per student being proposed by 
the board of directors. There were 
more meetings through the sum- 
mer, butin the end the school did 
not reopen for classes in Septem- 
ber. 

There were probably a num- 
ber of reasons why the Self Help 
University failed to reopen its 
doors again in 1939. Among them 
was the International situation 
in Europe, because on Septem- 
ber 1 of that same year Germany 
marched into Poland, and the 
rumblings’ of Diy, 
World War II ee esl] 

Wz fill 
were heard \E A is She 
throughout the ~\s 2 
world. oS NGA 
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The Phantom Flying Fortress 


Part Il 


Ed. Note: After preparing Part I 
of this story, your editor con- 
cluded that a “Part IT” should be 


_ planned for a future issue of The 
_ Glades Star. However, over two 


years passed before he finally 
got to the town of Cherry Tree, 
Pa., andinterviewed persons who 


~ could remember what happened 


almost 58 years ago. 
Background 
On Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 21, 1943, a B-17 Flying For- 
tress bomber crashed into Big 
Savage Mountain. Today, when 
a person speaks about a bomber 
crash in Garrett Co., thoughts 
turn to the crash of the B-52 
Bomber on January 1964. The 
crash of the B-17 occurred over 
20 years earlier during WW II. 
An article about the B-17 
crash can be found on pages 51- 
52 of the June 1999 issue of The 
Glades Star. The crash was the 
result of engine problems and 
“icing up” of the wings on the big 
airplane. Fortunately, no one 
died in the crash, because there 
was no one on board the bomber 
when it hit Big Savage Moun- 
tain. The crew had bailed out 
near the town of Cherry Tree, 
Pa. (Indiana County), and the 
airplane flew 120 miles on auto- 
pilot before running out of fuel 
and hitting the mountain in 
Garrett Co. above Midland, Md. 
Here, then, is some informa- 
tion about the crew of the ill-fated 
bomber after they bailed out. 
Visit To Cherry Tree, Pa. 
The abandonment of the air- 
plane and subsequent crash on 
Sunday, Nov. 21, 1943, made the 
front page of The Pittsburgh Press 
on Monday, Nov. 22. Most of the 


information recorded in the 
newspaper came from an inter- 
view with 19-year-old Peggy 
Irwin. Miss Irwin was the daugh- 
ter of the chief of police of Cherry 
Tree, Chester Irwin; the crew were 
taken to his house after they had 
parachuted from the plane and 
hiked out to the highway. 

“Cherry Tree” is an unusual 
one for the name of a town; it 
dates back into colonial history 
and the Fort Stanwix Treaty with 
the Indians in 1768. The north- 
ern corner of the land purchased 
from the Indians was marked by 
ahugecherry tree at Canoe Place 
(now the town of Cherry Tree.) 

Your editor took a trip to 
Cherry Tree on Sept. 6, 2001. 
The town is about the size of 
Friendsville, and your editor 
found the residents of the town 
to be most helpful. Many had 
forgotten about the distress of 
the B-17 bomber; a few didn't 
know anything of it. 

The first person who could 
give any real information about 
the past event was Mr. Leamer, 
who had been a friend of the late 
Police Chief Irwin. He pointed 
out the house where the Irwins 
lived when the flyers were 
brought to Cherry Tree. He sug- 
gested that Mr. and Mrs. Fye, 
who ran the nearby Fye's Corner 
Market, could give me directions 
to Mrs. Peggy Booser’s home. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Booser as she sat 
on her front porch. “I remember the 
flyers coming to my father’s house. 
But I don’t recall anything about the 
airplane crashing near here.” 

Mrs. Booser didn’t remember 
that it had crashed in Maryland. 

“Oh yes, I do remember now,” 
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Mrs. Booser on her front porch. 


Cherry Tree, Pa., sign. 


she replied, after being told 
where it had crashed. “It was 
having engine trouble or some- 
thing when the crew bailed out.” 
Mrs. Booser’s Story 

As the airplane was flying 
over western Pa., it developed 
engine trouble; one of them 
stopped completely and the pilot 
flew in circles trying to re-start 
the engine. Then, the wings of 





the big airplane began to “ice up” 
and the pilot was afraid it would 
eventually crash. He ordered the 
enlisted men to “bail out” then, 
he and the co-pilot followed. The 
enlisted men landed in an open 
field, and the two officers in the 
woods nearby. 

“As near as I recall, they landed 
in the big field near the present 
Harmony High School. That’s about 
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_ seven or eight miles from here, but 
Idon’trememberwhobroughtthem 
to our house,” she said. “Not too 
many cars running around on a 
Sunday afternoon in those days 
because of gas rationing. 

“Of course, all of them had to 
make telephone calls once they 
got to our house. I think the pilot 
first called his wife to let her 
know that he was allright. Then, 
he called some authorities. I don’t 
remember who they were; it was 
so long ago. 

“One thing! doremember about 
the pilot,” she continued. “He was 
worried about the airplane still 
flying around and possibly crash- 
ing into someone’s house. I can’t 
recall too much about the other 
men, except that they were all 
glad to be safe and sound after 
their parachute jump. 

“They left the house and some- 
one took them to the police bar- 
racks at Ebensburg, as I recall. 

“You say you got my name 
from The Pittsburgh Press report 
of the crash. If I talked to a re- 
porter, my father probably 
wouldn’t have been at the house 
when the reporter called. Maybe, 
my father was the one who took 
them to the police barracks.” 

Next Day 

How the flyers traveled from 
Cherry Tree, Pa., to Midland, Md. 
is one of the items missing items 
in the various reports of the air- 
plane crash. However, they ar- 
rived about midday on Monday, 
November 22. They were still 
dressed in their flying suits, and 
the trip to Midland was to collect 
their regular uniforms and other 
baggage left on the airplane. For- 
tunately, it did not catch on fire 
after the crash, and all their per- 
sonal items were in good shape. 


Bears In the 
Wild 


By Patty Friend Thompson 
Editor's Note: Mrs. Thompson is 
the daughter of the late Leo 
Friend, a ranger for the Mary- 
land D.N.R. She sent this story 
to The Glades Star several 
months before the August resig- 
nation of Mrs. Sarah Taylor- 
Rogers, secretary of Maryland 
D.N.R., which many Garrett 
County residents feel had some- 
thing to do with criticism about 
the bear population in the 
County; however, since it is a 
general interest story about 
bears, it was decided to put her 
story in this issue of the maga- 
zine. 
Background 

When I was growing up in 
Deer Park, there would be the 
occasional bear in the area, but 
mostly they were young males 
wandering in from West Virginia. 
As I understand it, the female 
will force her male cub out of her 
territory at about two years old, 
forcing him to strike out on his 
own in search of a new home. 
This is the bear’s way of keeping 
the breeding line clear. 

I remember that my uncle, 
Claude F. Friend Jr., killed a 
bear in the Swallow Falls areain 
the 1940s. He was hunting deer, 
stopped to rest on the stump ofa 
tree, heard a noise behind him, 
and turned to see a large bear 
standing on hind legs, within feet 
of him. He grabbed his rifle, fired, 
and killed the bear. 

Concerning wildlife in Garrett 
County in general, I once saw a 
mountain lion dive into the 
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bushes beside the road. 

I was with my Aunt Lois 
Rollman, returning from a trip 
to Eagle Rock. As my Aunt Lois 
rounded a turn, I heard her yell, 
“Look at that!” Being a young- 
ster, I could not see over the 
dashboard of the car very easily. 
By the time I got to look, alll saw 
was a long furry tail going into 
the bush on the left side of the 
road. My aunt said, “that was a 
mountain lion, the first one I 
have ever seen.” 

Mother Bear and Cubs 

Several years ago, my hus- 
band and I rode down Sky Line 
Drive in Virginia. It was April, 
and we stopped at a ranger sta- 
tion. While there, we heard a 
ranger talk to a young couple 
who were leaving word with the 
ranger of their planned route 
through the park for a three-day 
hiking trip. They asked about 
bears, and he said not to worry 
about them, except to keep food 
out of their reach at night; no 
further advice than that. 

As my husband and] got back 
in the car, we both thought the 
ranger must not have known 
much about bears. He should 
have pointed out that it was the 
time of year that the female bears 
bring out their cubs. Myself, I 
worried that the hikers would be 
in grave danger if they acciden- 
tally placed themselves between 
a mother and her cubs. 

We continued our trip, and it 
wasn’t long until we saw a black 
bear run across the road in front 
of us with a very young cub. We 
immediately pulled to the side of 
the road, and I told my husband 
to back up a few hundred feet 
because I had seen a movement 


in the woods on the side of the 
road from which the mother bear 
had come. Sure enough, when 
we got back there I could see 
another young cub on its hind 
legs looking in the direction that 
its mother had run, who was now 
on the opposite side of the road 
down over an embankment. 

I told my husband to shut off 
the motor, since I was sure the 
mother would be coming back for 
the other cub. We waited and 
five minutes later she came 
charging up over the embank- 
ment toward our car, but didn’t 
come any closer than 50 feet or 
SO. 

As we watched, her stance 
was stiff, sort of pouncing on her 
forelegs as if to say, “I mean 
business.” She stared at the car 
for a minute or so, while I was 
snapping pictures through the 
windshield. Then, she ran back 
into the center of the road, and, 
as soon as she got to the center- 
line, the other young cub emerged 
from the woods where he had 
been waiting to join her. Both of 
them ran down the road and over 
embankment, no doubt joining 
the first cub and the safety of the 
woods. 

I was thankful that my father 
had been a game warden and 
taught me the ways of wild game. 
I knew what to expect at that 
time of year, and was able to 
photograph the 
whole thing. Oth- 
-erwise, I would 
only be able to 
write, “once I saw 
a mother bear and 
her cub run across 
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Disappearing Farms Near 
Oakland 


By Ray and Hobert McRobie 


' Editors Note: This article de- 
_ scribes some of the disappearing 
. farmland around Oakland. The 


| 


| Glades Star would welcome simi- 


_ lar articles about other towns in 


; 


i] 


Garrett County. 
East Of Oakland 

A farm located east of Oak- 
land and north of Mountain Lake 
Park on the Broadford Road was 
known as the A.D. Naylor farm. 
Mr. Naylor leased the farm ona 
share cropping basis, and one of 
the sharecroppers was Harry 
McRobie. Today, most of the farm 
is on the bottom of Broadford 
Lake. 

Another farm on the east side 
and the outskirts of Oakland was 
the Roy O. Winters farm, known 
as Highland Park Dairy. Roy 
Winters died after being struck 
by an automobile on U.S. 219 
near Red House. His sons, Clay- 
ton “Tub” Winters and Harvey 
Winters, took over the operation 
of the dairy. “Tub” managed the 
herd of dairy cattle, while Harvey 
processed and delivered the milk. 
In the morning, he was often 
assisted by Harland Bittinger on 
his “milk route.” Following World 
War II, hand delivery of milk 
was not profitable, and the dairy 
business ended. Harry McRobie, 
who was sharecropping the two 
DeBerry farms and the Casteel 
farm, supplied milk to the High- 
land Park Dairy. 

North Of Oakland 

On the north side of Oakland, 
whenold U.S. 219 was still called 
the “State Road,” there was the 


Helbig farm. The large grove of 
oak trees that faced Fourth Street 
extended (the State Road) was 
the location for the annual 
Knights of Pythias Labor Day 
Picnic. Today, it forms part of 
the grounds of the Garrett 
County Memorial Hospital. 

A little further along the State 
Road was the Cropp farm, where 
Mrs. Cropp and her son Fred 
lived. The farm had a small or- 
chard, and occasionally Robert 
“Bob” Wilt was a share cropper 
of things grown on the farm. 
There was an excellent spring 
behind the house, and sick people 
would say, “If only I had a drink 
from the Cropp’s spring, I would 
get well.” The original house, 
barn, chicken house and other 
buildings are all gone now, re- 
placed by a new brick ranch-type 
house owned by Donald Brown- 
ing. 

The new Rt. 219 split the 
property across the State Road 
from the Cropp land. Known as 
the Alt farm, it extended several 
hundred feet beyond the west 
side of the new road. State Sena- 
tor “Spense” Gram was the final 
owner of the property while it 
was still so large. After the new 
road split it in half, Spense built 
a motel on the eastern part of the 
property. 

As a point of incidental infor- 
mation, several of the properties 
in this particular area which had 
been cut in half by the new road 
were considered as the site for a 
new Oakland High School. 
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The same thing which hap- 
pened to the Alt farm also hap- 
pened to the Mitchell property; it 
was cut in half. However, the big 
house occupied by John, Rose, 
and Lucille Mitchell was not dis- 
turbed with the bisection of the 
property. To understand how 
much acreage there was in this 
farm, Garrett County Roads Ga- 
rage, the Board Room, the Star- 
light Motel, Thayer Center, the 
Farmer’s Market, and the Brodak 
Plaza were all a part of the 
Mitchell farm. 

There was an “S” curve on the 
State Road which was very dan- 
gerous, especially on a foggy night 
or in a snow storm; a number of 
bad accidents occurred there. 

The Mitchell farm continued 
along the eastern side of the State 
Road where Mitchell Manor is 
now located. John Mitchell’s 
brother, Paul, lived on this por- 
tion of the farm. 

Further north on the State 
Road was George Wilt’s 40 acre 
farm. (He was our grandfather). 
George built a house witha wrap- 
around front porch. Behind the 
house, going up hill, was a milk 
house, tool shed and some other 
small buildings. Slightly further 
up hill was a barn for cows and 
horses. 

Continuing north on the State 
Road and on the east side was 
the DeWitt property. The origi- 
nal DeWitt house is still stand- 
ing and occupied. Next to it was 
a small piece of land known as 


the John Haney property; the 
house, garage, and outbuildings 
are now gone. It was Mrs. John 
Haney and Mrs. Harriet McRobie 
who founded the Ferndale Bap- 
tist Church in a tent which they 
purchased from Sears and Roe- 
buck. 

Directly across the old State 
Road there was a small property 
of six or seven acres owned by 
Mr. Wildman; it was rented for 
some years by Burt Bittinger and 
then by Earl Enlow. Later, the 
property was purchased by 
Carson Miller, who built a new 
home beside the old one. Like 
other properties on that side of 
the old State Road, the back end 
of the property was cut off by the 
construction of the new highway. 

Next to the Wildman prop- 
erty was the Bowman property. 
The house was very large, and 
later it was turned into two apart- 
ments occupied by the Marshall 
and MacCabe families. The last 
owner of this property was Harry 
Bittinger. There was a small 
pond between the house and barn 
which was fed by overflow spring 
water from the Truman Casteel 
farm. This pond was the scene of 
a tragedy because Harry Bit- 
tinger, who was slightly crippled, 
fell into it and drowned. 

Today, the buildings have 
been torn down,and it is the site 
of the Food Lion supermarket. 


To be continued in the March 2002 
issue of The Glades Star 
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Penn Alps 


Alta Elizabeth Schrock 
1911 - 2001 


On Wednesday, November 7, 
2001, Dr. Alta Schrock died at 
Memorial Hospital, Cumber- 
land, Md. She was so well known 
that her death caused a ripple of 
sadness to go throughout the 
whole area. Always spry and full 
of life, she seemed to be an invin- 
cible person; her accomplish- 
ments were numerous. 

Born April 1911, she was the 
daughter of Alvin C. and Amelia 
(Miller) Schrock. She was a life- 
long member of the Springs Men- 
nonite Church. Her funeral was 
held on Saturday, November 10, 
at Springs Mennonite Church, 
with the Rev. Steven Heatwole 
conducting the service. Intern- 
ment was in the Springs Cem- 
etery. She is survived by five 
sisters and one brother. 

Alta Schrock graduated from 
Salisbury High School, received 
an A.B. degree from Waynesburg 
College, a master’s degree from 


Kent State University, and a Ph. 
D. in biology from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Using her education, she was 
a professor of biology at numer- 
ous colleges and universities: 
1940-1941, she taught at Bluffton 
(Ohio) College; University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1943; American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., 1944- 
1946; Goshen College, Goshen, 
Ind., 1946-1948; and Frostburg 
State College, 1960-1977. 

While teaching at Goshen 
College, Dr. Schrock was the co- 
founder and director of the Men- 
nonite Youth Village for Under- 
privileged Children. During the 
same time, she was also a co- 
founder and charter member of 
the Churchwide Child Welfare 
Committee of the Mennonite 
church. 

During World War II, she was a 
matron and practical nurse in three 


Continued on Page 493 
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Society's News Sheet: 


www.thegladesstar.org 
Web page with historic items: 


www.deepcreektimes.com 
Garrett County history: 
www.rootsweb.com/mdgar 
ret/garrett. html 
The Republican Newspaper: 


www.therepublicannews.com 
Chamber of Commerce: 


www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest Events: 


tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to contribute to 
the Museum Fund as a donation 
or memorial are asked to send 
them to: 


Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Correction! 


One of the articles in the De- 
cember 2001 issue of The Glades 
Star was about the Green Glade 
Airways (page 477). The story 
was sent in by Nancy and Orville 
McRobie of Waterloo, Iowa. The 
ball player shown in the photo- 
graph is Harry Craver. Orville 
Teets and Ellis “Buss” Harvey 
played on the same baseball 
team. 





Wives 


When Mrs. Beth Friend cop- 
ied the marriage data from Book 
Three (1895 — 1900), she also 
cross referenced the wives' 
names. Part of the cross refer- 
ence appeared in the June 2001 
issue of The Glades Star; the 
remainder is included in the 
present issue. 





Museum 


Winter Hours 


On January 1, 2002, the So- 
cietys Museum in Oakland 
started its winter schedule of 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Summer hours, 
Monday to Saturday, 11a.m.to4 
p.m., willresume again on May 1. 
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Spring Fund- 


Ratsing Dinner 
Friday, April 19 * Pleasant Valley 

Plans are under way for a 
fund-raising dinner by the His- 
torical Society in April. It will be 
held on Friday evening, April 19, 
2002, at the Pleasant Valley 
Community Building, beginning 
at 6:30 p.m. As presently 
planned, it will be a buffet style 
dinner, with the meat course be- 
ing turkey, and the choice of sev- 
eral delicious desserts. 

Guest speaker for the evening 
will be Mr. Offutt Johnson, re- 
tired from the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. Mr. 
Johnson will speak on the "His- 
tory of Forest and Parks in Mary- 
land." The 100th Anniversary of 
the Maryland department will 
be in 2006. Maryland was a na- 
tional leader in the creation of a 
state park system. 

Price for this dinner will be 
$20.00 per person, which in- 
cludes a free raffle ticket. 

The centerfold of this issue of 
The Glades Star has a reserva- 
tion form for the meal. Make 
checks payable to New Museum 
Fund. Please note that the cut-off 
date for reservations is April 12. 
June Banquet Date Announced 

Thursday, June 20, 2002 

Plans for the annual June 
banquet and business meeting 
of the Historical Society will be 
on Thursday, June 20, 2002, at 
the Bittinger Community Build- 
ing, Bittinger, Md. 

Guest speaker for the ban- 
quet will be Robert Bantz of 
Cumberland, talking about his 
travels on the Braddock Road 
through Garrett County. 

Price of the meal will be $12, 
with the meat course being the 
famous baked steak. A reserva- 
tion form for the annual banquet 
isin the centerfold of this issue of 
the magazine; cut-off date for 
the meal is June 14. 
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Victorian Porch 


Victorian Porch Bricks 


Bricks are still needed for the 
two short sidewalk sections lead- 
ing to the Victorian Porch: one 
segment in memory or honor of 
past and present residents of 
Deer Park, the other segment for 
past and present members of the 
Historical Society. 

As an interesting point of in- 
formation, the Society received 
an order for 18 bricks from the 
Garrett family in Baltimore. 
However, there are a number of 
Deer Park families of which there 
are no longer any living mem- 
bers in town. Some examples of 
these “lost” families are those of: 
Carrie Harvey, Emil Droege, 
Elmer Hinebaugh, Bill and Emily 
Uhl, Van and Pearl Browning, 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Landis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lashorne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pete Sebold, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dick Mayle. 

The cost of a brick with one 
line of type is $25.00, and for two 
lines, $35.00. 

Persons wishing to purchase 
a Deer Park brick may call di- 
rectly to Robert Moore at 301- 
334-9078 or use one of the forms 
in the center section of this maga- 
zine and order a brick by mail; 
past and present members of the 
Historical Society may pick upa 
form at the Society Museum or 
order through the mail. Write to 
the Garrett County Historical 
Society, P.O. Box 28, Oakland, 
MD 21550. 
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DONATIONS 


Latest donations to the New Museum Fund and the Victorian Porch 
from October 26, 2001, to January 26, 2002 (Members are asked to note 
the beginning and ending dates for the donations.) — 


Dr. and Mrs. James H. Feaster (Museum) 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay Pile (Museum) 
Penelope R. Power (Museum) 

Mildred Skipper (Museum) 

J. Samuel Slicer (Museum) 





Latest donations as Memorials and “In Honor” donations to the 
Historical Society from October 26, 2001 to January 26, 2002 (Members 
are asked to note the beginning and ending dates for the donations.) — 


MEMORIALS 


Gerald Crabtree by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 

Virginia Davis by Martha DeBerry 

Laura S. Foreman and F. David Slagle by Judge and Mrs. Lewis 
Jones 

George Lee Hill by Bowie Linn and Joyce Grant 

Robert Murry by John and Jean Grant, Christine Grant Riddle 

Mary Bolden Helbig by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

Mildred Hoffman by Jacquelyn L. Shirer 

Mary B. McRobie by Mr. and Mrs. H. Wayne Wilt 

Gayle Shaffer by Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Boal 

Hazel Lohr Sheckells by Ethel Rae Snyder 

Phillip and Veronica Whittaker (former Oakland residents) by their 
daughter, Wanda E. Soles 

Janis Bowman Yarnell (to Museum Porch) by Alice E. Smith 





“IN HONOR” DONATIONS 


Beth Shirer Friend (museum curator) by Jacquelyn L. Shirer 

Lewis and Mary Jones by Thomas and Despina Jones 

Lloyd “Casey” Jones by Ann R. Weinert 

David and Catherine (Harden) VanSickle by Harry and Suzanne 
Collins 
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President Robert Boal receiving S.A.R. charter 


Historical Society Custodian of S.A.R. 
Charter 


In January, the recently is- 
sued charter for the Little Mead- 
ows Chapter of Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was given to the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety for safe keeping. Society 
president Robert Boal received 
the charter from Kenneth L. 
Hardesty, secretary-treasurer of 
the newly formed Little Mead- 
ows chapter. 

The objective of the S.A.R. is 
to perpetuate the memory of 
those persons who served in the 
American Revolution by inspir- 
ing in their descendents, and the 
community at large, a greater 
reverence for the principles of 
government advanced by Amer- 
ica’s founding fathers. 

A copy of the charter was pre- 
sented to Penn Alps Inc. at 


Grantsville, where the S.A.R. 
holds several meetings a year in 
the Dunbar Room. Named for 
Col. Dunbar, a commander of 
colonial troops during Gen. 
Braddock’s ill-fated military 
campaign, the Dunbar Room is 
part of the original tavern and 
stage coach stop built at Penn 
Alps in 1814. Situated near the 
old gristmill behind Penn Alps, 
which dates back to 1797, and 
the historic Casselman River 
Bridge, builtin 1813, the Dunbar 
Room makes this location an 
ideal place for S.A.R. meetings. 
Many members of the organiza- 
tion from the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area hold dual member- 
ships and participatein the Penn 
Alps meetings. 
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Alta Schrock's home at Penn Alps 


— 
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Continued from Page 486 
Civilian Public Service Camps. Fol- 
lowing the war, she aided Menno- 
nite refugees with documents and 
placement when they were enter- 
ing the United States. 

Her desire to help others took 
her across the globe. 

In 1952, she was the coordina- 
tor of a neighborhood center in 
Berlin, Germany. During thissame 
time, she was involved in postwar 
volunteer service and relief work 
with the International Refugee 
Organization, Church World Ser- 
vice, and Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, where she was the director 
of a five-woman team. 

Heritage 

People’s heritage was impor- 
tant to Alta Schrock, and asso- 
ciation with local heritage was a 
dominant part of her remaining 
years. As recognition of local heri- 
tage, she was associated with 
the development of the Springs 
Historical Society that began in 
1957. The next year, she founded 
two long-successful events in 
Springs, Pa.— the Springs Folk 
Festival and the Springs Mu- 
seum of Early Settlers. 

Moving into nearby Maryland, 
Dr. Schrock was the founder and 
consultant to Penn Alps Inc., 
Grantsville. The move to Grants- 
ville was to provide a market place 
and work area for Appalachian 
craftsmen and artists. It was 
pointed out tothe directors of Penn 
Alps Inc. that a location beside 
U.S.#40 withits busy traffic would 
providea better market placethan 
Springs. The result was the pur- 
chase of the property next to 
Stanton’s Mill east of Grantsville. 
The quickly popular restaurant 
and craft shop were opened in 
1959. During the following years, 
she was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of Spruce Forest Arti- 


san Village and later, the annual 
series of musical concerts known 
as “Music at Penn Alps.” 

Alta Schrock could see the 
need for saving knowledge of lo- 
cal heritage in writing. She 
served as editor of Springs His- 
torical Society’s The Casselman 
Chro-nicle from 1961 to 1976; 
and was also the editor of The 
Journal of the Alleghenies from 
1964 to 1977. 

Broad Horizons 

Alta Schrock’s boundless en- 
ergy and interest carried her into 
other endeavors apart from 
Springs Historical Society and 
Penn Alps. In 1965, she worked 
in the southern part of Garrett 
County to become a co-founders 
and board member of the Garrett 
County Community Action based 
in Oakland. Then in 1977, she 
became founder and president of 
the Casselwood Corporation, 
which provided training and 
employment for area residents. 
Casselwood Corporation was 
based near Grantsville and pro- 
duced quality furniture from 
native hardwoods. 

Honors 

Throughout her lifetime, Dr. 
Schrock received many honors 
and awards. She was inducted 
into the Maryland Community 
Action Hall of Fame and the 
Maryland Women’s Hall of Fame 
in 1991. She also reigned as the 
Golden Ambassador to the Au- 
tumn Glory Festival in 1990. She 
was awarded an honorary Doc- 
tor of Humanities from Waynes- 
burg College and a Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Frostburg 
State University. 

A word of thanks to The Re- 
publican newspaper staff for use 
of the November 9, 2001, obitu- 
ary material of Dr. Alta Schrock. 
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Compton School at Spruce Forest 
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Entrance to Penn Alps Restaurant 


Remembering Alta Schrock 





Like many other people who 
knew her, your editor has anum- 
ber of pleasant memories of Alta 
Schrock. There are two which 
stand out as descriptive of her 
nature: first, her perseverance, 
and second, her appearance. 

Back when Interstate 68 was 
under construction (in those days 
it was known as Interstate 48), 
Penn Alps was in the process of 
adding Stanton’s Mill to its pres- 
ervation area, hoping one day in 
the future to put it back into op- 
eration as a water-powered mill. 
Animportant segment of this plan 
included the mill race that con- 
nected Stanton’s Mill to the wa- 
ters of the Casselman River. 

As the highway construction 
slowly moved into the Grantsville 
area, and the Penn Alps vicinity, 
Alta learned that no provisions 
had been made in the highway 
plans to save the mill race for 
Stanton’s Mill; an immense dirt 
fill would block it and water for the 
mill race would be shut off forever. 

Several weeks earlier, Alta 
had been at a conference in An- 
napolis with the governor of 
Maryland. Learning that con- 
struction would render the mill 


race useless, she promptly got on 
the telephone, called the gover- 
nor, and told him of the impend- 
ing doom of the mill race, and of 
Penn Alps's future plans for 
Stanton’s Mill. 

It's hard to tell what transpired 
in the governor’s office, but the 
mill race now passes under the 
highway in a long concrete box 
culvert and future water is guar- 
anteed for Stanton’s Mill. 

A second memory of Alta 
Schrock involves a beautiful day 
when your editor was taking 
some video film photographs in 
the Penn Alps area. While the 
photography was in progress, Al- 
ta came riding into the Artisan 
Village complex on an electric- 
powered golf cart. 

“Hello, John!” she said. “I see 
you're taking some pictures.” 

“Hi! I want to record what’s 
here today, in case it changes in 
the future. By the way, may I 
take some video tape of you?” 

“Oh my goodness, no! Please, 
not today! My hair is an absolute 
mess,” she replied, then turned 
and drove away in her golf cart. 

Thus are two of the many re- 
membrances of Alta Schrock. 
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Lawrence Bittinger's "grass strip" is now a cornfield 
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Bittinger's Curtis Robin looked like this Waco (photo Gerald Iman) 
Garrett County’s First 
Licensed Airplane Pilot 


Back in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s, before the C.A.A. 
began enforcing its rules about 
low-flying aircraft, it was not 
uncommon to see airplanes fly- 
ing around Oakland on summer 
weekends. The noise and sight of 
these low-flying airplanes an- 
nounced the arrival of “barn- 
stormers” at Weber’s Field, one 
mile south of Oakland. They flew 
into Weber’s Field to take pas- 
sengers for airplane rides Satur- 
day and Sunday; some of these 
“barnstorm” pilots were World 
War I veterans. 

New to the gathering of air- 
planes was Lawrence Bittinger, 
first licensed pilot in Garrett 
County, who flew ared and white 
Curtis Robin bi-plane. He was a 
frequent visitor to the field dur- 
ing the week as well as the week- 


end. 

Weber’s Field was located on 
the south side of the B&O Rail- 
road tracks, about 300 feet from 
the grade crossing where U.S. 
219 passed over the railroad 
tracks. Looking at the field to- 
day, it is hard to imagine that 
airplanes once landed there; for 
a number of years it even had a 
small airplane hangar. Lawrence 
Bittinger did not have very far to 
fly to get to Weber’s Field be- 
cause he had hisown “grass strip” 
on a hilltop 4 mile west of the 
Gortner community, where there 
was a small hangar for his air- 
plane. 

However, the unusual back- 
ground item about Lawrence 
Bittinger was that he was only 
17 years old when he received 


Continued on Page 524 
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Baker's Alley today 
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1996 monument at the end of Baker's Alley 


Underground Railroad 


For arunaway slave, the view 
of Uniontown from the Summit 
must have evoked the same kind 
of feeling that the children of 
Israel had when they looked 
across the Jordan River to the 
Promised Land. Below the Sum- 
mit, where the National Road 
passed through Uniontown, was 
a place where the slave would 
receive haven and help on his 
journey to freedom. Just past the 
John Wesley A.M.E. Zion Church 
was Baker’s Alley; at the end of 
the alley was one of the first 
stops on the Underground Rail- 
road in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Underground Railroad 
was the result of the abolitionist 
movement in the United States 
prior to the Civil War. Literature 
calling for the abolition of slavery 
began to appear about 1820 and 
gradually increased in volume as 
the years passed. As a political 
party, the movement took formal 


shape in 1833 when the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. From 
that date onward, the abolition- 
ists defied existing laws by as- 
sisting in the escape of runaway 
slaves headed northward. 

Although the house of refuge 
in Baker’s Alley has been gone 
for years, a granite monument 
was erected in 1996 where it once 
stood. The monument was the 
result of work by the Mayor’s 
Committee for the Uniontown 
Bicentennial; older members of 
the community could recall sto- 
ries of the Underground Rail- 
road and remember where the 
house was located. 

Baker’s Alley can easily be 
spotted by a person traveling 
along Rt. 40 and Uniontown’s 
East Main Street. A historical 
marker is on the corner, erected 
on July 6, 1996, to mark the 
entrance to the alley that was 
part of the “pathway to freedom.” 
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Eglon Road sign at intersection with Rt. 50 
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Gatepost on vacant lot in Oakland 


Gate Posts 


by John A. Grant 


Back in 1999, when the town 
of Oakland was celebrating its 
150% Anniversary, I wrote an 
article about the Maryland Geo- 
logical Survey determining the 
latitude and longitude of Oak- 
land, and also establishing a 
“true north” line on the old Court- 
house lawn. As a part of this 
work, a monument was set in a 
fence line going up to Crooks 
Crest from the north end of Sec- 
ond Street. I concluded the ar- 
ticle saying that a search for the 
monument in 1941 indicated that 
it had disappeared. 

Mr. Carl Vernon Kahl of Oak- 
land contacted me after reading 
the article and said he knew 
where there was an odd looking 
stone pillar lying in a vacant lot 
near the north end of Second 
Street; perhaps it was the miss- 
ing “true north” line monument. 
I accompanied him to see the 
stone, but it resembled a stone 
gate post more than a monu- 
ment that would be used by the 
Maryland Geological Survey. 


Later, I found that it had been 
laid in the vacant lot by the late 
Ward Hinebaugh of Oakland; no 
one in his family knew where he 
got it. 

One of the axioms of identifi- 
cation is “find something that 
looks like it.” So for several years, 
I kept looking here and there for 
a stone gatepost, hoping to find 
one still standing in position. 
Then, this winter I saw a pair of 
them standing at the entrance to 
a field along Eglon Road west of 
the Md./W.Va. boundary and 
south Rt. 50. I stopped and ex- 
amined them, and they were ex- 
actly like the single one in the 
vacant lot in Oakland. 

So, I concluded that the stone 
in the vacant lot actually was a 
gatepost and not a monument 
belonging to the Maryland Geo- 
logical Survey. 

I would be interested to hear 
of other stone gateposts in the 
area because they must be rather 
scarce. Write to me at Box 28, 
Oakland, MD 21550. 
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() Brick by former or present Deer Park resident 


( Brick by member of the Historical Society 


(Check which category) — 
Name 
Street 
City State Zip Code 
Phone 


Please Check Which Brick You Are Choosing 


____ 1 line, Max. 15 characters including spaces, $25 

____2 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 
spaces, $30 

____ 3 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 
spaces, $35 


SECC EE Esse 
BERBER 


ERERRRRRRERE 


Make checks payable to: 
Garrett County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Spring Fundraising Dinner 
A fundraising dinner will be held on Friday, April 19, 
2002 at 6:30 p.m. at the Pleasant Valley Community 
Center. Reservations must be made by April 12. Price of 
the dinner is $20 per person. 


Please make reservations at $20 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Annual June Banquet 
The Annual June Banquet of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society will be held in the Bittinger Community 
Building, Thursday, June 30, 2002, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
Price for the banquet will be $12. Seating is limited to 105 
people. Reservations must be made by June 14. 


Please make reservations at $12 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Present ending of Morgantown Road 
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Morgantown Road 


According to the county road 
signs and maps, the Morgantown 
Road begins and ends in Garrett 
County. Yet, as the name Mor- 
gantown Road implies, it ex- 
tended into Preston County, 
Monongalia County, and to the 
settlement of Morgantown onthe 
Monongahela River. 

In the early history of our 
country, the Ohio River was a 
trade entry tothe riches of middle 
North America, and the Morgan- 
town Road was an artery of that 
trade which led to a tributary to 
the Ohio River. 

Before The Road 

Originally, the Morgantown 
Road followed the Bear Camp 
Indian trail. Capt. Charles Hoye, 
in his book, Pioneer Families of 
Garrett County, records several 
notations of the Bear Camp trail. 

“The Indians had alarge camp 
and extensive corn fields in the 
bottom land at the mouth of Buf- 
falo Run. Many relics of their 
occupation have been found in 
their graves and scattered over 
the old corn fields. There was an 
Indian trail north to the Indian 
village at Somerfield, and south 
toward Friendsville and the 
Glades, while an important In- 
dian trail from Cheat River to 
Sandy Creek Glades (later the 
route of the Morgantown Road) 
passed nearby through the 
present Selbysport.” 

Arrival Of The Friends 

In the History of Garrett 
County, there is a quote that the 
Friends came over the Morgan- 
town Road when bringing their 
wagons, etc. to the location of 
Friendsville. Capt. Hoye wrote 


the following in his book. 

“The following year (1765) 
John Friend sold his land and 
improvements in Virginia, and 
with his family and brothers, 
their stock, farm implements, 
and such household goods as 
could be packed on horses, fol- 
lowed the road to Fort Cumber- 
land, thence the Braddock Road, 
to the Bear Camp trail and the 
Youghiogheny. Here they found 
their Indian friends. They took 
possession of land at the ford of 
the Youghiogheny, now known 
as Friendsville.” 

Where Now? 

It is almost certain that the 
Bear Camp trail, which became 
the Morgantown Road, began at 
Braddock Road Bear Camp loca- 
tion, came down through the wil- 
derness, crossed the Youghio- 
gheny River at Selbys Port, and 
then proceeded westward 
through the Hazelton area tothe 
Bruceton Mills area; the road 
then went to Coopers Rock, down 
to the Cheat River and on to 
Morgantown. The staff of The 
Glades Star would like tomakea 
continuous connection between 
the various locations of the 
Morgantown Road. We’ve al- 
ready received some help from 
Mrs. Ina Hicks of Friendsville, 
butif any readers can assist with 
more information, it would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Write to: 
Box 28, 
Oakland, 
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Rising Sun Tavern, Aurora, W.Va., about 1900 
Rising Sun Tavern 


Once ina while, bits of history 
come alive again in old photo- 
graphs. This is true of the above 
photograph of the old Rising Sun 
Tavern once located just west of 
Aurora, W.Va. 

Back in December 2000 and 
March 2001, The Glades Star 
carried a series of articles about 
the Northwestern Turnpike. The 
articles told of the construction 
of the highway and building of 
taverns which accommodated 
travelers on the road. Some of 
the taverns in the Aurora area 
are still in existence. However, 
one of the more famous ones, 
Rising Sun Tavern, disappeared 
years ago; only a depression in 
the ground marks where it stood 
at the intersection of Rt. 50 and 
Fox Road. 

Kenneth Hardesty, the 
society's corresponding secre- 


tary, has a number of relatives 
in the Aurora area. His cousin, 
Harold Loughrie, sent him the 
only known photograph of the 
old tavern. It was taken about 
1900 when the building was oc- 
cupied by the Schrock family. 
Built in 1810, the tavern was 
originally the home of David 
Stemple, one of Hardesty’s an- 
cestors. His son, Major David 
Stemple, added several rooms 
and opened it as a tavern in 1837 
after the Northwestern Turnpike 
was completed through the area. 
(The rank of major was conferred 
on Stemple by the governor of 
Virginia during the War of 1812.) 
The tavern was a busy place 


in the early days of the turnpike. 
In his book Land of the Laurel, 


Orin F. Morton speaks of the 
tavern, Major Stemple, and how 


Continued on Page 524 
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Disappearing Farms Near 
Oakland 


By Ray and Hobert McRobie 
(Continued from December 2001) 


Mr. Wildman owned another 
piece of land next to the Bowman 
property which contained 10 or 
12 acres and two houses which 
faced the old State Road. The 
new highway split this property, 
and the portion on the west side 
was purchased by Ralph Pritts, 
who constructed a garage build- 
ing there for his dealership in 
automobiles, mobile homes, and 
trailers. 

A little further north on this 
same property, Mr. Wildman 
built a house which once served 
as abarbecue stand and icecream 
parlor. Later, it was purchased 
by Benjamin Kope, who remod- 
eled it into a home. 

At this point, the old State 
Road was relocated to make a 
sharp turn into the new high- 
way. While it was still in use as 
a roadway, the old State Road 
divided the 100-to 150-acre 
Truman Casteel farm. There was 
a tenant house on the western 
part of the farm which was the 
home of the Lewis family; later it 
became the home of our father, 
Harry McRobie. Unfortunately, 
it was destroyed by a tornado 
which came through the area in 
July 1944. 

The house and barns of the 
Truman Casteel farm were on 
the east side of the State Road, 
almost directly opposite where 
the building for the Food Lion 
market now stands. Mr. Casteel 
was a cattle and sheep farmer 
and had a well arranged house 


and outbuildings. There was a 
farmhouse near the roadway; 
behind it was a woodshed, asmall 
smokehouse and garage, and a 
covered walkway to the barn; 
further up the hill was a chicken 
house. The farmhouse contained 
a milk room where there was a 
concrete trough fed by spring 
water, which kept milk and other 
dairy products cool until time for 
delivery. Each day a 10-gallon 
milk can was carried to a small 
platform beside the road for pick 
up and delivery to the Fairmont 
Creamery or to the Highland 
Park Dairy. 

All of these things have now 
vanished from the Truman 
Casteel farm, to be replaced by 
the Wal-Mart retail store and 
parking lot. 

Parallel to the Casteel farm 
and across the State Road was 
the 200 acre Merrill farm, which 
had been in the Merrill family 
since before 1823. It used to have 
a large orchard, plowed farm- 
land, and fields for cattle graz- 
ing. For years the Charles D. 
Merrill family lived on the prop- 
erty, and, like his neighbor 
Truman Casteel, Charles sold 
milk to the Fairmont Creamery 
in Oakland. Quite often, he would 
take it to the creamery by him- 
selfin a small wagon pulled by a 
black and white pony. The 
present owner of the farm since 
1950 is Tom Kight of Kight’s In- 
surance Agency. 

Today, parts of the Truman 
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Casteel and Merrill farms that 
were along the west side of the 
new highway are now occupied 
by commercial properties. 

Next to the Casteel farm, on 
the east side of the old State 
Road and now the new highway, 
is the nearly 300-acre DeBerry 
farm. Inherited by Walter and 
Preston DeBerry from their par- 
ents, it had good fertile land, and 
the two brothers did a variety of 
farming on the property. In addi- 
tion to the farmhouse, there were 
two barns and a number of out 
buildings; on the farm the broth- 
ers raised a variety of crops and 
had a heard of beef cattle. 

The tornado of 1944 destroyed 
one of the barns and part of the 
farmhouse; it was rebuilt with 
the volunteer help of the Amish 
community. Since the death of 
the two brothers, the farm is still 
in the hands of the DeBerry fam- 
ily, but not as aggressively 
farmed as in the past. 

Next to the DeBerry farm was 
the Thayne White farm. There 
was considerable acreage in this 
farm, but Thayne was in the de- 
livery business in Oakland and 
he rented most of the farm for 
sharecropping. It is now owned 
by Paul Thomas, who built anew 
house on the property. 

Directly across the highway 
from the White farm is the Ear] 
Enlow farm, which is also adja- 
cent to and north of the Merrill 
farm. Earl Enlow grew corn, oats, 
wheat, and potatoes, and had a 
few milk cows. The farm was 
purchased by Dr. Franklin 
Custer, who converted the barn 
into an animal hospital, built a 
brick house for himself, and 
turned the remainder of the land 


into a Christmas Tree farm. The 
old Bray one-room school was 
located on this property; itis now 
a private home. 

Aninteresting sidelight about 
the Casteel, the Walter DeBerry, 
“Will” DeBerry, and Earl Enlow 
farms— Mr. O. Thomas Grazer, 
who was a vocational agricul- 
ture teacher at Oakland High 
School, formed a potato co-op 
with these four farms. (See The 
Glades Star, Vol. 6, No. 20, Dec. 
1990.) By 1943, they were pro- 
ducing over 2,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes from the co-op. 

Also, the Casteel, Walter 
DeBerry, “Will” DeBerry, and 
Thayne White farms were all 
connected to each other by their 
own telephone line until the late 
1930s. To call into Oakland, the 
DeBerrys and Thayne White 
would call Mrs. Truman Casteel 
to relay a message to Oakland on 
her other telephone line. 

Next to the Thayne White 
farm was the Henry Hostetler 
farm of about 100 acres. After 
the younger members of the fam- 
ily moved away and their par- 
ents died, the farm was eventu- 
ally purchased by Fred Glotfelty. 

In this immediate area, and 
on the west side of the highway, 
was the E.S. Evans farm. “Jim” 
Evans was an entrepreneur, who 
was engaged in a number of busi- 
ness enterprises. For a number 
of years, he used the farm for 
grazing animals from his Terra 
Alta Stock Yards. Eventually, 
Fred Glotfelty purchased the 
land and expanded his automo- 
bile and truck tire business to 
this property. Today, itis the site 
of a business enterprise as well 
as an operating farm, growing 
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2001 ARTIFACT LIST 


Trunk that belonged to Mrs. Kay Offutt, 1916 Silverplated Testimonial Cup 
presented to Mr. Daniel Skelton, General Manager American District Telegraph 

_ Company, Thirteenth Anniversary, Post Cards and Printed Materials of the Offutt 
Family — gifts from Mr. Mike Glover 

Photograph of the William James Hotel, Oakland, Md. Taken by James B. Bell, 1928 
— gift from Mrs. Laura D. Nolan | 

1949 Oakland Centennial Celebration Costumes, World War JI Child’s Scout 
Uniform, 48 Star Flag, and Articles of Clothing from the Nace Family Collection — 
gifts from Cynthia A. Barnes | 

World War II Arm Band, U.S. Army AWS Air Force Oheenen Observer 
Identification Card, Aircraft Warning Service, and U.S.O. Club Membership Card, 
Commendation from the President of the United States for Claudine Open, Selective 


Service System, all from the Claudine Opel Estate, and Booklet, Making American 


Cheese on the Farm by John A. Conover — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. John Strider 


_ Western Union Telegraph Co. Se made in 1920s — gift from Gonder Insurance 


_ Agency ? 
. “Beanie” Cap from the Swanton Elementary School — gift from Mr. Robert Boal 


— 


Air Force Uniform with Ribbons, Top Coat, Officer’s Hat and Cap of Lt. Colonel 


Charles Shilke,-P-51 Fighter Pilot — gifts from Mildred R. Shilke 
Research Notes, The Fairfax Mendian and The Micheler Boundary Line Survey — gift 
from John A. Grant 


Family History, Whetstone Family of Berks County, Pennsylvania, Allegany County, 


_ Maryland and Jackson County, Ohio — gift from J. R. McCabe 
_ Certificate of James L. Dillon, Hospital Corps Company of Instruction of the United 
_ States Army, Division of the Philippines, given at Manila, March 27, 1901 — gift from 





Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Oester 


_ School Transportation Receipt, School Bus Route 19, School Bus Line Operated by 


Dwight G. Speicher between Cove and Accident, from the Estate of Esther Margroff 


— gift from Ruby Margroff 


Microfilm Reader — gift from Cathy Ashby, Ruth Enlow Library 

Microfilm, Garrett Journal Newspaper, 1901-1902, 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906 — gifts 
from Paul and Alice Eary 

Old Republican Newspapers — gifts from Janet Sebold 


_ Two Small Portable Display Cases — gifts from Bob Boal 


Notes from Interview with E. Ray Jones — gift from Judge & Mrs. Lewis Jones 
Booklet, Kitzmiller 1911-1929, A Good Place to Grow Up — gift from Frank Sapp 
Booklet, The Ballad of Oakland by Felix Robinson, presented by Kathy L. Paugh in 
memory of her aunt, Louise D. Banning — gift from Kathy L. Paugh 


Notice of Sale of Real Estate in Maryland, Herrington Manor, December 9, 1914 — 


gift from Charles A. Thomas 
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Original Copy of Sheet Music of “Deer Park Waltz” by K. Rowan, Photograph of | 
Katherine Rowan Rasche, and Five Copies of Additional Sheet Music by K. R. ¥ 
Rasche — gifts from Lt. Col. William O. Treacy 
Framed sketch of the Braethor signed in 1983 by Jim Willis — gift from Mr. Richar_ 
L. Combs 

Family History, From Whence We Came, A Family History, by Lawrence C. Sween | 
gift from Lawrence C. Sween 

Family History, Slagle Trails and Descendants of Jacob Slagle, (Ca 1740s — 1800, i 
VA), by Rebecca D. Kartalia — gift from Rebecca D. Kartalia 

1903 Canceled Check, First National Bank, Oakland — gift from Miss Lauren | 
Whealton | 
Poem and Family Information of Delphine (Della) Savage — gifts from Mrs. Joan Ré | 
The Sentinel Magazine with Article, The Preston Railroad: A Longtime B&O 
Shipper, by Wade H. Rice, Jr. — gift from Wade H. Rice, Jr. 

Meadow Mountain CCC Camp Photos — gifts from Mr. Woodrow Harvey 
Form from Clerk of Circuit Court to Pay Witness for Trail, Circa Early 1900s, , 
Criminal Summons Form to Appear in Court, Circa Early 1930s, Two Ink Pens with'| 
Nibs, and Document Bands, Patented April 8, 1890 — gifts from Clerk of Circuit 
Court © | 
_ Ice Saw Used at Deep Creek Lake and Marble Top Entry Hall Stand from the Deer _ 
Park Hotel — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Troy Gnegy | 
Reclamation Report, Vindex, Maryland, 1904—1997 — gift from Ed George 

Copy of “Miss Mary” Burkhardt Autograph Book, Accident, Md. — gift from Ms. 
Lois Melinat 

Book, Portrait and Biographical Record, Sixth Congressional District, given in 
Memory of Jay Lewis Bell — gift from Ms. Anne Bell-Boltz 

Large framed picture from the Oakland Elementary School of George Washington | 
placed in Memory of John Erwin Johnson — gift from Gerald (Stoggie) & Twila 
Johnson, David Gaither and the Johnson Family 

Picture Post Cards — Maple Street, Friendsville, and Court House, Oakland, and Posi 
Cards ~— Aerial View of Oakland, Glendale Bridge and Deep Creek Bridge - gifts 
from Ms, Beatrice Winters © 

Two 1964 Photographs of the Howard roe Alder Street, Oakland — gifts from . 
William Leighton 

Saxophone, circa early 20" century, that belonged to Francis Kenna Shank — gift 
from Barbara Monn : 
Graduation Picture, Class of 1932, Oakland High School — gift from Wilda J. Sander 
Milk Carton and Wilson Farms, Inc. Bottle Cap from Turmer’s Dairy, 3 Picture Post 
Cards of Sunnyside Picnic and Red House Church and 4 Sunnyside School Souvenir 
Booklets, 1910, 1912, 1915 and 1915-1916 — gifts from Luther and Kim Michaels 
Adjustable Ice Skates, Circa 1920, used by the Sanders Family in the Sunnyside area 
and Signature Card from the Mount Airy Canning Co. (Pea Cannery at Mt. Lake 
Park), Card #654 for Joseph Harry Sanders (father of Gerald Sanders) — gifts from 
Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Sanders 
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e Photo of J. R. Schaeffer, Jr., Author of Railroad Book: From Baltimore, Md. to 
- Charlottesville, W. Va. (he helped to build the first house in Gormania — the 
_ Schaeffer Home) and photo of the First House Built in Gormania, W. Va., the 
_ Schaeffer Home — gifts from Mr. Richard Mosser 
| Group Photograph of Oakland Area World War I Soldiers, TV Guide Permanent 
, Record of Kennedy Assassination Telecasts and Oakland Centennial Clippings — - gifts 
from Mrs. Phyllis J. Helbig | 
s Trap for small animals found in the Swallow Falls area — gift from Mr. Bradley 
Kisner 
« Beachy Lumber Company memorabilia (note pad, pens, caps and thermometers) and 
— gifts from Burt Davis 
« Five Videos of Original Crellin Centennial Interviews and Bottle with Box of 
- Renovene, The Miracle Dry Cleaner, from the old Crellin Store — gifts from Rev. 
Michael Mudge | 
« Large Heavy-Duty Bear Trap (Requires Three Men to Set It) — loan from Mr. & Mrs. 
Troy Gnegy 
« Antique Quilting Frame Found in an Old House in Mt. Lake Park — pif from Mr. & 
Mrs. Hopwood Wooddell 
( Preston County 1860 Census, Preston County Marriages, Vol. I, 1869-1885, Preston 
_County Marriages, Vol. II, 1886-1900, and Preston County, W.Va. Vol I, Birth 
Records, 1868-1875 — gifts from Susan F. Webster 
Photograph of 2™ Street Home of Edward Pollock — gift from Joan Pollock 
/ 16mm Projector, Circa 1930, and 8 16mm Films of Early Garrett County — gifts from 
Ms. Bev Davis 
Booklet, The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Organization of the Oakland 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, 1829-1904 — gift from Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 
Smail Purse with Change Purse and Hand Mirror, Black Necklace and Small Ivory 
and Black Pin — gifts from Mrs. Adra Hinebaugh 
Photographs of Rev. John Edward Johnson, 1868-1961, and his wife, Nancy 
' Catherine Biggs Johnson, 1871-1927 — gifts from Mrs. Kathryn Johnson Davis 
Iron Rail from Preston Railroad (dug up in Crellin), Original Crellin Granite Street 
_ Lamp (from Wooden Pole), Crellin Centennial Banner (went across the street during 
the celebration) and Two Crellin Posters with News Articles (from the Centennial) — 
gifts from Rev. Michael Mudge 
Books, A Century of Growth: or, The History of the Church in Western Maryland, by 
Rev. Thomas J. Stanton, M.A., Vols. I & II (Catholic Church), Copyright 1900 — gifts 
from Ruth Enlow Library 
~- Family History, The William J. Stanton Family, Ancestors, Descendents and Related 
Families of Grantsville, Garrett County, Maryland — Ms. Sara S. Jarrett 
Family Tree Maker CDs with Passenger and Immigration Lists or Naturalization Lists 
for Selected Years and Cities — gifts from Mary King 
Framed Water Color with Dr. Henry W. McComas in a canoe on lake at Camp 
Minnetoska/Whitehorn (formerly Hanson’s Lake), circa 1900, from the John R. and 
Maude Browning Family — gift from Joe and Eleanor Browning 
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Soldier’s Individual Pay Record, Stephen R. Pagenhardt, World War II and 1984 
(17) Autumn Glory Festival Postal Cancellation Post Card — gifts from Richard L, 
(Monty) Pagenhardt 
Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church from the Civil War era that belonged to Dora w 
Frances Florance, mother of Frances Meese — gift from Frances Meese h 1 
Lot of Printed Materials, cards, hymnals, text books, etc., from the collection of Mi!” 
Josie Weimer — gifts from Ms. Charlotte Ward io 
Oakland Hotel Gravy Boat, 5 Photo Post Cards of Oakland, Hamed’s Pharmacy | H 
Bottle and Pew Rent Receipt from St. Peter’s Catholic Church — given in Memory q 
Rose Murphy White & Ada Murphy by their niece, Delores Truly Thompson {i 
Oakland Hotel Punch Bowl, Photo of Pump House on Oakland Hotel Grounds, 2 | 
Photos of Murphy Family Members and Framed Railroad Notice of 1917 Governme) 
Take Over — given in Memory of Richard Nelson Murphy by his niece, Delores Tru | 
Thompson 
Book, The Savage Family History, The Savages of Friendsville, Md. — compiled ani \ 
given by Pamela Sue Frantz 
Doll, “Cora Williams”, circa 1898, played with by Patience Williams Grant, past 
President of the Garrett Co. Historical Society, and her sister, Mink, and doll hutch!) 
gifts from Annabelle Pond 

Canceled checks, #12704 and #12720, 1917, from the First National Bank, and 
dividend checks from the First National Bank, #370, #372, and #373, July 1, 1920 —' 
gifts from Richard DeLoach 

Frantz Family research notes — gift from Tom Lewis 
Copper Memento, “Highpointers, July 23-28, 2001, Backbone Mt., Md. — gift from | 
Mr. Joe Howard | | 
Oakland-Mt. Lake Park, Md. Lions Club Hat that belonged to Richard Davis and 
Ticket Stubs #463 and #464, sponsored by the Oakland Lions Club & Fire Dept., to 
‘Benefit the New Garrett County Hospital, July Fourth 1947 — gifts from Mr. Mark 
Marucci 

Family History Sheets, Vincent-Shreve-Lynn — gifts from Bonnie L. Armstrong 

Lot of canceled checks from the First National Bank, 1902, 1903, 1911 and 1917 — 
gifts from Brady Whealton | 

Bottles from Oakland Pharmacy, Gonder’s Pharmacy and Gregg’s Pharmacy, 
Campaign Mementos from DeCorsey Bolden and Roger Glotfelty, Sr., and 
Advertising Shoe Horns from Gortner’s Store — gifts from Christine Mosier 
Information on Rev. John Edward Johnson — given by Phyllis Helbig 

Travel Trunk and “Last Rites” Kit used by mother of Murphy Sisters and Wooden 
Toy Wagon made by Mr. Kerins during the war — gifts from Mrs. Delores Truly 
Thompson 

Items made or used by W. E, Shirer: horse hair broom, mop with pipe and water hos 
connection handle, small pie tins, jar filler, funnel and stool made from pipes with 
wooden seat, glass & tin case, bread box, cooking pans, electric Christmas Star, pail 
small Jevel, stove lid lifter, railroad cars & rail, small tin milk can, small red tin was! 


\ 
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_can and shaving items; kitchen tools of Grace Wotring Shirer, advertising and 
campaign mementos, a home made muslin night gown of Mrs. Maria Grove, foot 
_ warmer with two charcoal bricks, swatch of cloth with different World War II sites, 
gend round bronze Civil War medallion — gifts from Christine G. Mosier 
» Original Rocking Chair from the Deer Park Hotel purchased when items from the 
_ Hotel were auctioned — gift from George and Ellen Zimmerman 
» Paper packet of medication for medication from the Oakland Pharmacy — gift from 
8 Br rederick Washburn 
) Book, Ancestors and Descendants of Jesse Clyde Nichols and Jessie (Miller) Nichols, 
|, Notebook, Descendants of Jeremiah Mitchell, genealogical resource books, and 
Booklet, The United States Canoe and Kayak Team Olympic Trials, Savage River, 
» Maryland, May 16 & 17, 1992 — gifts from Caroline M. Haley 
» Early eye gasses, circa 1900, used by the Lewis Family — gift from Martha Lewis 
» Oakland Centennial Souvenir Program, 1949, 2 copies, Garrett County Centennial 
- Souvenir Issue — The Republican, 1972, and Book, The Treaty of Paris, 1783; Its 
| Origin and Significance — gifts from the Garrett County Chamber of Commerce 
| Nail Apron, Leighton Lumber Co., Sak Ene Maryland — gift from Paul & Elizabeth 
| Shaffer | | 
> Victorian Hat Pin with wooden triangular handle, circa 1880-1890 — gift from Junior 
' Ferguson 
p Booklet, Surviving the Great Depression, A History of Allegany County During the 
1930's, An Allegany High School Oral] History, Booklet, The Loanconing Silk Mill, 
1907-1957, An Allegany High School Maryland Student Service Alliance Oral 
_ History, and Booklet, Reflection of the Silver Screen, A Hi sO of Allegany County 
_ Movie Theatres — gifts from Mr. Dan Whetzel 
Items from Highland Park Dairy: Photo of Dairy Barn & Truck, Early 1970s, Milk 
_ Box, Wooden Milk Crate, Milk and Cream Bottles — given in Memory of Harvey and 
_ Wilda Winters by Pat Winters Light and Children and Vaughn Winters 
Framed photograph of Judge Jack R. Turney — gift from Ms. Louise Messenger 
Advertising memorabilia from Bauer Home Center: Cap, Nail Apron and Carpenter’s 
Pencil — gifts from Burt Davis : | 
Military photographs, ribbons and medals of Charles W. Wn ght — gifts from Mike 
Beck 
Five pieces of Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Money from 1838 and 1840 and $5.00 
certificate from Clinton Bank, Westernport, Md., 1859 — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Ivan 
Rowe © 
Three pieces of brass door hardware from the Deer Park Hotel — loaned in memory of 
Scott Upole by Mr. & Mrs. Gib Upole 
Souvenir Program, Oakland Centennial, 1949 — gift from Mr. Tom R. DeBerry 
Final County Examination Sheet, Garrett County Schools, April 2, 3 and 4, 1913 — 
gift from Ms. Dorothy Fultz 
Items from the Edward Sollars Collection: 1959 rece from Deer Park Christmas 
Tree, letter to Jerry Browning, Mayor, Deer Park, concerning “Friendly Hall Lot”, 
medical receipts for Mr. & Mrs. Edward Sollars, 1940s, B&O Railroad Company 
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Book No. 2, October 1, 1968, B&O Railroad Company Book, Safety Rules, 1920,) } 
War Ration Books in original fabric cover in which they were issued, nine pieces’ (. 
doll house furniture which belonged to Patricia and Mary, daughters of Edward E. y} 
Sollars, small cardboard church and house, two sets of men’s garters, men’s black! 
spats (probably belonged to Dr. Sollars), 1976 fireman pin and fireman medallion, { 
1968 Garrett Co. Dog Tag, No. 655, Washington, D.C. pin, 1948, boy’s shoes, circ’ Ne 
1940, worn by Edward Sollars Ill, tie stays, bicentennial napkin and paper plates, a 
of photographs and 4 deeds from 1891-1919 — gifts from Patricia A. Gordy and Mz li 
Helen Doerr is | 
Original bench from the Deer Park Hotel grounds — gift from Ms. Rosalie McNish i 
Tamping Rod, Powder Pouch, Kerosene Flare, Oxen/Horse Yoke, Dinner Gong, 
Script from Felton, Horner & DeBerry, Corinth, W.Va. and Miners Detonation | 
Switch — loans from Mr. Harley Murphy 
Bull restrainer from a farm in the Hoyes, Md., area — gift from Junior Ferguson 
Large railroad trunk with tags and key — gift from Mr. Terry Garlitz | | 
Hand-made corn cutter from the Marlin Savage farm, Accident, Md. — a from | 
Robert E. Davis, Sr. 

_ Painting of Oakland Railroad Station by Evelyn Bowser — gift from Donald Bowse: | 
Deer Park Hotel Sign from the Deer Park Hotel and Waste Can with Reproduction | 
New York Times, June 3, 1886, Article on Grover Cleveland Wedding — gifts in 
Memory of John R. and Grace G. Thrasher by Carl and Helena Thrasher — 
Framed photograph of S. Lawton and Sons Garage, Second Street, Oakland, and 

- Envelope from Offutt’s Store, Oakland, postmarked 1909 — gifts from Lt. Col 
William O. Treacy 

Five Cent Script from Dixon and Kelso Store, Oakland — gift from H. Wayne Wilt 
1971 Calendar from Walt’s General Store, Deep Creek Lake, Poster from 
Summerfest 1980, Deep Creek Lake Heritage Folk Festival, Jig Saw Puzzle of | 
Oakland Railroad Station and 1932 National Geographic Magazine with article on 
the Travels of George Washington — gifts from Mr. & Mrs. Ivan Rowe | 
Brass Dinner Bell for the Amold Cottage, Mt. Lake Park, Md. — gift from Beatrice 
Amold Krieg 

Brochure, “Minimum Fee Schedule Adopted by Garrett County Bar Association”, 
January 1, 1970 — gift from John R. Toston 

Antique anesthesiology machine, axe handle hand-hewn by father of Dr. A. E. 
Mance, numerous medical supplies and instruments from Dr. A. E. Mance’s office, 
and four books authored by Dr. Mance — gifts from Dr. A. E. Mance 

China bedpan and glass urinal from Cuppett/Weeks Nursing Home — gifts from Mar 
Ann Weeks 

Large framed photos of Rev. Henry E. and Sarah E. Blackburn Friend — gifts from — 
Mrs. Leora B. Patch | 

Photo of Swallow Falls, circa early 1900s, taken by William C. White, reproduced 
from a glass negative — gift from Mr. George Perrine 
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hotos of William Sines, Civil War Veteran, Civil War discharge and pension paper 
. f Henry Sines, Civil War Veteran, and Stock Certificates of Henry Sines — gifts from 
idgar C. Sines 
y ndividual Creamer from the Deer Park Hotel and Medicine Bottle from Deer Park 
. ‘harmacy — loans from Roger F. Beckman 
 Nooden stairway trim from the first Commercial oe Oakland — gift from Kevin 
Zallis 
and made huckleberry nicker, circa 1920, made by Ray Gnegy — gift from Troy R. 
jnegy 
= samplers made by Victoria Augusta Evans about 1840 — gifts from the Ruth 
Seller collection, thru Fran Swartzentruber 
-fwo souvenir folders from the Loch Lynn School, 1907-1909 and three small 
ooklets, World War I era that belonged to Alma Wrightsman — gifts from Alvin 
_Wrightsman, son of Alma Wrightsman 
World War I Certificate and Water Color of James W. Rinehart and two smal! World 
War II photographs of Willard Rinehart, son of James W. Rinehart — gifts from 
‘Arthur W. Childs 
Photograph of Alvin P. Friend, Dentist — gift from Mrs. Alvin P. Friend 
' 1930s Pilot’s Book and Log Book of Lawrence Edward Bittinger, first licensed pilot 
in Garrett County — gifts from Rev. John A. Grant 
Booklet, The Doctor at Home, Treating the Diseases of Man and the Horse, 
Published by Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 1887 — gift from James H. Feaster, Jr., M.D. 
| Ansco Clipper Camera and box, belonged to Linda Simmons, 1957-1999 — placed in 
memory of Linda R. Simmons by Ms. Sharon Kight 
1911 blank check from Miner’s & Merchants Bank signed by A. M. Kight and blank 
check from Kight Brothers, Garrett National Bank, 191___ -- given in honor of the 
-Kight Family Past and Present by Mr. Blaine Kight 
Booklet, Specific Directions & Global Positioning Systems Coordinates for 
Maryland's Garrett Co. Graves, 1 Corrigendum to Maryland’s Garrett Co. Graves, 
oe Supplement to Maryland's Garrett Co. Graves, and Previously Unlisted Garrett 
& Surrounding County Grave Sites, by Jeffrey H. Fowler — gift from Pat Thompson 
Deer Park Band Snare Drum, played by Fred L. Walter, 1920s, and Photo of Deer 
Park Comet Band — gifts from Dorothy Walter Simpson 
Small Book, /mitation of Christ, by Thomas A. Kempis, presented to Rosa Ellen 
Hinebaugh for her confirmation Ocotober 18, 1893, St. Matthew’s Church, Oakland 
~ gift from Duke Ward 
Book, History of the Liller Family, by Earlene Liller Babcock, 1999 — gift from 
Earlene Liller Babcock : 
Charter, 14 July 2000, Little Meadows Chanter National and Maryland Societies of 
‘the Sons of the American Revolution — gift from Board of Directors, SAR 
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1944 tornado ripped this tree apart on the Casteel farm. 


Continued from Page 497 

his private pilot’s license; later, 
in his 17" year, he also earned 
his commercial pilot’s license, 
which allowed him to take pas- 
sengers for airplane rides. 

Now, 70 years later, Lawrence 
Bittinger is gone, his “grass strip” 
is a cornfield, and the hangar 
where he kept his Curtis Robin 
has been replaced by a farm util- 
ity building. However, a few of 
his things remain at the Histori- 
cal Society Museum in Oakland: 
There is a glass case which con- 
tains a photograph of the young 
pilot and his log books with the 
dates he received his Private 
pilot’s license and his commer- 
cial pilot’s license. 





Continued from Page 514 
busy the turnpike was when it 
was completed. During the Civil 
War both Union and Confeder- 
ate officers stayed there when 
their armies made forays into 


West Virginia. 

Later, the tavern building was 
sold to Daniel Schrock for a home 
around 1866, and Hardesty’s 
grandfather, Ernest Schrock, 
grew up there. Persons on the 
lawn in the photograph are pre- 
sumed to be members of the 
Schrock family. 


Continued from Page 516 


corn and wheat. 

Across the new highway on 
the eastern side of the road is one 
more DeBerry farm. Once owned 
by Steve and Parsh Casteel, 
“Will” DeBerry purchased the 
area, which was later inherited 
by his son. Like the Evans 
(Glotfelty ) property, it is still a 
productive farm. 

Business is slowly expanding 
from Oakland northward along 
the new highway, and the owners 
of all the farms have sold small 
lots from their property for houses 
and commercial properties. 
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1746 Fairfax Stone 
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The 1910 Fairfax Stone 


The Fairfax Stone 


Included in the collection of 
photographs taken by W.E. 
Shirer in the early 1890s, is one 
which is an earlier photograph of 
the original Fairfax Stone monu- 
ment. It is one of the very few 
surviving photographs of the 
monument that was erected on 
October 17, 1746 by a survey 
party seeking the “springing 
point” of the Potomac River. It 
was needed to mark the extreme 
western edge of the “Northern 
Neck” in the Virginia Colony that 
had been granted to Lord Fairfax 
by English King, Charles II. The 
spot waschosen by asurvey party 
in 1736 when the trees which 
surrounded the spring were 
“blazed.” The spring was thought 
to be the westernmost one which 
marked the beginning of the 
Potomac River. 

Frances Deakins used this 
stone in 1787 as the starting 
point for what he intended to be 
the meridian line separating the 
State of Maryland from Virginia 
when he laid out the 50 acre 
Military Lots used to pay Mary- 
land Revolutionary War soldiers. 

An interesting geographical 


feature came to light as the sur- 
vey for the Military Lots pro- 
gressed. The water from the 
spring at the Fairfax Stone, ac- 
tually flowed westward in acurv- 
ing arc, before going eastward 
again. This lead to a boundary 
line dispute which was not re- 
solved until 1912 by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The Fairfax Stone location 
became a popular picnic spot af- 
ter the West Virginia Central 
Railroad completed its rail line 
along the Potomac River and on 
to Elkins, W.Va. Excursion trains 
would discharge passengers 2% 
miles from the famous stone, and 
they would go from the railroad 
station to the stone by foot or in 
carriages available for hire. One 
day in the 1880s, visitors found 
the stones, which formed the fa- 
mous monument, scattered by 
vandals. 

Eventually they were col- 
lected and put in their original 
order as shown in W.E. Shirer’s 
photograph. Later, the stones 
were replaced by a single con- 
crete monument of the 1910 
boundary line survey. 
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Web Site 
Information 


Society's News Sheet: 
www.thegladesstar.org 





Web page with historic items: 
www.deepcreektimes.com 





The Republican Newspaper 
www.therepublicannews.com 





Garrett County history: 
; om/ 
m rret/garrett. html 
Chamber of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest Events: 
tmorgan@spruceforest.org 


Society's Museum in Oakland 
301-334-3226 





Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to contribute to 
the Museum Fund as a donation 
or memorial are asked to send 
them to: 

Kenneth Hardesty 

Corresponding Secretary 

PeOSB0xXI20 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Correction! 


On p.516 of the March 2002 
issue, there is the sentence: “The 
old Bray one-room school was 
located on this property; itis now 
a private home.” The Brant 
School was the one-room school 
on the property; Bray school was 
locatedin the Swallow Falls area. 


Photographs 


One thing which many visi- 
tors to the museum miss, be- 
cause 1t may not mean anything 
to them, is the large number of 
photographs which we have in 
the Museum. Possibly this is 
because most of them are Garrett 
County subjects, and are kept in 
albums in the front room which 
has the carriage. However, in 
the hallway ofthe Museum there 
are family reunion photographs; 
if one of the readers is a member 
of the Harvey, Wilson, or Biggs 
family stop and look at these 
1920 — 1930 era photographs. 
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GARRETT COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded in 1941 


OFFICERS 2000-2001 


Presidente ner. Robert Boal 
1** Vice President...... James Ashby 
2" Vice President .... Paul Shogren 


DrGaSurene eee Kevin Callis 
Secretary see Alice Eary 
ASSL SOCC Vater tte Edith Brock 
Corre. Sec’y. ..... Kenneth Hardesty 
Cura tories Beth Friend 
Assty Curatote. Carol Davis 


Building Mer. .... George Ferguson 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Alice Smith, Jerome Moyer, 
Dawn Scheffel, Robert Watson, 
Ernest Gregg, John Strider, 
Clifford DeWitt, Jane Fox, 
Sharon King, Robert Shaffer, 
David Burdock, Maxine Broad- 
water. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editor Rev. John A. Grant 
Cir. Manager ....... Joseph Connors 


THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 

The purpose of this Society 
shall be to discover, secure and 
preserve whatever relates to the 
history of the area, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of our local 
history among our people. 

THE GLADES STAR 

PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, Md. Entered 
as second-class matter March 12, 
1942, at the Post Office at Oak- 
land, Maryland, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. FOR SALE by the secre- 
tary and at the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. Single copy $3.75 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual 
membership fee is $15.00; life 
membership $250.00. The four 
issues of this quarterly bulletin, 
THE GLADES STAR, are in- 
cluded with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, P.O. Box 
28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 28, Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


Annual Banquet 
Set For Thursday, 
June 20, 2002 


Plans have been completed 
for the annual June banquet and 
business meeting of the Histori- 
cal Society to be on Thursday, 
June 20, 2002 at the Bittinger 
Community Building, Bittinger, 
Md., beginning at 6:30 p.m. As 
planned, the menu will feature 
the famous baked steak; price 
for the banquet will be $12 per 
person. A reservation form for 
the annual banquet is in the 
centerfold of this issue of the 
magazine. Cutoff date for the 
reservations is June 14. 

The annual business meeting 
of the Historical Society will fol- 
low the dinner. There will be an 
election of new members to the 
Board of Directors of the Society. 
Minutes of the last meeting will 
be read as well as reports by 
Chairmen of various committees, 
and the Treasurer’s report. 

Guest speaker for the 
evening’s program will be Mr. 
Robert Bantz of Cumberland, 
who will talk about his travels 
on the Braddock Road through 
Garrett County. Probably one of 
the few people to travel over all 
of the Garrett County section of 
the Road, he was featured in an 
article in March 2000 issue of 
The Glades Star, called “The Old 
Road In A New Millennium.” 
More recently Bantz was named 
along with others ina story about 
cleaning up old Garrett County 
cemeteries in the Dec. 20, 2001 
issue of The Republican. 

Readers are once more asked 
to check the reservation form in 
the centerfold of this issue of the 
magazine, and send in their res- 
ervation by June 14. 
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Rev. Dr. Sherwood and President Robert Boal 


Spring Fund — Raising Dinner 


One hundred thirty Histori- 
cal Society members and friends 
attended the April Fund — Rais- 
ing dinner held on Friday 
evening, April 19 at the Pleasant 
Valley Community Center. 
People came from different parts 
of the County to support the fund 
raising efforts for the New Mu- 
seum Fund. 

On a table near the entrance 
door to the Pleasant Valley build- 
ing, was a supply of books for 
sale published by the Society, as 
well as back issues of The Glades 
Star. 

Prior to the beginning of the 
meal, Society President Robt. 
Boal made a few brief announce- 
ments which included recogni- 
tion of various people in the au- 
dience who have been of assis- 
tance to the work of the Society. 
He spoke of work being done at 
the museum during the past six 


months. Highlight ofhis remarks 
was to say that all of the work 
done on the outside of the mu- 
seum, to date, has been paid for, 
including the Victorian Porch, 
and that the mortgage on the 
museum building had been re- 
duced to $12,000.00. 

Just before the beginning of 
the meal, Pres. Boal asked the 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence Sherwood to 
give the invocation and grace. 

Needless-to-say, the ladies of 


the Pleasant Valley Community 


Center had prepared a delicious 
meal for people attending. 

The program for the evening 
featured Mr. Offutt Johnson, re- 
tired Naturalist from the Mary- 
land D.N.R., assisted by Mr. Todd 
Metz, Naturalist and Director of 
the Discovery Center at Deep 
Creek State Park. The program 
for the evening consisted of a 
preview of one which the Mary- 
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Offutt Johnson and Todd Metz 





Forest Ranger and Warden badges 
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land Department of Natural Re- 
sources 1s preparing for the cel- 
ebration in 2006 of 100 years of 
forest management. Among the 
items which the two men used 
were a series of six badges begin- 
ning with one worn by a Forest 
Warden almost 100 years ago. In 
addition, the speakers used pho- 
tographic slides and displayed 
uniforms worn by Forestry people 
since the beginning of the De- 
partment. 

The drawing for the door prize 
was won by Mrs. Mary Warther; 
it was an artist drawing of the 


Deer Park Hotel as it looked in 
the 1800s. 

An unusual event marked the 
time after the end of the meet- 
ing. A brewing thunderstorm 
erupted at the conclusion of the 
meeting, keeping many of the 
guests inside the building for at 
least “ hour. However, it pro- 
vided time to talk with the pro- 
gram speakers, examine the 
items displayed near the 
speaker’s podium, and simply 
“visit” with other people who at- 
tended the meeting. 





Matthew Novak and the Veteran’s Book 


Matthew W. Novak Jr. 


Beginning back in 1999, Mat- 
thew Novak became involvedina 
project which included Southern 
High School students anda num- 
ber of adults in Garrett County. 
This was the accumulation of his- 
torical events that took place dur- 
ing World War II. Given the title 
of Garrett County, At Home and 
At War, it was a recording of the 
lives of World War II veterans 
during their time in service. 

At the beginning of the project, 
Novak was still a teacher at 
Southern: he retired from teach- 
ing in 1999, but continued work- 
ing with students who were re- 
cording oral interviews with the 
veterans. In May of 2000 and 
again in 2001, he organized a 
Students and Veterans Banquet 
at the Oakland American Legion 
Club to recognize the veterans 
and the students who had been 
working together in recording the 
experiences. 

Matthew Novak’s plans were 
to conclude the World War II 
veterans interviews at the end of 
2001, and begin recording oral 
interviews with Korean War vet- 


1948 - 2002 
erans in 2002. Following the con- 
clusion of the WWII interviews 
he began to assemble the 350 
pages of material into book form, 
hoping to have it printed and 
available for sale in time for an- 
other Students and Veterans 
Banquet in May 2002. 
Unfortunately, Matthew 
Novak’s health began to fail , but 
he was able devote the necessary 
time to the revision and arrange- 
ment work necessary to get a final 
manuscript ready for printing. A 
week prior to his death on March 
16, he felt that he had sufficient 
promises of future sales to pay for 
publication of the book, and the 
Historical Society agreed to un- 
derwrite the publication costs. 
Since the interviews and other 
material had been assembled, a 
very little work was needed work 
on the manuscript. Several vol- 
unteers have undertaken the job 
of completing the unfinished 
work of Matthew Novak, and the 
Historical Society is looking for- 
ward to printing and having the 
book for sale late early summer 
of 2002. 
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DONATIONS 


Latest donations to the New Museum Fund and the Victorian Porch 
from January 27, 2002 to April 26, 2002. (Members are asked to note the 
beginning and ending dates of the donation listing.) 

Donation by the Jr. Women’s Civic Club of Oakland. 












EMORIALS 


Latest donations as Memorials to the Garrett County Historical 
Society from January 27, 2002 to April 28, 2002. (Members are asked 
to note the beginning and ending dates for the listing.) 

Naomi Bailey Farrell, by Beverly Railey Walter 

Mrs. Mary Bolden Helbig 

by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
by Barbara Pritts 

Mrs. Mildred Hoffman 

by Jim and Louise Barton 

by Wilma W. Barton 

by Maria and Joe Lepish 

by Children of William W. Nace 
Elmer Maust 

by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

by Wayne and Judith Wilt 

Matthew Novak 

by Jane B. Avery 

by Connie Beachy 

by Big Brothers and Big Sisters Organization 

by Robert and Leanna Boal 

by Donald and Edith Browning 

by William and Sandra Carlson 

by Roy and Carol Davis 

by C.W. Englander 

by Amos and Bernadine Friend 

by George Ferguson 

by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

by A. Lynn Harding and Roger Harvey 

by Paul and Donna Shogren 

by Southern High School Faculty 
Dorotha Harvey Houck Scanlon, by Carolyn and Richard Flude 
Lenora Schrock 

by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 
George D. Welling 

by Mary Welling Downey 

by Dr. and Mrs. James H. Feaster 

by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
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R. Thomas Thayer and President Boal 





Thayer Letters 


One of the valuable resource 
locations for history is in the 
collection of old letters. Such a 
resource was presented to the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety by R. Thomas Thayer Jr. 
during February of this year. It 
was a series of letters written to 
and by Mary Mitchell Thayer, 
wife of Ralph Thayer (1805- 
1894), and others during the 
early 1800s. Mr. Thayer was the 
great-great-grandfather of R. 
Thomas Thayer Jr., and the let- 
ters were given into his safe keep- 
ing by his father, the late Ralph 
Thayer Sr. 

Ralph Thayer (1805 - 1894) 

Ralph Thayer was the fourth 
child born toStephen and Martha 
Thayer, and was born on Sep- 
tember 1, 1805. His parents, 


along with his eight brothers and 
sisters arrived in the Glades 
country about 1819; two more 
sisters, Eliza and Helen, were 
born after the family came to 
this area. 

Ralph Thayer , when a young 
man, went to Petersburgh, Pa., 
(Addison) to clerk in a store. Pre- 
sumedly, this is where and when 
he met Mary Mitchell (1815- 
1881), who became his bride in 
1838. He later owned a store in 
Selbysport, Md. and one of the 
documents in the collection of 
letters is his Trader’s License for 
the year 1845. According to the 
text ofsome ofthe letters, Ralph’s 
sister, Hannah Thayer, was a 
regular visitor to the Petersburg 
( Addison) area. Another sister, 
Ann (Nancy) married Hiram 
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Mitchell, Ralph’s brother-in-law. 

It is interesting to note that 
other brothers and sisters re- 
mained in the Garrett County 
area; one sister, Maria, married 
John Lynn Browning (son of 
Meshach) and lived in the 
Thayerville area; another sister, 
Helen, married William W. 
Ashby of Crellin. 

Ralph Thayer was elected a 
member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates in 1840. Although 
the sequence of events is vague, 
he moved to Oakland around 
1863. In the same year he was 
appointed enrolling officer for 
the Army when he moved to Oak- 
land. In the collection of letters 
is a document written on No- 
vember 22, 1864, giving a list of 
the salaries of Military Officers 
at the time. Also included in the 
documents 1s an 1865 contract 
for the rental of the Matthew 
Corrigan house in Oakland. (It 
stood on the location of the 
present Garrett County Court 
House.) Later he moved to the 
corner of Third and Oak Streets 
in Oakland. He served as Post- 
master in Oakland for 10 or 12 
years. 

Small Items 

One of the interesting points 
about the “Thayer Letters” is that 
they are filled with small items 
that describe daily life in the 
1830s. These are bits of history 
which are not of “earth shaking” 
consequences, but part of life as 
lived by the writers of the letters. 
For example, there is a letter 
written on May 14, 1835, that 
notes something of minor con- 
cern between Minerva Thistle 
and Mary Mitchell. 

My Dear Miss Mary, 
I send you(with the cape pat- 


tern that I promised) the most 
fashionable dress pattern I could 
procure. It would have given me 
pleasure to have sent them at an 
earlier period (but strange as it 
may appear) I could get no paper 
to cut them and asI hope you will 
not impute it to negligence, but 
receive my excuse and believe 
me. 

Yours Sincerely 

Minerva Thistle 

Minerva wasn’t the only mem- 
ber of the Thistle family to write 
to Mary Mitchell; her brother, 
Romulus Thistle, tried in vain to 
capture the attention of Mary’s 
sister, Cynthia. Apparently, he 
worked in Petersburg for a short 
time during November and De- 
cember 1835, and fell in love 
with Cynthia. Included in the 
“Thayer Letters” is a letter from 
Romulus to Mary, asking her to 
intercede and have Cynthia write 
to him. Subsequent letters in the 
collection, show that he left the 
area without any response from 
Cynthia. 

Other People 

Also included in the collection 
of letters is mention of a well 
know person in the Addison area, 
Moses A. Ross, who married 
Diana Mitchell in 1833, sister of 
Mary Mitchell Thayer. Diana 
died in 1839, leaving two small 
children; two years later, Ross 
married Diana’s sister, Cynthia. 

Another person mentioned in 
the letters is Dr. William Frey 
who practiced medicine in 
Somerfield, Pa., and later in 
Selbysport, Md., who attended 
Diana Mitchell Ross in her final 
illness. Dr. Frey was married to 
Charolette Coddington ofSelbys- 
port. 
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Meshach Browning 
Memorabilia In Museum 


During February of this year, 
Col. Richard Browning pre- 
sented to the Museum the pow- 
der horn, shot pouch, piece of 
flint and powder measuring 
brass which belonged to his 
great-great grandfather, 
Meshach Browning. They are 
the same items which were 
brought back to Garrett County 
by Col. Browning in 1988 when 
discovered in an antique shop in 
Manchester, Md. They have 
been placedina glass case along 
with other items of Meshach 
Browning memorabilia. 

The powder horn, made from 
acow’s horn, is about 2% inches 
in diameter at the large end and 
tapers to about 5/8 inch diam- 
eter at the small end. To keep 
the powder intact and dry, both 
ends are secured with hand 
carved tapered wooden plugs 
rounded out to keep them from 
snagging on anything in the 
woods. 

The leather shot pouch is 
about nine inches in length and 
eight inches deep with an elon- 
gated flap. Originally, the pouch 
still had hair on it to shed water 
and keep its contents dry; how- 
ever, almost all of the hair is 
worn off. Several leather 
patches on the pouch are indica- 
tive of its extensive use. 

The shoulder strap, to which 
the horn and pouch are attached, 
is tapered down to one inch in 
width with a metal buckle of the 
type crafted in Meshach’s time. 
Also attached to the belt is an 


elongated brass tube for mea- 
suring powder loads. 

Forty-four Years Of The 

Life Of A Hunter 

A pioneer with a variety of 
accomplishments, Meshach 
Browning is best remembered 
for his autobiography, Forty-four 
Years Of The Life Of A Hunter. 
He was born Damascus , Mary- 
land, in 1781, and came into the 
Blooming Rose area of Garrett 
County with his uncle John 
Spurgin. He married Mary 
McMullin, andin 1801 moved to 
Bear Creek Glades; six years 
later moved to the Sang Run 
area where he lived for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Although his autobiography 
is filled with hunting exploits, 
the title hides the fact that 
Meshach Browning was well 
known personage in Annapolis; 
a guide to a surveying party in 
1824 which included Secretary 
of War, John C. Calhoun; the 
proprietor ofa grist mill at Sang 
Run; and a literate man who 
subscribed to three different 
newspapers. 

Meshach Browning died in 
1859 and was buried in the 
Catholic Cemetery at Hoyes, 
Garrett County, Md. A large his- 
torical marker beside Md. Route 
#42 denotes his life and final 
resting place. 

Lee Teter, researcher of 
Browning’s life, wrote the fol- 
lowing: “This man is unique 
among men. It is he who embod- 
ies the spirit of us all who par- 
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Meshach Browning shot pouch and powder horn 





Mill stone from M. Browning grist mill 
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takes of the bountiful pleasure 
of the forest. Within him dwells 
the soul stirring spirit that has 
for ages prompted man to seek 
the company of a dog and a gun; 
the ‘Spirit of the Hunter.’ ” 

Part of the material in this ar- 
ticle is from one written by John 
Hinebaugh of Sang Run, and pub- 
lished in the March, 1989 issue of 
The Glades Star. 


Last September’s Fund 
Raising Dinner 


Only 16 days after the events 
of September 11, the Historical 
Society held its September Fund 
Raising Dinner at Will O' The 
Wisp on September 27. Although 
the initial shock of the terrorist 
attacks on the United States was 
beginning to subside, local people 
were still conscious of “ground 





Garrett County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, Maryland 21550 
Attention: Robert E. Boal, President 


Dear Friends, 


zero’ in Somerset County, Pa. 
Shanksville, Pa., closest town to 
the crash site of United Airlines 
Fhght 93, had suddenly been 
thrust into the national spotlight 
by the news media, and the cen- 
ter of focus of that spotlight was 
the Shanksville Volunteer Fire 
Department; it was almost over- 
whelmed by the demands placed 
upon it. 

At the Fund Raising Dinner, 
Society President Robt. Boal 
“passed the hat” to take up a 
collection for the Shanksville 
organization and received 
$340.00 which was forwarded to 
the fire company. 

On the accompanying page is 
a letter of thanks from Fire Chief 
Terry Shaffer of the Shanksville 


fire company. 


Shanksville Volunteer Fire Company 


601 East North Street ° 
Shanksville, Pennsylvania 15560 


RO. Box 161 


Phone 814-267-4737 


"To Protect and Serve “ 


January 28, 2002 


We at the Shanksville Volunteer Fire Company would like to express our heartfelt appreciation 
for your support following the events of September 11". The past months in Shanksville have 
been a difficult time, perhaps the most difficult in our community’s 200-year history. The 
outpouring of support from all over the nation has made this much easier to bear. The generosity 
and patriotism of Americans has been overwhelming and very uplifting to those of us involved in 


the clean up and recovery of Flight 93. 


Thank you for your contribution to our fire company. Your generosity and expression of support 


will never be forgotten. 


A result of this tragedy has been an amazing sense of unity with all Americans. Although we 
have never met, we here in Shanksville feel connected to you. Thank you for your continued 
prayers and support and best wishes to your organization for the future. 


God bless America, 


maf 


TEA Shaffer 


Fire Chief 
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Sign over entrance to Fire Department 





Shanksville Fire Department building 
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“Ground Zero” In Somerset 
County, Pa. 


Shanksville, Pa. is typical of 
many small towns in Somerset 
County. It has a main street line 
with old and new brick homes as 
well as neat, well kept frame 
houses, several churches of dif- 
ferent denominations, grocery 
stores, and an active volunteer 
fire department. It is located in 
an area dominated by dairy farm- 
ing, maple syrup production, and 
surface coal mining. 

The town has a 200 year his- 
tory and probably would have 
remaineda “typical town” except 
for the fact that at 10:37 a.m. on 
September 11, 2001, Shanksville 
was suddenly thrust into na- 
tional attention with the crash of 
hiyacked United Airlines Flight 
93. 

911 Cell Phone Call 

All seemed to be normal as 
the big Boeing 757 lifted off the 
runway at the Newark, New Jer- 
sey airport and headed west. 
However, on board the airplane 
were three men who planned that 
the airplane would never reach 
its destination; they were Saeed 
Alghamdi, Ahmed Alnami, and 
Ziad Jarrahi. Somewhere near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the terrorists 
took over control of the airplane. 
No one on the ground knew what 
was happening until 911 Emer- 
gency Operators received a cell 
phone call from one of the pas- 
sengers saying that hijackers had 
taken over control of the airplane. 
The telephone call ended 
abruptly apparently at the 
moment the airplane crashed 
near Shanksville. 


Speculation 

The “take over” of United Air- 
lines Flight 93 was not as easy as 
the terrorists anticipated. There 
was fighting in the cockpit area 
between the hijackers and the 
flight crew, according to the 911 
call. One eye-witness to the crash 
said the airplane “seemed to stop 
in mid-air, and then plunge to 
the ground.” He speculated that 
the pilot or some other member 
of the flight crew activated the 
“reverse thrust” mechanism of 
the jet engines causing the air- 
plane to stop in midair. 

Another bit of speculation is 
about the ultimate target for the 
hyacked airplane. One other hi- 
jacked airplane had already 
crashed into the Pentagon Build- 
ing; perhaps United Airlines 
Flight 93 was also to strike a 
target in the Washington or 
nearby Virginia area. 

“Temporary Memorial” 

The actual crash site 1s “outin 
the middle of nowhere.” The air- 
plane hit the ground on the edge 
of a “strip mine” reclamation 
project which covers several hun- 
dred acres; three big, idle “drag 
lines” dominate the barren area. 
So great was the impact of the 
crash that all ofthe windows ofa 
nearby cottage were blown out. 
(Fortunately, the owner of the 
cottage was not at home.) 

Flowers and small flags be- 
gan to appear near the crash site 
the day after it happened. How- 
ever, the spot where people were 
leaving the things was on pri- 
vate ground. Members ofthe com- 
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"Thank You" sign in the town 





Part of the "temporary memorial" 
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munity searched for a more suit- 
able place and the present loca- 
tion was selected late in Septem- 
ber 2001. As time passed, the 
short roadway and parking lot 
was graded and paved; the chain 
link fence was erected and the 
“temporary memorial” gradually 
received additions. 

Although it 1s called a “tem- 
porary memorial” it has quite a 
large collection ofitems. There is 
a large section of woven wire 
fence, eight feet high, with a big 
sign attached to it having the 
words “Our Prayers Are With 
You” printed on it and auto- 
graphed with hundreds of signa- 
tures. The rest of the fence is 
festooned with bouquets of flow- 
ers and flags. 

Just beyond the edge of the 
memorial areaisa plaque witha 
title “Angels of Freedom” writ- 
ten upon it. Behind this plaque 
are small signs, each one having 
the name of one of the individu- 
als who died when Flight 93 
crashed. A quarter ofa mile away 
across the barren reclamation 
area is a cleared place which is 
“sround zero, the spot where 
the airplane hit the Earth. 

It is called a “temporary me- 
morial,” but it is still very im- 
pressive because it represents 
the spontaneous outpouring of 
sympathy for the people who died 
at that place and instantly be- 
came both victims and heroes at 
10:37 a.m. on September 11, 
2001. 

“Angels of Freedom” 

Probably one of the best sum- 
mations of the outpouring of sym- 
pathy is in the words inscribed 
on the plaque with the title, “An- 
gels of Freedom.” 


“Few can begin to understand 
what drives men to such acts of 
desperation. But the world must 
now know the resolve of this great 
nation 1s unshakable and un- 
stoppable.” 

“And so the Angels of Free- 
dom stand as a memorial not to 
those who died, but rather as a 
celebration of their lives for which 
we will forever be in debt.” 

“By the friends and families 
of the heroes of September 11, 
20018 

Unassuming and Helpful 

“Unassuming and helpful” are 
words that can be used to de- 
scribe the citizens ofShanksville, 
who have been pushed into the 
focus of national attention. The 
people of the town have resumed 
their normal occupations, but are 
willing to help the visitors who 
come to Shanksville daily. Most 
ofthem direct the visitors to lda’s 
Store where Asst. Fire Chief 
“Rick” King hands out written 
directions to the crash site; it 
reads as follows: 

“Make a right turn at the in- 
tersection outside of Ida’ Store. 
Go straight up over the hill and 
stay on this road until the next 
stop sign (approx. 2 miles.) Make 
aright onto Buckstown Road. Go 
approx. % mile and make a left 
onto Sky Line Drive. The tempo- 
rary memorial is on Skyline 
Drive.” 
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"Ground Zero" in the distance 


"Angels of Freedom" plaque 
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Please note: All of the available Deer Park bricks 
have been sold, and only 60 of the Historical 
Society members and deceased members bricks 
remain. 


Name 
Street 
City SltatcueAl Dp eodc 
Phone 


___ 1 line, Max. 15 characters including spaces, $25 

____ 2 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 
spaces, $30 

___3 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including 
spaces, $35 


EEE es es a 
SRR RRR 


ERERSEARE RAMA 


Make checks payable to: 
Garrett County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Annual June Banquet 
The Annual June Banquet of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society will be held at the Bittinger Community 
Building, Thursday, June 20, 2002, beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
Price for the banquet will be $12. Seating is limited to 105 
people. Reservations must be made by June 14. 


Please make reservations at $12 per person. 


Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


Dues Payable... ..Change of Address 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 2002, are 
payable as of that date. Dues not paid by then will be 
considered delinquent. Any member who has not paid by 
September 1, 2002, shall be automatically dropped from 
membership. Dues are $15.00 per year and may be paid at 
the Museum or by mailing a check to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. 

If you have moved, please use this form for change of 
address. 


Name 


Address 


Thank You 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Deer Park bricks in sidewalk to center of Victorian Porch 





Historical Society bricks in sidewalk to Second Street 
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The Underground Railroad 


Ed. Note: In the March 2002, 
issue of this magazine there was 
an article about the Underground 
Railroad and a “station” at 
Baker’s Alley in Uniontown, Pa. 


The “Underground 
Railroad” Name 

Escape routes for the Under- 
ground Railroad were not re- 
stricted to the North, but also to 
western territories, and to Mexico 
and the Caribbean. 

In 1821, the popularity of the 
railroad train coupled with leg- 
endary flights of certain run- 
aways introduced the name, “Un- 
derground Railroad.” Suppos- 
edly, the term originated when 
an enslaved runaway, Tice 
Davids , fled from Kentucky and 
may have taken refuge with John 
Rankin, a white abolitionist in 
Ripley, Ohio. 

Determined to retrieve his 
property, the owner chased 
Davids to the Ohio River, but 
Davids suddenly disappeared 
without a trace, leaving his owner 
bewildered and wondering if the 
slave had “gone off on some un- 
derground road.” The success of 
Davids’ escape soon spread 
among the enslaved on the south- 
ern plantations. 

The Underground Railroad 
consisted of as many varied 
routes as there were people sym- 
pathetic to the plight of the 
slaves. It is thought that two 
underground lines entered south- 
western Pennsylvania. One 
crossed the Mason-Dixon Line in 
southern Green County coming 


from Morgantown, where it 
branched with one fork going to 
Uniontown. 

The other route that entered 
Pennsylvania came from Cum- 
berland Md, via the National 
Road where slaves would be 
passed to Somerfield, Pa., and 
on to Uniontown, Pa. 

On The National Road 

In his book The Old Pike, Tho- 
mas B. Searight mentions slaves 
in the following manner on page 
109. 

“for be it remembered that 
Negro slaves were frequently 
seen on the National Road. The 
writer has seen them driven over 
the Road arranged in couples 
and fastened toa long, thick rope 
or cable, like horses. This may 
seem incredible to a majority of 
persons now living along the 
Road, but it 1s true, and was a 
very common sight in the early 
history of the Road and evoked 
no expression of surprise, or 
words of censure. Such was the 
temper of the times.” 

“There were Negro wagon- 
ers (wagon drivers) on the road, 
but Negro stage drivers were un- 
known.” 

This last sentence about “Ne- 
gro  wagoners’ has prompted sev- 
eral writers to speculate about 
runaway slaves on the National 
Road. The big freight wagons 
driven by a Negro driver were 
large enough to contain a hidden 
compartmentin them where sev- 
eral runaway slaves could hide 
and be transported over the Ma- 
son— Dixon Line into Pennsylva- 
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Tomlinson Inn (the "Stone House") near Grantsville 


nia. 
“Stations” In Garrett 
County 

Undoubtedly, there were safe 
houses or “stations” along the 
old National Road in Garrett 
County where runaway slaves 
could receive aid in their progress 
to freedom; unfortunately, no 
record of them exists. However, 
it is interesting to note that “sta- 
tions” were clearly marked as a 
house that had a candle burning 
in one window, day and night, or 
a quilt hanging on a line in the 
back yard, so they may have ex- 
isted along the National Road. 

Maintaining a “station” was 
risky business in those days. In 
addition to supplying food anda 
hiding place fora runaway slave, 
operators ofa “station” were sub- 


ject to heavy fines and possible 
imprisonment under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850. 

However, in the Garrett 
County History by Stephen 
Schlosnagle, on page 216, he 
records one item about a “sta- 
tion” in Garrett County. 

“Stephen Willis Friend of 
Sang Run operated a station of 
the Underground Railroad for 
slaves escaping from the South 
prior to the Civil War. Among 
others whom he helped attain 
freedom was Nancy, a slave be- 
longing to his neighbor, William 
Hoye.” 

“By 1850, an estimated twenty 
thousand blacks had escaped to 
the North by way of the secret, 
illegal railroad.” 
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Jerome: The Runaway Slave 
Who Returned — 50 Years Later 


Ed. Note: Jacob Brown, author of Brown’s Miscellaneous Writings, 
tells the following story about a runaway slave from the Grantsville 
area named Jerome; Brown recorded the story in 1889. 


Jerome, as a youth, was brought to the Grantsville area from 
Georgetown, Md. by a man who had a number of slaves. Brown 
described him as “... an exceedingly bright, likely, and intelligent boy. 
Jerome was then about 17 years of age, fair skinned, and as intelligent 
as any white man in the neighborhood.” 

“Just as he was maturing for the cotton fields of Georgia, he ran 
away, and so effectually, that no one for 50 years knew anything about 
him. However, a few years before the Civil War, a gentleman of elegant 
appearance and address, halted at the Stone House Hotel, and inquired 
for the only surviving son of the deceased owner of the group of slaves. 
It so happened that the person sought for was then on the premises. The 
stranger appeared to experience great pleasure and interest on this 
new acquaintance, and proposed to visit him at his home, a few miles 
away. The visit was made to the plain old farmers home by the 
gentlemanly stranger and much enjoyed for several days.” 

“At last the guest proposed to his host to take a walk over the farm. 
Some apprehensions were aroused among the family, and some of them 
shadowed the strollers in their walk. After a while a small field with 
eradicated trees and stumps, on an angle of the farm was reached.” 

“There the stranger inquired of his new acquaintance if he could tell 
who cleared the field with so much interest. ‘Yes,’ was the ready 
response, ‘a mulatto boy by the name of Jerome, belonging to my fathers 
estate. ... He ran away years ago, and has never been heard of since.” 

““‘T am Jerome, was the rejoinder; a shock and long silence was the 
result. Jerome told his friend that his visit was about concluded and his 
long wishes were gratified. He invited his former quasi master to 
accompany him to his hotel and spend the remainder of the day 
together.” 

“Not a living soul knew who Jerome was, but the farmer, and he was 
enjoined to strict secrecy until the mysterious stranger should be safely 
beyond the limits of his native slave state, which Maryland was then. 
Before he took his leave, he put fifty dollars in gold in his hand and told 
him it was to compensate him for his interest in ‘runaway Jerome.’ ” 

“He simply said, at his home in the distance, he was as free, white, 
prosperous and respected as any man in the community, but his 
residence should be as unknown as the source of the winds themselves.” 

“This singular man has never been heard of since his mysterious 
visit to his old bedimmed walks. The story sounds like fiction, but it is 
as real as slavery was itself.” 
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Two Civil War Soldiers 


Ed. Note: The following article is 
the abridgement of a history paper 
written by Charles H. Byrd, II called 
“The Civil War In Western Mary- 
land And Northwestern Virginia.” It 
has a sub-title of “The Perspectives 
of Private William Sines, U.S. Army 
and Private James E. Byrd, Confed- 
erate States Army.” The abridge- 
ment is to highlight the parts of the 
paper which bring in the “soldiering” 
of these two men; Charles H. Byrd, 
the author of this paper, is the great 
great grandson of both Byrd and 
Sines. 


William Sines, Union Army, 
from near Oakland, Md., and 
James E. Byrd, Confederate 
Army, from near Staunton, Va., 
both fought in the Civil War. 
They didn’t know each other un- 
til after the Civil War when they 
were neighbors for several years 
in West Virginia. Not only were 
they neighbors, but William 
Sines’ daughter, Emma, married 
James Byrd’s son, Theodore. 

On July 21, 1861, the first 
major battle of the Civil War 
took place at Manassas (Bull 
Run), Virginia. The confronta- 
tion at Manassas was the first 
test of the future Confederate 
States Army, with Generals 
Beauregard and Johnson lead- 
ing the Southern troops. The re- 
sult was a surprising Southern 
victory over a confused and pan- 
icked Union Army led by Gen- 
eral Irvin McDowell. 

News of the Southern victory 
spread rapidly over the state of 
Virginia, and two days later, on 
July 23, James E. Byrd, 32, and 
his 15 year old brother-in-law, 
Joshua Cress, enlisted in Co. H. 
52™ Virginia Infantry at Staun- 
ton, Virginia. They began their 


military orientation and train- 
ing, learning to drill and march 
in many dress parades. For their 
training, the soldiers were en- 
camped on the grounds of the 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asy- 
lum in Staunton. 

A little over a year later, on 
August 8, 1862, William Sines 
joined the Union Army for duty 
in Co. D. 3™ Regiment, Potomac 
Home Brigade of Maryland In- 
fantry. The Brigade had been in 
the formation process from Octo- 
ber 31, 1861 to May 20, 1862 
with the men called to serve a 
three year enlistment. William 
Sines was 43 years old at the 
time. 

Williams Sines was born in 
Cranesville, Virginia (later West 
Virginia) a few miles west of 
Oakland, Maryland in 1820. He 
grew up to be a farmer, married 
Elizer Johnson and later moved 
nearer to Oakland. A newspaper 
interview conducted on his 100" 
birthday in 1920 reported that 
“Billy” (as he was known to his 
friends) came from a long line of 
men willing to fight. His father, 
Henry, had served in the War of 
1812, and during the Civil War, 
he and his two sons, John and 
Henry, servedin the Union Army. 

Initially, the 3™ Potomac 
Home Brigade was assigned to 
the newly formed Mountain De- 
partment that was established 
to protect West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Maryland. 
General John C. Fremont was 
put in command of the Depart- 
ment whose two objectives were 
to protect the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and at the same time 
destroy the Virginia and Ten- 
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nessee Railroad that connected 
Richmond, Va. with Knoxville, 
Tenn. The Brigade saw action at 
Franklin and Wardensville, Vir- 
ginia in May 1862 and Moore- 
field, Virginia in June, 1862. 
James Byrd and Joshua Cress 
found themselves under the com- 
mand of Capt. Claiborne R. Ma- 
son, Co. H. of the 52" Virginia 
Infantry with Col. John B. 
Baldwin as commanding officer. 
Staunton was a “hot bed” of mili- 
tary activity during the summer 
of 1861. Many regiments and 
companies had formed and 
drilled there and marched to 
Harper’s Ferry or Manassas. The 
52" Virginia was the first regi- 
ment, however, to be assigned to 
fight within close proximity of 
the town. After waiting for arms 
and equipment, the regiment fi- 
nally moved out on September 
10'" to join other Confederate 
Army units engaged in the de- 
fense of northwestern Virginia 
at the nearby Greenbriar River. 
In a political movement of 
1861, a “secession convention” 
was convened in Richmond on 
February 13. A statewide refer- 
endum was called for on May 
23" of that year to determine if 
the state would secede from the 
Union. Of the 47 northwestern 
Virginia members sent to the 
convention in Richmond, 32 op- 
posed secession from the Union. 
When they returned to their 
homes, immediate plans were 
made to hold a convention of the 
northwestern Virginia counties’ 
delegates in Wheeling on May 13 
in order to solidify the pro-Union 
counties’ votes during the up- 
coming May 23" referendum. 
Following the outstanding ma- 
jority of votes to remain in the 
Union, the political motion of the 


counties pressed for the forma- 
tion of a new state to be called 
West Virginia. 

It became clear to both sides 
early in the Civil War that the 
strategic value of the northwest- 
ern counties of Virginia was their 
formation into a new Union bor- 
der state called West Virginia. 
This made crucial the protection 
of the railroads and rivers in the 
region for the movement of troops 
and supplies from the Ohio River 
to the eastern seaboard. After 
the debacle at Manassas, Gen- 
eral McDowell was replaced by 
General McCellan as Com- 
mander of the Army of the 
Potomac. General William S. 
Rosecrans was left to neutralize 
what was left of the Confederate 
forces in the West Virginia area 
and thus secure the flow com- 
merce to the eastern seaboard. 

In 1862, while General Rose- 
crans was busy completing his 
task of securing the river valleys 
and railroads for the Union and 
the new state of West Virginia. 
The Confederate 52™ Virginia 
and 12'" Georga established a 
fortified position on Allegheny 
Mountain that protected the 
Staunton-Parkersburg Turnpike 
just west of Staunton. Union 
forces had secured the crest of 
the opposing Cheat Mountain 
that guarded access to the B& O 
Railroad; several attempts by 
Gen. Lee and his Confederate 
forces failed to dislodge the Union 
forces. The Union forces made a 
surprise counterattack on the 
Confederate position that was 
repulsed andthe two armies went 
into a bivouac for the next six 
months. 

This began in October and the 
two armies spent their time 
building log cabins for winter 
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shelter. The mountain tops were 
cold, windy, wet and snowy; other 
than patrol skirmishes, there was 
little military activity between 
the two forces. However, both 
units were plagued with sick- 
ness and desertions. 

Details of James Byrd’s cap- 
ture and being recorded as a 
“Prisoner of War” are lacking. 
He was carried as A.W.O.L. from 
the 52" Virginia Infantry; how- 
ever, on February 18, 1863 he 
was released from the Union’s 
Camp Chase, Ohio as a paroled 
Confederate soldier. It is not 
known how he left his regiment 
and was captured; perhaps he 
realized that he had placed him- 
selfin a life-threatening position 
in a cause for which he could not 
establish any empathy. He was 
not a slaveholder; he owned no 
property, real or otherwise. 
Friends and comrades were dy- 
ing all around him from priva- 
tions on the mountaintop, far 
from the centers of battle in east- 
ern Virginia. 

By the time James Byrd had 
been captured and released in 
the winter of 1863, William Sines 
had also been through much ac- 
tivity as a soldier in Co. D. 3" 
Regiment, Potomac Home Bri- 
gade of Maryland Infantry. The 
Brigade was transferred to the 
Middle Department to protect 
the B&O Railroad at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia. From Sept. 13 
to Sept. 15, 1862, the Brigade 
was actively engaged in the fight- 
ing connected with the siege of 
Harper’s Ferry by Confederate 
troops under the command of 
Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson. Com- 
pany D. 3" Regiment was “dug 
in” to trenches on one of the 
heights above the town, defend- 
ing the southwest approaches to 


Harper’s Ferry. 

Under the command of Jack- 
son, the Confederate forces occu- 
pied the remaining heights op- 
posite the position of the 3™ Bri- 
gade. AsJackson’s army flanked 
the Union position and his artil- 
lery pounded the soldiers in their 
trenches, surrender was inevi- 
table. On September 15, 1862, 
the Union garrison of 12, 520 
soldiers surrendered to “Stone- 
wall” Jackson and William Sines 
became a Prisoner of War. 

The captured troops were pa- 
roled at Harper’s Ferry; later they 
were exchanged for Confederate 
troops and once more took up 
duty of guarding the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. During March 
1863, Sines was promoted to cor- 
poral. He was later detached from 
Co. D. and assigned “detached 
duty building blockhouses.” He 
kept this assignment until Feb- 
ruary 1865. After a severe attack 
of rheumatism he was excused 
for teamster duty. He was by this 
time 46 years old; the rigors of 
war and Army life were begin- 
ning to take their toll. 

On May 29, 1865, William 
Sines along with the entire 3" 
Potomac Home Brigade, Mary- 
land Infantry was mustered out 
of the U.S. Army. 

James Byrd and William Sines 
were just ordinary men and their 
lives did not precipitate political 
events that significantly impact on 
the larger historical aspects oftheir 
of their time. But they were par- 
ticipants in perhaps the single 
greatest moment in U.S. history. 
That moment decided the fate of a 
nation, the emphaticend ofslavery 
as an American institution and the 
freedom of the Black race and the 
redefinition of the term Nation. 
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Samuel Thomas Wiley 1850 - 1905 


“More Than Just An Historian” 


Known locally for his History Of 
Preston County, published in 1882, 
Samuel Thomas Wiley was a prolific 
writer. History was his primary field, 
but was the author of books on sub- 
jects other than history during his 
lifetime. 

Wiley always had a reason for 
writing his material; an excellent ex- 
ample is given in his preface to the 
Preston County book. "The written 
history of the county up to 1869 was 
nearly all destroyed by the burning of 
public records in 1796 and in 1869. 
The unwritten history that is trustwor- 
thy, is fast fading from the minds of 
the people. The written history so 
briefand the unwritten so rapidly pass- 
ing away - to unite and preserve them, 
was the aim of the authors and the 
object of this work.” 

With the assistance of Aaron W. 
Frederick, Wiley chronicled the his- 
tory of Preston County up to the year 
ofits publication, 1882. The cause for 
the loss of the county records was a 
fire which destroyed the courthouse 
in Kingwood on March 7, 1869. The 
cause of the fire was arson, and Wiley 
devoted over five pages of the history 
book to the trial and conviction of the 
arsonist. Early in his education, S.T. 
Wiley had planned to go to Yale 
University and then to Chicago to 
pursue a career in criminal law; his 
recording of the trial of the arsonist 
reveals his interest in legal matters. 

Background 

Samuel Thomas Wiley was born 
in Smithfield, Fayette County, Pa., on 
May 25, 1850. He was raised by his 
grandfather Samuel Wiley, who kept 
a tavern in that town. His primary 
education was local and when he was 
14 years old he entered the George’s 


Creek Academy. As previously men- 
tioned, he planned to go on to Yale 
University; however, within three 
years his health became so impaired 
that he had to quit school at the age of 
seventeen. Three years after leaving 
school, a beam fell on him injuring his 
left shoulder and breast causing ahem- 
orrhaging of his left lung and health 
problems which plagued him for the 
remainder of his life. Thus ended ad- 
ditional formal education; however, 
born with a brilliant mind he became 
a very highly, self-educated man and 
pursued a literary career that went far 
beyond the bounds of history alone. 

In 1880 Wiley married Ella 
Wirsing. They had three sons and 
three daughters, and they made their 
home just over the Mason—Dixon Line 
in Fayette County, Pa. 

Literary Career 

Considering the fact that Samuel 
T. Wiley, due to his injuries and ill 
health, was unable to ride a horse or to 
endure the weight of an overcoat and 
that much of his journeying was done 
on foot, his literary output was enor- 
mous. 

In 1876, he published the first 
“brace outline” of history. This book 
was followed by 4 Plea For Practical 
Mathematics in 1878, and The Tinsel 
Chain Of Evolution. The next year he 
contributed an article to the Wheeling 
Register called, The Theory of the 
West Virginia Ice Mountain; it was 
copied by the leading papers of the 
United States. 

In 1879 he wrote Legends of 
Fayette County, and followed it with 
the Story of the Catawba Warpath. It 
is interesting to note that the Catawba 
Warpath was the place where Mason 
and Dixon stopped their famous sur- 
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St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church 
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vey in 1767 and returned to England; 
the survey line was completed in 1784 
by other surveyors. To gain the best 
source material for his historical writ- 
ings, Samuel Wiley depended on per- 
sonal contact, and his field work made 
him an extensive traveler in several 
States. 

His well known History of Preston 
County was followed in 1884 by a 
History of Monongalia County which 
was the parent county of Preston. 
During this same time frame he pub- 
lished A Criticism of History and The 
Geography of Fayette County. 

Apparently his thoughts were not 
completely devoted to history but also 
turned to scientific matters, for in 
1884 he produced The Possibilities of 
Aerial Navigation and in 1886 en- 
larged his earlier mathematics book 
with the 7rue Fundamental Principles 
of Arithmetic. 

Amid all of he writings, Wiley 
found time to teach. 

Although he taught in a limited 
field in a few academies and small 
colleges, his main work was in the 
rural schools in Preston and Fayette 
counties. It is recorded that he taught 
not less than twenty winter terms and 
in a number of summer normal 
schools. 

Broader Horizons In 
Publishing 

His continuous labor did not go 
unnoticed. He became a historian for 
the firm of John M. Gresham and 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Richmond, Indiana in 1889. He re- 
mained with them for five years, writ- 
ing historical portions and otherwise 
assisting in the preparation of bio- 
graphical encyclopedias for the out- 
lines of Armstrong, Blair, Chester, 
Delaware, Fayette, Indiana, and 
Westmoreland in Pennsylvania, and 
Chautuaqua, Niagara, Saratoga and 


other counties of New York. All of 
these books were large volumes con- 
taining from six to nine hundred pages 
each. 

Greshams went out of business in 
1894, but Samuel Wiley was soon 
employed by other publishing houses. 
Altogether, he took part in the prepa- 
ration of about of about thirty histo- 
ries of counties, cities, congressional 
districts, and states. 

Samuel Thomas Wiley’s health 
began failing even more after the turn 
of the Century and he died on Nov. 10, 
1905, at the age of fifty five; yet, even 
in his last days he was still writing, 
preparing a textbook on Orthogra- 
phy, and Etymology, and yet another 
one on physiology. 

Some material for this article was drawn 
from Oren F. Morton’s, A History of 
Preston County, Vol. 1, 1914. 


Continued from Page 454 


Wiley’s History of Preston County 
your editor found the following 
sentences. (In the book, Wiley 
seems to be tracing a road from 
west to east.) 

“An old Morgantown road 
came by Hopewell above Bruce- 
ton, and on to the glades past 
Jesse Spurgin’s to the “Little 
Crossings” (Selbysport, perhaps.) 
With a couple of “mud pikes” 
across the mountain to Hayden- 
town...” 

An old map of Preston County 
shows a Morgantown Road cross- 
ing the state line heading to 
Haydentown, westward, and Clif- 
ton Mills, eastward. Perhaps this 
was the general direction of 
Morgantown Road after it left 
Garrett County. The Glades Star 
would appreciate any informa- 
tion on this matter which the 
readers can offer. 
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Samuel T. Wiley's tombstone 
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Rainbow Inn (c. 1931) 


Disappearing Farms Along 
U.S. 219 North of Oakland 


By Charles G. “Bud” Railey 

Ed. Note: When the first part 
of “Disappearing Farms” was 
published in the December 2001, 
issue of the magazine, the staff 
said it would welcome simular 
articles about other locations in 
Garrett County. “Bud” Railey 
has written the following about 
some ofthe properties along Deep 
Creek Lake. 

Background 

During the 1950s, U.S. 219 
along Deep Creek was relocated 
and realigned with the result 
that a great many properties 
were completely altered with ref- 
erence tothe highway. Also, since 
that time business along the 
Lake has increased with the re- 
sulting disappearance or alter- 
nation of structures that existed 


along. Woe 219: 

(Thayerville was the former 
post office name for area now 
occupied by the del, theaters, 
miniature golf course, etc.) 

Thayerville — Until last sum- 
mer, there was a brick ranch- 
type house east of the intersec- 
tion of the Glendale Road with 
U.S. 219. This was the final home 
of Miss Irene Thayer; who has 
since died and the whole prop- 
erty has been cleared of small 
brush and trees. Before she lived 
in the brick house, Miss Thayer 
and other members of her family 
lived in the general store and 
post office building that was torn 
down when along curve was built 
in the highway as it crossed over 
asmall stream at the edge of the 
Lake and headed northward. 
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View of the Lake near Thayer's Barn location 


Miss Thayer was a life-long 
member of the Deep Creek Bap- 
tist Church which was one of 
several buildings located in the 
area once called Thayerville. 

Rainbow Inn-—One of the early 
restaurants and gasoline sta- 
tions in the Thayerville area was 
Rainbow Inn. Built and owned 
by Elmer Haulenbeek, it had a 
large grove of oak trees extend- 
ing behind it down to the Lake. 
There were row boats for rent on 
Deep Creek Lake at Rainbow 
Inn, as well as a limited amount 
of swimming in the Lake. 

Rainbow Inn was torn down 
in the late 1950s to be replaced 
by the Glen Haven Pizza Hut; 
the remainder of the property is 
included in the Uno Restaurant 
complex. 

Arrowhead Market — The late 
Thurl Tower owned the property 
beside Rainbow Inn and follow- 
ing World War II built a super- 
market onit next to the highway 
and on the same side as Rainbow 


Inn. The whole property was a 
long thin piece of land extending 
into the Lake which Tower felt 
resembled the shape of an ar- 
rowhead; thus the name of the 
market. 

Today, the location of the su- 
permarketis the Arrowhead Deli 
and gasoline station and the re- 
mainder of the property is filled 
with the condominiums behind 
the Deli. 

Will O The Wisp — Although 
the property still retains its old 
name, Will O' The Wisp is vastly 
different than it was years ago. 

The property was owned by 
Dr. Thurl Bullard who owned 
land at several other locations 
on Deep Creek. He began to de- 
velop the Will O' The Wisp around 
1928, building small tourist cab- 
ins for rent over the weekend 
and larger cabins for rent by the 
month. At the same time he built 
swimming and boat docks as part 
of a beach complex on the Lake 
shore. The row boats and canoes 
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Thayerville Cemetery 


he rented were almost all con- 
structed by Dr. Bullard during 
the winter months. 

Following World War II, Dr. 
Bullard sold his property to “Gus” 
Heise and his son Helmuth. One 
of the first things which the new 
owners did was to tear down some 
of the tourist cabins and build a 
modern motel structure. About 
20 years later, the motel was 
torn down for the present condo- 
miniums and Four Seasons Din- 
ning Room structure. 

Vetter’s imestone Quarry wae 
The hill which rises to the south 
of U.S. 219 contains an excel- 
lent seam of limestone. Over the 
years, small quarries have been 
opened into this seam of lime- 
stone, but major development of 
the seam of rock did not take 
place until the 1930s, when 
Vetter Brothers opened a quarry 
directly across the road from Will 
O' The Wisp. They installed ma- 
chinery for grading the limestone 
gravel which was dug out of the 
quarry, large storage bins, and 
built a large parking lot parallel 


to the highway. 

Landon and Marvin Vetter 
and Leon Sites operated the 
quarry. 

Cabin Lodge — As Deep Creek 
Lake became increasingly popu- 
lar asa summer resort area, res- 
taurants and gasoline stations 
began to appear along U.S. 219; 
one of the most memorable was 
Cabin Lodge. Built oflogs, witha 
big fireplace on one end, it wasa 
popular night spot on the Lake 
for a number of years. Edward 
and Louise Fry monopolized 
business along the Lake on 
Wednesday evenings by offering 
free shrimp to everyone who was 
in the building at nine p.m. 
Unfortunately, the building 
caught fire in the 1950s and 
burned to the ground. 

Thayer’s Barn — About 100 
yards north of Cabin Lodge, and 
on the same side of U.S. 219, 
stood Thayer’s Barn. It was in 
existence before Deep Creek Lake 
was created; part of the Thayer 
farm extended into the bottom 
land later inundated by the Lake. 
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After the Lake was built, the 
barn formed the headquarters of 
one of the first boat clubs on the 
Lake, and for many years it 
served as a boat storage facility. 
In the late 1940s Phillips and 
Lee Thayer remodeled the upper 
portion of the barn into what 
became avery popular night spot. 
During the winter months 
Thayer’s Barn often featured 
square dances, and occasionally 
had regular dance bands during 
summer weekends. 

Thayer’s Barn was torn down 
in the 1990s to make way for a 
newer building which housed a 
Mountainside real estate com- 
pany. 

The vacant field just to the 
north of Thayer’s Barn property 
has been the location of many 
“speed boat ride” businesses since 
the late 1920s; one of the most 
unusual rides to be offered there 
was in an Army surplus “Duck” 
from World War II during 1947. 


"Big Bridge" over Deep Creek Lake 


The Gorman Thayer home 
was directly across U.S. 219 from 
Thayer’s Barn. Today the house 
is gone but the concrete steps 
which led to the front porch house 
are still in existence. 

Adjacent to the house, Spide 
Thayer built a grocery store; later 
it was operated by Mrs. Kelly 
and finally by the Morris family 
as Morris’s Country Store. 

About 400 yards farther north 
on U.S. 219 is a very old cem- 
etery which has alternately been 
called the Thayerville Cemetery 
or the Thayer Cemetery; some 
graves in the cemetery date back 
into the late 1800s. 

Northward, beyond the cem- 
etery, a large open field existed 
on both sides of the highway; 
Bill’s Marine Service now occu- 
pies the one on the south side of 
the highway and Johnny’s Bait 
House is in the one on the north 
side. 


State Road — Northward, and 
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"Lakeside Park" at the end of the "Big Bridge" 


on the same side as Johnny’s 
Bait House, people could still 
see, for a number of years, a 300 
foot portion of the old State Road 
built in 1914. It was so close to 
the high water mark of Deep 
Creek Lake that pools of Lake 
water would cover parts of it 
during the Spring of the year. (It 
was covered over with fill mate- 
rial when U.S. 219 was rebuilt in 
the 1950s.) From a point near 
the present entrance to Moun- 
tainside Resort Community, the 
old State Road turned northeast 
and crossed over Deep Creek 
stream to the location of the new 
Rock Lodge Road. 

Traders’ Landing — The 
present Traders’ Landing store 
was the site of the Charles Bow- 
man home and later Everett 
Glotfelty opened a souvenir busi- 
ness there following WWII. 

r loan use — The 
last property before crossing the 
“Big Bridge” ( nick-name for the 
steel highway bridge over the 
lake), was the home of George 
Sloan on the hillside above the 





highway. Asa man who had been 
in the coal business near 
Grantsville, he had a coal mine 
farther up the hillside above Deep 
Creek Lake in a three foot seam 
of coal; the mine was later aban- 
doned. 

Lakeside Park — With the re- 
placement of the “Big Bridge” in 
the 1980s, many of the early 
structures on the north end of 
the bridge were destroyed to 
make way for the new bridge and 
highway approaches to it. How- 
ever, at the north end of the old 
bridge on the west side of the 
highway was Lakeside Park, first 
commercial business on the 
Lake. Built by my father, C.M. 
Railey, 1t consisted of a restau- 
rant, cottages for rent, and a 
swimming and boat dock on the 
Lake. It also boasted a roller 
skating rink which burned down 
in 1929. 

As the McRobies explained at 
the beginning of this series of 
articles in the December issue of 
The Glades Star, rebuilding of 
U.S. 219 and subsequent changes 
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Point View Inn still remains beside Deep Creek Lake 


in the highway, caused the split- 
ting of farms and other proper- 
ties. It happened to both Lakeside 
Park and Stone Tavern (built 
across the road in 1932) when 
the new U.S. 219 bridge was con- 
structed. The State of Maryland 
confiscated about 40 acres of de- 
velopable Lake property; how- 
ever, that is a whole story in 
itself. 

Ferndale Tea Room — About 
¥, mile beyond Lakeside Park, 
near the intersection of Rock 
Lodge Road with U.S. 219, was 
the Ferndale Tea Room. A small 
restaurant, it was later rebuilt 
to include a bar and called The 
Cellar Door; it is now a rental 
property. 

An interesting note about this 
area is that the old State Road, 
just beyond the Tea Room , was 
covered over by the waters of 
Deep Creek Lake. The old as- 
phalt roadway made an excel- 
lent boat launching ramp where 
it ran into the water. 

Halsey’s Snack Bar — The old 
U.S. 219 made a sweeping turn 
over Gravely Run. Located atthe 


beginning of the curve, was 
Halsey’s Snack Bar. Decorated 
with colored lanterns under the 
eaves of the roof, this single story 
building was torn down when 
the new U.S. 219 was builtin the 
1950s. 

Point View Inn — Relocating 
the new U.S. 219 up on the hill- 
side from Gravelly Run to 
McHenry meant that a number 
of the cottages and businesses 
along the old road were not torn 
down. Among the business places 
retained was Point View Inn. 
Originally a bar and restaurant, 
it has been enlarged to have a 
motel parallel to the highway 
with a private dining room on 
the second floor of the original 
building; north of the Inn is a 
new building called the Board- 
walk Bar. 

Storey’s — Matt Storey began 
with a small building which sold 
fishing supplies and later became 
a restaurant. As time passed 
Matt Storey Jr. added boat docks 
on the Lake and eventually be- 
gan selling boats, boat supples 
and making boat repairs. 
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"Mud Pike" road sign 7 
Morgantown Road 


“According to the county road 
signs and maps, the Morgantown 
Road begins and ends in Garrett 
County. Yet, as the name 
Morgantown Road implied, it ex- 
tended into Preston County, 
Monongalia County, and to the 
settlement of Morgantown onthe 
Monongahela River.” These are 
the words in the opening sen- 
tences of an article printed in the 
March 2002, issue of The Glades 
Star. Presumably, the old 
Morgantown Road crossed over 
the present Rt. 42, and followed 
the same general course as 
Fearer Road and westward into 
Preston County. 

One of the assumptions made 
in the March article was that the 
old road went through the 
Hazelton area and eventually 


passed over the mountain near 
Cooper’s Rock. 

The present issue of The 
Glades Star carries an article 
about Samuel T. Wiley, histo- 
rian and author of History of 
Preston County among many 
other literary works. 

On April 11, Mr. John Wolfe 
of the Lake Ford area, showed 
your editor the location of Wiley’s 
grave at St. Peter’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on the 
Bruceton Mills — Hyadentown 
Road. After taking photographs 
of the church, etc., your editor 
continued to drive northward and 
came across a road named “Mud 
Pikes 

A road by this name sounded 
familiar, and looking back into 
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Elementary School children in Gazebo. 
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Maryland Secretary of Veterans Affairs Tom Bratten, and County 


Commissioners began their "handicapped" tour at the Gazebo. 
They found that the Museum was "handicapped accessible." 


Gazebo — First Stop On Tour 


Weather permitting, the old 
Deer Park Hotel gazebo is the 
first stop for visitors to the 
Society's Museum. 

A great many adults who visit 
the Museum by walking in dur- 
ing visiting hours sooner or later 
ask about “that stone building 
outside,” meaning the Gas House 
which was moved from Deer Park 
to Oakland and rebuilt next to 
the museum building. Ifweather 
permits, one of the volunteer 
workers at the museum will point 
out where the old Oakland Hotel 
was built on the hillside beyond 
the railroad tracks and the fact 
that the hotel was lighted with 
gas lamps and that the artificial 
gas for both the Oakland Hotel 
and the Deer Park Hotel was an 
explosive mixture of air and gaso- 
line fumes generated in the stone 
buildings. 

This past year there were over 


400 elementary school students 
who visited the Museum. (The 
bus drivers were paid from money 
inagrant by the Stanley P. Smith 
Family Foundation.) Almost all 
of the student tours began with 
the children gathering in the ga- 
zebo. Once the Gas House had 
been explained and the size and 
location of the 300-room Oak- 
land Hotel pointed out, the chil- 
dren were brought into the Hotel 
Room of the Museum and shown 
the enormous photograph of the 
Oakland Hotel. Hopefully, the 
size of the photograph gave them 
some idea of how big the hotel 
really was. 

Also, the Gas House for the 
Oakland Hotel can be seen in the 
lower left-hand corner of the big 
photograph, and the children, as 
well as the other visitors, begin 
to understand about its proxim- 
ity to the hotel building. 
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Society's News Sheet: 
www.thegladesstar.org 

Web page with historic items: 
www.deepcreektimes.com 

The Republican newspaper: 
www.therepublicannews.com 

Garrett County history: 
www.rootsweb.com/mdgarrett/ 

garrett. html 

Chamber of commerce: 


www parrettchamber com 


Spruce Forest events: 
Society's Museum in Oakland 
301-334-3226 


Proper Address 
for Donations and 
Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
society who wish to contribute to 
the Museum Fund as a donation 
or a memorial are asked to send 
their contribution to: 


Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Secretary 
PO. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 


6¢ 


... about Cabin 
Lodge.” 


“Bud” Railey, in his excellent 
article in June 2002, writes about 
former places along Deep Creek 
Lake, including Cabin Lodge (p. 
560). Official record indicates 
that it burned down in the early 
morning hours of Wednesday, 
September 18, 1963. 


Binding 
Volume 9 


Members have been asking 
about the conclusion of the cur- 
rent issues of The Glades Star. 
They are parts of Volume 9, and 
the final one of this volume will 
be published in December 2002. 
After its publication, plans have 
been made to have them bound 
into book form as has been done 
with previous volumes. The So- 
ciety will begin receiving 
member's copies at the Museum 
in January with bound copies 
available after the end of Febru- 
ary. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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OFFICERS 2002-2003 
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Lawrence Sherwood. 
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Editor Rev. John A. Grant 
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THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 

The purpose of this Society 
shall be to discover, secure and 
preserve whatever relates to the 
history of the area, and to dis- 
seminate knowledge of our local 
history among our people. 

THE GLADES STAR 

PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, Md. Entered 
as second-class matter March 12, 
1942, at the Post Office at Oak- 
land, Maryland, under the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Oakland, Mary- 
land. FOR SALE by the secre- 
tary and at the Ruth Enlow Li- 
brary. Single copy $3.75 

MEMBERSHIP: Annual 
membership fee is $15.00; life 
membership $250.00. The four 
issues of this quarterly bulletin, 
THEY GUADES STARS arerin- 
cluded with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, P.O. Box 
28, Oakland, MD 21550. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
Glades Star, P.O. Box 287 Oak- 
land, MD 21550. 


September 
Fund Raising 
Dinner 


Under the title of “An Evening 
With Felix and Lucille Robinson” 
the September Fund Raising Din- 
ner will be held at Will O' The 
Wisp on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 20. The evening will be- 
gin with a happy hour at 6 p.m. 
and buffet dinner at 6:30 p.m. 

The program for the evening 
will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Muriel Robinson Franc, 
daughter of the late Felix 
Robinson. 

Felix Robinson (1898-1967) 
was a multi-talented person. He 
wasa musical director, composer, 
and lyricist, as well as being a 
writer and historian. Born and 
raised in Oakland, he eventually 
returned to this area in 1934 to 
direct the Mountain Choir Festi- 
val at Mtn. Lake Park, which he 
did for the next eight seasons. 
He then taught English and his- 
tory in the West Virginia school 
system. 

He also directed the activities 
of the Oakland Centennial cel- 
ebration, with particular empha- 
sis on the evening pageant which 
was presented during Centen- 
nial Week in 1949. 

One of the contributing edi- 
tors of The Glades Star from 1941 
onward, he later undertook a 
publication of his own, which he 
called Tableland Trails. Vol. 1, 
No. 1 was published in the spring 
of 1953; successive publications 
featured history and interesting 
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Treasurer's Annual Report 
Garrett County Historical Society 
May 31, 2001 to May 31, 2002 


Balance @ueckilwes CCOUNGVIdyEs Ly 200 licen. cee eee tee $6, 135.56 
ASNT RLSS Actin ARs OP ahs, ba Rat ee ORM eee i eed PUR vt PU2ZIIS 18:62 
poidlete) Gtbin. hs Apa, the oinelern ta oe ir, eared. AN $127,654.18 
PISDURS CIGD Co metcr erent rneet Fac ceoec ROES «sok caeecsscecees ts MR $124,296.18 
WEE AlANCOds OL Vid ys Si We OU oer, «cue eeebiscuaesttce aducedotboatec seem SsoO2 8 
Balancosmvestinent (Reserve) Acct. May 3.1, 2002 .....4.%..0.200. $47,330.02 
ECC ISTINLCLE GE Mee tenemn EMI, ©, ics. dats. catovayy sess bee Vdewszcadaee name $ 443.97 
SL LOCAL eee eR ENT, foo cc 5sdcocae sy uses Meee eblsbeoll will ee $47,773.99 
Wisourse ments isltalsiers:(O,.Cyetis ACCOUNT) J...106r.1.cscccoec eater $37,700.00 
Cm diac a sOlVid Vesa LUU2 cuter .ctsscessscoccosnsscedeesstvoareseosMneeee $10,073.99 
Other funds on deposit 

COTS TIERS lB FAT ora UY eek a oi a Co $ 1,000.00 
HOTA IC SEOUMCODOSIL etter tts MUTI peeccceeussadstecercarcssatecyetssascoes $11,073.99 


Financial Update 


The Society has had another successful year with the placement of 
the Deer Park Victorian Porch, and, yes, we were able to locate a few of the 
original rocking chairs used on the porch. Each was graciously donated 
along with a couple of park benches from the hotel grounds, and, finally, we 
can't forget, the original "hotel" sign. 

Another important note of success was the selling of the Deer Park 
bricks. It was the hard work of Bob and Dixie Moore in contacting the 
former and present residents of Deer Park in support of the sidewalk which 
leads up to the center of the Victorian Porch. Total sales for these bricks was 
an amazing $6,375.00. Total sales for the Society member bricks to date is 
$2,995.00 with some still available for sale. The walks have turned out 
"great" and added more visual appeal to Dailey's Park. 

We would like to thank one and all who were involved in these 
projects to make it ahuge success. Our next goal is the placement of the hotel 
observation tower to be installed on the Victorian Porch roof. Hopefully 
this will be done sometime soon. This will then bring the porch project to 
an end. We have maintained in keeping all bills paid to date. This is made 
possible by your continued support. Thanks to all of our fellow members 
and friends of the Society. 

Sincerely, 
Kevin E. Callis, Treasurer 
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V.P. Jim Ashby conducted the meeting. 





Robert Bantz, guest speaker. 
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Annual Meeting Held At 
Bittinger 


In keeping with a long stand- 
ing tradition, approximately 90 
friends and members of the His- 
torical Society attended the an- 
nual banquet/business meeting 
at Bittinger Community Center 
on Thursday evening, June 20, 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

In the absence of Pres. Boal, 
1*' Vice Pres. James Ashby con- 
ducted the meeting. He asked 
the Rev. John Grant to give the 
invocation, after which the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Bittinger Fire Department 
served a delicious meal. 

Following the meal, James 
Ashby introduced persons seated 
at the head table and other promi- 
nent guests attending the ban- 
quet that evening. He then asked 
for a motion to dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting and the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

(Note: The Treasurer’s Report 
is presented on a page of this 
issue of The Glades Star). The 
slate of officers and directors for 
the year 2002 — 2003 was pre- 
sented by Clifford DeWitt, chair- 
man of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. There being no other candi- 
dates' names offered from the 
floor, the slate was counted as 
duly elected. Those persons 
elected to the Board of Directors 
were Clifford DeWitt, Robert 
Shaffer, Ernie Gregg, Jerry 
Moyer, Alice Smith, Jane Fox, 
John Strider, Maxine Broadwa- 
ter, Matthew Stieringer, and 
Lawrence Sherwood. 

James Ashby gave a short 


report on the activities of the 
Society during the past year, 
noting the completion of the Vic- 
torian Porch against the side of 
the Museum building. He also 
noted that the number of Mu- 
seum visitors during 2001 was 
over 5,700 and that so far in 2002 
there had already been 4,020 visi- 
tors. 

John Grant introduced the 
guest speaker for the evening, 
Robert Bantz. Mr. Bantz hasbeen 
actively searching out fragments 
of the old Braddock Road in both 
Garrett and Allegany counties. 
In his talk, which was accompa- 
nied by slide photographs, he 
told about finding traces of the 
road in suburban Cumberland, 
but felt that they would soon be 
obliterated by the building ofnew 
houses. Further west in Allegany 
County he was able to find un- 
disturbed sections of the road. In 
Garrett County he was able to 
locate long stretches of the old 
road running through woods and 
farm lands. 

The old road was the path for 
settlers moving west until the 
National Road was built in the 
early 1800s. Bantz was able to 
point out oddities which occurred 
during the years that it was in 
use as part of the westward move- 
ment. For example, if one short 
section of the road got to be im- 
passible, the settlers would travel 
on the land a few feet away and 
parallel to the old road, thus cre- 
ating two roads for a short dis- 
tance. He also pointed out how 
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Artifacts found along Braddock Road. 
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c= > Memorials = 


Latest donations as Memorials to the Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society from April 28, 2002, to July 26, 2002. (Members are 
asked to note the beginning and ending dates for the listing.) 


James Helbig by his wife, Nancy B. Helbig 
Charles T. Kahl by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 
Dr. Andrew E. Mance by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 
Mabel Bernard Martin by Ethel Rae Snyder 
Helen S. McHenry by John and Jean Grant 
by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 
Maxie E. Nice, Charles Tichnell, and Herbert C. Wildersen 


by Larry and Janet E. Tichnell 


Matthew Novak by Harland and Kaylin Carlson 


by Irving and Marin Day 
by James G. Fox 


by Kenneth and Carol Klein 


by Maryland Humanities Council 
David Turney by Roy and Carol Davis 


by Wayne and Judith Wilt 


George D. Welling by Ethel Rae Snyder 
Pearl G. Vansickle by Alice E. Smith 
George Zimmerman by Garrett Co. Orphans' Court 


and Register of Wills Office 


by Kenneth and Leona Hardesty 

by his grandson Robert A. Zimmerman 
George Zimmerman and David Cosgray 

by Robert and Rosetta Rodeheaver 


Continued from Page 568 


information about nearby coun- 
ties in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. Today, these 
volumes are a source of history 
for contemporary writers. 
During the evening program, 
Mrs. Muriel Franc will sing "The 
Glades of Garrett," written by 
her father, and will also sing 
another song written by him. She 
will also reminisce about life in 
Oakland with her parents and 
about their love of local history. 
Price for the September Fund 
Raising Dinner will be $35.00. 


Continued from Page 575 
taken by the photographer from 
the newspaper. 

Donations 

When the Historical Society 
undertook the creation of a park 
beside the Museum building, the 
question of “how to pay for it” 
loomed as a big problem. Yet, 
like all problems, solving it was 
a step by step process; the dona- 
tions of money for lights andlawn 
furniture, benches, buildings and 
bricks by people who want to 
preserve bits of Garrett County 
history has been a tremendous 
outpouring of generosity. 
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Deer Park residents gather on Victorian Porch. 
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st? Donations = 


Latest donations to the New Museum Fund and the 
Victorian Porch from April 28, 2002, to July 26, 2002. 
(Members are asked to note the beginning and ending 


dates for the listing.) 


Donation by Bonnie O. Fitzwater 


Donation by Marie Fratz 


Donation by James A. Friend 

Two donations by Gonder Insurance Agency 

Donation by Donald and Carol Moss 

Donation by Mountain Laurel Garden Club 

Donation by Martha Rinehart 

Donation by Jacquelyn Shirer 

Donation by Allen and Lorraine Snyder 

Donation by Dr. and Mrs. [hor Zakaluzny 

In his last Will and Testament, John E. Hinebaugh of 
Sang Run donated the Capt. Charles Hoye scrapbook to 
the Historical Society. It was given to John by Ruth Hoye, 
and is a treasure-trove of Garrett County history. 


Deer Park Sidewalk Bricks 


There are a lot of fine people 
in Garrett County who take an 
active part in preserving bits of 
county history; one excellent ex- 
ample is the creation of the Deer 
Park brick sidewalk to the Victo- 
rian Porch in the park next to the 
Museum. 

When the Victorian Porch was 
built against the side of the Mu- 
seum building, it was modeled 
on the same lines as the old Deer 
Park Hotel. To enhance the illu- 
sion, the Deer Park Hotel rail- 
road station sign was mounted 
under the dormer above the cen- 
ter entrance to the porch. 

The Society had to build side- 
walks to the center and end of 
the porch. It was suggested that 
the walk to the center entrance 
could be a special section for 
bricks with names of present and 


former residents of Deer Park. 
Soon, all of the available Deer 
Park bricks were gone, due tothe 
efforts of Robert Moore and other 
members of the Deer Park com- 
munity. 

Thus, one beautiful afternoon 
in May, a dozen Deer Park resi- 
dents gathered at the center en- 
trance to the Victorian Porch. 
First there was time for them to 
stroll up and down the Deer Park 
sidewalk and look at the com- 
memorative bricks there. Many 
comments were heard, such as 
“Here’s one to...” as the name of 
a former resident was recognized. 
Then, a photographer from The 
Republican appeared, and the 
Deer Park residents gathered on 
the porch to have their picture 


Continued on Page 573 
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Indoor rocking chair donated by the late George Zimmerman. 
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Deer Park Hotel Rocking 
Chairs 


During the past months, the 
Historical Society received the 
donation of five rocking chairs 
from the Deer Park Hotel; they 
were presented by three differ- 
ent people. One is a rocker that 
was inside the hotel, and four 
were porch rockers; they are 
shown in accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

In the photograph with two 
rockers, both of them are porch 
rockers. The one on the left was 
given to the Society by Donald 
and Mary Lynn Loomis in 
memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Esther Loomis of Deer Park. It 
will be restored through a dona- 
tion by Mrs. “Kitty” Gonder in 
memory of her husband, Bernard 
lp Gonudetwor,eand) her son; 
Rev. Fr. David Gonder. 

Donald Loomis, who donated 
the rocker, is the present owner 


Continued from Page 571 


rain water followed the route of 
the road and caused extensive 
erosion in many places. 

Since he has repeatedly trav- 
eled over the road for the past 
three years, Robert Bantz has 
collected a number of objects lost 
by travelers on the road. A few of 
these artifacts were displayed 
on a table for the audience to see 
at the end of the meeting. 

The door prize was won by 
Mr. Ralph Lee. The meeting was 
adjourned at 8:30 p.m. 


Continued from Page 581 
28, Oakland, MD 21550. Also, 
page 2A of The Republican news- 
paper for July 4, 2002, has an 





of Glamorgan House, one of the 
“show places” of Deer Park dur- 
ing the height of summer resi- 
dents living there in the 1880s — 
1900s. The large property was 
complete with stables, bridal 
paths, and an outside tennis 
court. 

The rocking chair on the right 
is one of three rocking chairs 
donated by Doug Railey in 
memory of his parents. The rock- 
ers will be restored through a 
gift to the museum from the Oak- 
land High School class of 1938. 

The single rocking chair shown 
in the accompanying photographs 
is an “indoor” rocking chair and 
was given to the Historical Society 
by the late George Zimmerman. A 
plaque for it was purchased by his 
children, and will be placed on it 
after it is restored by the Histori- 
cal Society. 


article about him and his quest 
for Bigfoot information. 

Ed. Note: A word of thanks to the 
Journal Of The Alleghenies for use of 
the Finzel material. 


All TT a ‘ite 
Garrett County Historical 
pec ty should be sent to: 


gy P.O. Box 28 


a ; 
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1880 Census Book by the D.A.R. 


1880 Census 


From time to time, the His- 
torical Society receives requests 
for copies of the 1880 census. Up 
to this time only a microfilm was 
available, but now there isa pub- 
lished booklet with this informa- 
tion in it. 

The Youghiogheny Glades 
Chapter, National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution (NSDAR) has just pub- 
lished the 1880 census, the first 
census of Garrett County after it 
became a separate county in 
1872. NSDAR member Susan 
Webster transcribed the records 
from National Archives micro- 
film of the original census. Some 
of the writing and spelling often 
made the records hard to read; 
the handwriting of some of the 
enumerators was very difficult 


to read, and names were often 
spelled phonetically. 

The book is indexed and in- 
cludes a map of Garrett County 
depicting the nine enumeration 
districts at that time. The records 
show the name of the enumera- 
tor, the family surname, the first 
name and age of each family 
member, the name of any other 
person living in the home, occu- 
pation or relationship of each, 
and other information. 

Genealogists will find the spi- 
ral bound book quite helpful. 
Copies are available for $16.00, 
plus $2.50 shipping. For more 
information, call the Registrar 
at 301-334-8603, or by mail, 
Martha Kahl, 877 Fricks Cross- 
ing Road, Deer Park, MD 21550. 
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County road through "Spook Hoilow." 


New Twist To An Old Mystery 


Changing the question “What 
was it?” into the phrase “...could 
it have been?’ can put a new 
twist to an old mystery. In this 
case there are two mysteries: the 
sighting of a strange creature at 
Sang Run in the 1830s and a 
loud groaning noise that was re- 
peated a number of times near 
Finzel in the early 1900s. 

Fred Grimmnitz 

The new twist is provided by 
Mr. Fred Grimmnitz, alias “Okee 
Dundee.” “Sasquatch” is the In- 
dian name for “Bigfoot,” a Yeti 
which is supposed to exist in the 
pine forests of the West. There is 
in existence a 30 second film clip 
called “Bluff Creek” which shows 
Bigfoot walking among the trees. 
Grimmnitz said, “Before any ex- 
plorer of either European or Af- 
rican descent set foot in the 
United States, all Indian tribes 
of Maryland believed that acrea- 
ture they called ‘Okee’ wasa part 


of their wildlife. The chief of the 
Piscataway Indians of southern 
Maryland confirmed that they 
believed it was a Bigfoot type of 
creature.” 

In June, Grimmnitz supplied 
your editor with a copy of The 
Bigfoot Digest by Mark Opsas- 
nick, which lists 486 references 
of “Bigfoot” type incidents in 
Maryland; the early ones go back 
into the 1600s. Included in the 
486 incidents are seven in 
Garrett County, the one at Sang 
Run being the earliest. 

Monster Of Spook Hollow 

Back in 1999, The Glades Star 
included a story about the mon- 
ster in Sang Run that was re- 
printed from an early account 
written in Vol. 1, page 260 of The 
Glades Star by Mr. Getty Brown- 
ing, recalling an event that hap- 
pened to his grandfather, Wil- 
liam Browning. The essence of 
the story is as follows: 
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“Many years ago, when Me- 
shach Browning and his family 
lived at Sang Run, a party was to 
be held at a home near Accident, 
and among those invited were 
William Browning, John L. 
Browning, and their sister, Jane. 
They left home late in the after- 
noon with William riding one 
horse, Jane another, and John L. 
walking. (William and John 
planned to take turns riding the 
horse.) Their path led across 
'Spook Hollow,' a place situated 
near their home where a number 
of strange things had been seen 
by various persons. Up to that 
time, the Brownings had never 
seen anything out of the ordi- 
nary at this place or anywhere 
else. 

“They reached 'Spook Hollow' 
a little after sundown, andit was 
John L.’s turn to walk. He was 
perhaps 20 yards ahead of the 
horses when he suddenly saw a 
horrible monster standing a few 
feet off the trail. He had never 
seen anything like it before. As 
he described it, it appeared to be 
about the size of a yearling bear, 
which would be as tall as a good 
sized collie, but much heavier. 

“The beast appeared to be void 
of hair, having a skin like an 
elephant, and instead of having 
a head such as a bear or any 
other animal known to them, it 
seemed to have a human face set 
right into the base of its neck 
rather than directly in the shoul- 
ders. It was standing on a small 
hickory pole which had fallen 
down, but it made no move to 
advance or retreat and it made 
no sound. 

“John L. had seen many a 
wildcat, panther and bear; how- 
ever, here was something en- 


tirely different. He called to Wil- 
lam, ‘Bring the gun, Bill. Here’s 
the devil and I want to shoot 
him.’ 

“Wiliam and Jane rode up 
beside John L., and they had a 
good look at the beast. Although 
John L. insisted that William 
give him the gun so he could 
shoot it, William thought it was 
such an unusual creature that it 
was better not to molest it. There- 
fore, he told John L. to come 
along and not bother it. 

“This could not possibly have 
been a matter of the imagination 
since all of them saw it. The 
horses saw it too, because as long 
as those horses were used on 
that particular trail, they recog- 
nized the spot and showed signs 
of nervousness and fright when- 
ever they passed it. 

“The question is, What was 
it? 

“Years later, John L. said he 
was sure that it was the devil 
they saw. William eventually 
thought that whatever they saw 
it was beyond anything in na- 
ture that had been seen in the 
area, and he did not like to talk 
about it too much.” 

Fred Grimmnitz’s Opinion 

Grimmnitz, whose hobby is 
discussing and researching 
Bigfoot material, thinks that 
whatever the “Monster of Spook 
Hollow’ was, it might have been 
a Bigfoot type of creature, per- 
hapsa young one. However, while 
visiting in Oakland in June, he 
purchased Meshach Browning’s 
book, Forty-Four Years of The 
Life of a Hunter. In it he found 
two unusual passages: one on 
pp. 224-225, and the other on 
pp.228-229. In the first one 
Meshach describes the odd ap- 
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pearance of a bear-type creature 
that he saw when hunting on 
Meadow Mountain, and the sec- 
ond one a sound he heard late 
that night. 

pp. 224-225 

“..such a looking animal I 
had never seen in my life. He was 
long and tall, and his back bowed 
up like a fighting hog; his legs 
looked like a naked man’s arms, 
and he walked along as if he 
scarcely felt the ground. In fact, 
he was the poorest-looking beast 
I had ever seen. 

pp. 228-229 

“Sometime late in the night, I 
was awakened by the most fright- 
ful noise I have ever heard in my 
life. It was as loud and harsh as 
the lowing of an ox, and seemed 
to echo from the other side of the 
hill on which I was camped, and 
the whole space above seemed to 
resound with the noise. It con- 
tinued for twenty minutes, as 
near asIcouldjudge, and seemed 
to die away by degrees, until all 
was again quiet. 

“I supposed then, and yet 
think, that it was caused by two 
old male panthers which had met 
and gotten into a fight; and being 
of the cat species, they make simi- 
lar noises, only much stronger 
and coarser. 

“But I cannot say for certain 
what animal made the noise, 
because having only one dog fit 
for action in the morning, and 
the place where the fight occurred 
the previous night being in a 
dense laurel thicket, I concluded 
to let the beasts alone, if they 
would keep away from me; so | 
did not attempt to investigate 
the matter.” 

According to Grimmunitz, the 
strange looking bear-type of ani- 


mal which Meshach describes on 
pages 224-225 fits some of the 
descriptions of Bigfoot and, ac- 
cording to his research, loud and 
frightful roaring sounds de- 
scribed on pages 228-229 are a 
part of the Bigfoot lore. 

It certainly fits in with what 
Ira Finzel heard asachild around 
1900, and is recorded in Journal 
of the Alleghenies, XVI, 1980, 
written by Tamarack (Margaret 
Harless) in her article “Sarah’s 
Signs and Omens.” 

“Another phenomenon, a 
sound made by the unknown 
creature, supposedly issued from 
somewhere near Hades, accord- 
ing to the children who feared its 
presence. In the evening the crea- 
ture, they believed, roved along 
the creek bed, giving out a sound 
like scissors grinding. 

“Tra Finzel, who became a res- 
taurateur in Frostburg, was a 
daring boy. So one evening he 
risked cursing the creature. 
Nearer and nearer it came to the 
house, until he stopped speak- 
ing. Then, it receded into the 
stream area.” 

Other Items 

Five other Garrett County 
items are listed in the “Bigfoot 
Digest”: a strange occurrence at 
a picnic area on Rt. 40 in 1965, a 
strange sighting by a camper at 
Deep Creek Lake in 1972, a TV 
special on the Deep Creek Lake 
incident in 1973, a repeat occur- 
rence in 1973, and a 1986 report 
of a sighting. 

If any of the readers can sup- 
ply information about these 
items brought to our attention 
by Fred Grimmnitz, please mail 
it to The Glades Star, P. O. Box 


Continued on Page 577 
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Company store in Kitzmiller. 


The Kitzmiller “Company Store” 


Locally known asthe “oldcom- 
pany store,” the building stands 
at the bottom of the hill coming 
into town via Md. State Rt. # 38. 
Today, it is the focal point of 
interest of a group of the town’s 
residents. It 1s their hope to re- 
store the building as a museum 
to become an integral part of the 
town’s tourist promotion and 
development work. 

Last year, August 2001, the 
town was awardeda grant by the 
Maryland Historical Trust, 
through the Garrett County Com- 
munity Action Committee, to 
begin the first stages of the 
Kitzmiller Company Store res- 
toration project. It is a part of 
GCCAC’s Main Street program. 

The old building is located in 
the historic section of the town. 
Across the street is the depres- 
sion of downstream millrace from 
the gristmill built by Thomas 
Wilson in 1802. Citizens of the 


town feel that water seeping 
under the street from the mill- 
race is adding to the slowly dete- 
riorating condition of the old 
Company Store. A delay in ac- 
quiring the title to the building 
is not helping the situation. 

After he built the gristmill in 
1802, Thomas Wilson eventually 
turned over operation of the busi- 
ness to his son-in-law, Ebenezer 
Kitzmiller. Ebenezer later built 
awoolen mill there, and the town 
was named for him. 

Rebecca DeWitt, one of the 
concerned citizens over the dete- 
rioration of the store building 
and advocate for the prompt pur- 
chase of the building, writes the 
following local story about 
Ebenezer and Indians who still 
lived in the area. It is in her on- 
going publication, Our History of 
the Kitzmiller Region, Septem- 
ber 2000 issue. 


Continued on Page 587 
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Dues Payable... ...Change of Address 


Dues for the ensuing year, beginning July 1, 2002, are payable 
as of that date. Dues not paid by then will be considered 
delinquent. Any member who has not paid by September 1, 2002, 
shall be automatically dropped from membership. Dues are 
$15.00 per year and may be paid at any branch of the Ruth Enlow 
Library, or by mailing a check to the corresponding secretary of 
the Society. 


Name 


Address 


Thank you 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
BiOsBoxrZs 
Oakland, MD 21550 
Use this form for a change of address! 


Bricks by members of the Historical Society, 
or in memory of a former member. 


___ 1 line, Max. 15 characters including spaces, $25 
____ 2]ines, Max. 15 characters per line including spaces, $30 
___ 3 lines, Max. 15 characters per line including spaces, $35 


BREE RRERRARB Ee 
jE foe] olefin is ae 


peices] Vass SS 


Make checks payable to: 
Garrett County Historical Society 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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September Fundraising Dinner 


A fundraising dinner will be held on September 20, 2002, 6:30 
p.m., at the Will O' the Wisp, Deep Creek Lake. Reservations 
must be made by September 14, 2002. Price for the dinner is 
$35.00 per person. Seating is limited to 105 people. 


Please make reservations at $35.00 per person. 
Total amount enclosed 


Names for whom you are making reservations: 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of 
the Garrett County Historical Society in the amount of 


$ 


If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names 
of persons to be honored in the memorial. 


Send to: Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 





a 
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Mill race drain in Kitzmiller. 


Continued from Page 582 


“Onceina while Indians would 
steal horses from the settlers, and 
Ebenezer Kitzmiller would have 
to go down to see the Chief lo- 
cated below ‘the bottom’ at the 
base of Pee Wee Hill. The Chief 
would assign a certain amount of 
time before the horses would be 
returned. Then, the horses would 
be returned at night after ‘somany 
moons’ had passed.” 


Continued from Page 604 
work on the last 23 miles of the 
Mason-Dixon Line survey was 
begun again, without Mason and 
Dixon, and finally completed in 
1782. Asa result, Virginia had to 
give up its claim to the land in 
southwestern Pennsylvania that 
is now occupied by five Pennsyl- 
vania counties. 

The boundary line has been re- 
surveyed from one end to the other 
by different commissions, but basi- 
cally, it is exactly where Mason 
and Dixon established it in 1767. 
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parts of an outstanding bill due 
the gristmill was settled by 
“work” instead of cash. 

As noted in the Order Book, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road's name 1s also listed in this 
particular accounting ledger. On 
June 27, 1913, Stanton’s Mill 
sold 308 oak ties to the railroad, 
and again on July 26 sold 205 
more cross ties. It is interesting 
to note that these are the only 
two entries in the ledger for the 
railroad, and it is also interest- 
ing to note that the mill included 
a small fee for loading the cross 
ties. 

On the Credit side of the ac- 
count sheet, a total of $360.56 
was paid on August 7 to settle 
the railroad’s bill. 

Thus, the seemingly dull busi- 
ness entries tell something of 
the daily life of a company, in 
this case a gristmill that was in 
business for over 200 years. 
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"Stanton's Mill" today. 





Some of the Stanton's Mill books. 
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Two Stanton’s Mill Company 
Books 


Historians gather historical 
information from numerous 
sources. It can be found in old 
letters, deeds, books or oral remi- 
niscences of “old timers.” Re- 
cently, some of the office ledgers 
from Stanton’s Mill at Penn Alps 
were turned over to the manage- 
ment office of Spruce Forest Ar- 
tisans Village, and they have a 
splendid niche in the history of 
the Grantsville area of Garrett 
County; that is, the day to day 
operation of Stanton’s Mill. 

Originally built around 1795, 
Stanton’s Mill underwent anum- 
ber of changes in its more than 
200 year history. First built of 
logs with a water wheel on the 
east side, it was a gristmill for 
settlers in the Grantsville (Little 
Crossings) area. Over the years 
improvements were made; the 
log building was replaced by a 
frame building, the water wheel 
was replaced by a water turbine, 
the grinding stones were replaced 
by rollers, and power to run the 
machinery of the mill changed 
from water to a steam engine 
and finally to electric motors. 

Asnearascan be determined, 
William Stanton purchased the 
gristmillin 1862 and turned over 
the operation of the mill to his 
son, Eh Stanton, in 1867. Eli 
Stantonoperated the mill for the 
next 43 years. After that time, 
the mill was operated by Stanton 
family descendents until it was 
sold to the Penn Alps Corpora- 
tion in 1991. 

The present group of company 


books were located in Miss Alta 
Schrock’s home when her family 
was cleaning out the house after 
her deathin November 2001. The 
books were given to Robert 
Bender, last manager ofthe mill, 
who gave them to the manage- 
ment of Spruce Forest. There are 
15 books in the present collec- 
tion. 

Two of these books were used 
to supply material for this ar- 
ticle: a 1905 “Order Book” and 
the Accounts Ledger for 1910— 
1914. 

1905 Order Book 

As the name indicates, the 
1905 “Order Book’ is a record of 
daily sales at the mill for the 
time period April 18, 1905, to 
Dec. 21, 1905. It contains about 
60 pages, filled with information 
of “who bought what.” 

On the opening page, dated 
April 18, 1905, there are entries 
for 9 customers who purchased 
16 different items of merchan- 
dise at the mill that day. The 
largest order was to Noah 
Broadwater, who purchased 10 
barrels of Gold Medal Flour for a 
total of $62.50. One of the small- 
est orders for that day was to R. 
E. Garlitz, who bought 3 gallons 
of oats and a gallon of syrup fora 
total of $.93. 

Assuming that the book is 
read correctly, El Stanton 
handled many items of merchan- 
dise in addition to grinding grain 
at the mill. Bags and even bar- 
rels of Gold Medal Flower were 
sold and had to be shipped to the 
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mill via the Jennings Bros. Rail- 
road to the railroad station % 
mile east on the National Road. 

The Order Book also indicated 
that Eli Stanton shipped out 
items from the mill on the rail- 
road. For example, on June 3, 
1905, there is an entry for the 
shipment of 251 cross ties and 
104 #2 oak cross ties for the H.C. 
Huston Lumber Company d1- 
rected to M. Foby at Salisbury 
Junction. 

Later, on June 14, 1905, the 
Order Book shows that a 
Jennings Bros. representative 
bought 500 pounds of corn meal. 
Judging by the number of en- 
tries for Jennings Bros., in this 
and subsequent books, the com- 
pany must have been a regular 
customer of the mill. 

Hardware items were also 
handled at Stanton’s Mill. An 
entry in the Order Book for Octo- 
ber 10, 1905, shows that Pat 
Garlitz purchased a wagon pole 
spring for $.50. 

Sometime after the first of 
October, the Order Book begins 
showing the sale of buckwheat 
flour in large amounts. 

And so continues the infor- 
mation asa person leafs through 
the pages of the Order Book in 
1905. Beside each day’s sales or 
receipts there is a neatly written 
number, indicating the transfer 
of that particular information to 
a page of a larger accounting 
ledger. 

One Particular Accounting 
Ledger 

Included among the books 
turned over to the management 
of Spruce Forest Artisan Village 
is an accounting ledger. Whereas 


the handwriting of the Order 
Book entries is that of a busy 
man, sometimes written in pen- 
cil and sometimes in ink, the 
entries in the accounting ledger 
are completely different, being 
neatly written in ink. The par- 
ticular book examined has 444 
pages that carry account infor- 
mation from 1910 to 1914. The 
account pages in the central part 
of the ledger are not in alpha- 
betical order, and sometimes 
there are several small accounts 
entered on the same page. How- 
ever, in the front of the book, 
each person’s name is listed in 
alphabetical order with the num- 
ber of the page where that ac- 
count can be found. 

A person looking at the alpha- 
betical listing of names in the 
front of the book would say that 
it reads like a “who’s who’ of the 
Grantsville area. The largest 
number of names listed in alpha- 
betical order are on index page 
“B”; there are over 100 of them. 
The first name listed under the 
“B” category is J.J. Bender, and 
the last one is Geo. Bowman. 

On some pages of the alpha- 
betical index there are only a few 
names listed. Alphabetical page 
“U” has only one entry, and this 
was an entry for a customer in 
Uniontown, Pa. There are no 
entries at all on pages “Q” and 
“V.” On the last page, “Z,” there 
are only two entries: Charles 
Zehner and Bert Zillers. 

It is interesting to note that 
El Stanton was a compassion- 
ate man in business matters, 
because here and there in the 
ledger is the information that 
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Zion Lutheran Church today. 


Zion Church, Accident, 
Celebrates 100" Anniversary 


On Sunday, June 23, 2002 the 
congregation of Zion Lutheran 
Church celebrated the 100" An- 
niversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone for the present 
church building in Accident. It 
was a time for both solemnity 
and rejoicing as members and 
friends joined together in a spe- 
cial service at 10:30 a.m. Guest 
speaker for the Sunday morning 
service was the Rev. Daniel 
Preus, 1* vice president of the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, who traveled from St. 
Louis to be present at the cel- 
ebration. The congregation of 
Zion Church has been a member 
of the Missouri Synod since April 
1864. 

Early Worship 
The Drane House, next to the 


Zion Lutheran Cemetery, is a 
reminder that many of the early 
buildings in Accident were log 
structures. About 1830, a vacant 
log building waschosen asa place 
of worship by the German 
Lutherans who had moved into 
the area. The worshiping con- 
gregation purchased a quarter 
acre of land in 1857 and con- 
structed a frame church build- 
ing. The land where the first 
church was built now encom- 
passes the Zion Lutheran Cem- 
etery. During the following years 
the building was enlarged by the 
addition of bell tower and new 
doorway. The congregation con- 
tinued to worship in this build- 
ing until it was struck by light- 
ning and burned to the ground 
on August 23, 1901. 
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Marker of first church location. 


— 
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A New Building 

Prior to the time when the 
church building was struck by 
lightning, the congregation had 
built a new parsonage on Main 
Street in the town of Accident in 
1894. Thus, when it became nec- 
essary toconstruct anewchurch, 
they chose the lot next to the 
parsonage which was at the cor- 
ner of Main Street and Engle’s 
Mill Road. Plans were drawn for 
the new church building, and the 
cornerstone was laid on June 22, 
1902. Exterior and interior work 
on the new building progressed 
through the next 10 months, and 
the present Zion Lutheran 
Church was dedicated on April 
19, 1903. 

A Hundred Years 

During the early years of the 
new church building, the pastors 
of the Accident church continued 
to conduct services for another 
German Lutheran congregation 
at a church in the Cove. It was 
part of the pastor’s assignment 
that was in effect from 1851 to 
1908. After 1908, the assignment 
was discontinued, and the Cove 
congregation called its own pas- 
tor. 

Pastor Carl Dauphin served 
the Zion congregation from 1937 
to 1969, and during his 32 year 
pastorate there was growth and 
there were changesin the church. 
German language services were 
discontinued; Ladies Aid, Y.P.S., 
Sunday school, a choir and a 
men’s club became active orga- 
nizations; the parking lot behind 
the church was “black-topped.” 

During this same time period, 
more land was purchased to en- 
large Zion Lutheran Cemetery, 
and a stone monument was 


erected in the cemetery in 1939 
to mark the location of the church 
which had been destroyed by fire 
in 1901. 

Following the same process 
adopted by many other Protes- 
tant denominations, the congre- 
gation allowed the new pastor to 
purchase his own home, and the 
former parsonage beside the 
church was used for a church 
office and Sunday school class 
rooms. Most recently, the old 
parsonage has been connected to 
the church building with an at- 
tractive covered walkway and 
new entrance to the church of- 
fice. 

Future 

While some “Main Line” Prot- 
estant churches are slowly los- 
ing members, the Zion Lutheran 
Church in Accident is not in this 
category. Each yearseesa growth 
in membership as well as new 
programs which reach out into 
the community. What les ahead 
for the congregation in the com- 
ing years is unpredictable, but 
whatever it is, it will be in the 
same positive mode as held by 
the congregation who witnessed 
the laying of the cornerstone a 
hundred years ago on June 22, 
1902. 

Note: Much ofthe background 
material for this article was 
drawn from the book Flowery 
Vale by Mary Miller Strauss. 
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Oakland High School 


By John A. Grant ¢ Class of 1940 


As life continues a person has 
to say “good by” to some very 
familiar things. Of course, you 
can not live in the past, butifyou 
have fond memories of certain 
events, people or places, the past 
will come alive again when you 
see something familiar. For me, 
each time I drive by the building 
that was Oakland High School, 
images of the past will exist fora 
few moments and then disap- 
pear again. A poet would prob- 
ably say this had something to 
do with “Days Of Our Youth.” 

However, right now, this bit 
of nostalgia is due to the forlorn 
appearance of the building; it is 
being torn down and by the time 
this issue of The Glades Star 
reaches you, most of the building 
will be demolished. Then, only 
memories of Oakland High 
School will exist. 

Beginning 

Most of the students of Oak- 
land High School associate the 
school with the building located 
on Fourth Street, overlooking the 
town. However, it really began on 
Center Street in the old Oakland 
Grammar School building. (At 
some point in time, the Board of 
Education changed the word 
“Grammar” to “Elementary,” but 
it was still the same building.) 
The high school program was be- 
gun in that school in 1902, and the 
first three graduates were handed 
their diplomas in 1908; they were 
Mable Florence Porter, Ethel May 
Wilt, and Nell Workman. 

Under the high school pro- 
gram, the students were required 
to docomplete four years of study 
consisting of 4 seven-month se- 


mesters. At the time of the 1908 
graduation, there were 79 stu- 
dents enrolled in the program. 

When the present Garrett 
County Court House was finished, 
the old court house building was 
turned over to the Board of Edu- 
cation for use as a high school. 
After renovating the building, and 
purchasing desks and other equip- 
ment, the students moved into 
the building in 1910. 

1916 Windstorm 

The old court house was an 
excellent location for the school, 
and each year saw a large enroll- 
mentofstudents. Unfortunately, 
hill tops bear the brunt of storms 
and this was true for the location 
of the old court house building, 
because in March 1916, a strong 
wind blew offthe roof ofthe build- 
ing. 

People who have heard of the 
roof being blown off have asked if 
it was a tornado that did the 
damage. As near ascan be deter- 
mined, there was a persistently 
strong wind blowing for several 
hours, and one very strong gust 
lifted the roof off the building. 

1918 Addition 

For the next two years stu- 
dents attended class in the K. of 
P. building on Third Street while 
repairs were made to the old 
building and a new addition of 
six new class rooms was added. 
The work was completedin 1918, 
and the architect for the new 
addition included a “cap stone” 
for the top of the center of the 
side facing Fourth Street; on it 
are carved the numbers 1918. 

Ten years later, a restructur- 
ing of the Garrett County School 
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system was almost complete. A 
number of one-room schools were 
closed and school bus transporta- 
tion of students began. With trans- 
portation available on a daily ba- 
sis, a large number of high school 
age students of the area near Oak- 
land found that Oakland High 
School was available for them to 
continue their education. 

Anticipating an influx of high 
school students, the Board of Edu- 
cation built a second addition to 
the high school building. This 
second addition included a stage 
at the end of the 2™ floor audito- 
rium, and seven new classrooms. 
Construction of the new addition 
extended the floor space of the 
auditorium making it twenty feet 
longer, and it was quickly turned 
into a basketball court. (Prior to 
the addition, teams played bas- 
ketball on the top floor of Naylor’s 
Hall on Third Street.) 

Annex Buildings 

Unfortunately, documenta- 
tion of the exact dates is not 
available, but some time after 
1918, the Jail and Sheriffs resi- 
dence behind the old court house 
building was turned into class 
rooms for the Vocational Agri- 
culture program. Also, the “Cage” 
was built on the northeast cor- 
ner of Green and Fifth streets. It 
was a flat area that was fenced in 
to become acombination ball field 
and an outdoor Physical Educa- 
tion area. 

About 1938, the Board of Edu- 
cation purchased the house on 
the southwest corner of Green 
and Fifth streets, and renovated 
it to become a classroom for the 
Girls Home Economics program. 
(Today, itis an apartment house.) 

The County Commissioners 
were tied into some of the W.P.A. 


programs, and a large garage 
and shop were built on the high 
school property behind the old 
Jail and Sheriffs residence. 
Later, this building was incorpo- 
rated into school programs such 
as the National Youth Adminis- 
tration (N.Y.A.) 
Auxiliary Locations 

It's hard to imagine now be- 
cause of the growth of trees and 
construction of buildings, but the 
grounds of the old Oakland Ho- 
tel, across from the B. & O. Sta- 
tion, were used as a baseball 
field. At that time there was a 
relatively flat area there, and 
beginning in the mid- 1930s Oak- 
land High teams played soccer 
on this field. Near the end of the 
1930s, Oakland High hada base- 
ball team, and they also played 
on the ball diamond there. 

Changes In Curriculum 

Following World War II, the 
Board of Education adopted a 
12-year school program in place 
of the 11-year program for school 
graduates. The consolidation of 
elementary schools, adoption of 
a Middle School program and 
the building of two senior high 
schools forecast the end of Oak- 
land High School and abandon- 
ment of the building it had occu- 
pied for 42 years. 

Due to the change from 11 to 
12 years, there were only eight 
students who graduated from 
Oakland High School in 1950. 
The graduation in 1951 had the 
normal amount of students, and 
the graduation in 1952 was the 
final one for the school. 

After 1952, students began 
attending the new Southern High 
School, and the old building be- 
came offices for the Garrett 
County Board of Education. 
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1972 Olympic Whitewater 
Trials 


Thirty years ago, in July 1972, 
Garrett County played host to 
the United States Olympic 
Whitewater Trials. They were 
held on Savage River down- 
stream from the Savage River 
Dam, which was able to supply a 
constant volume of water in the 
river. The Olympic Trials were 
the culmination of whitewater 
racing on the river that had be- 
gun in 1969. 

Sanctioned by the Olympic 
Congress 

Following World War II, when 
the use of plastics (mostly fiber- 
glass) became available to boat 
builders, the builders of canoes 
and kayaks found that they had 
a tough, lightweight covering for 
their boat frames. For them, it 
meant that the hazard of a rock 
punching a hole through their 
canvas-covered hulls had ended. 
Although the fiberglass was not 
always impregnable, the boat- 
ers found that in most cases a 
fiberglass hull would bounce off 
the rocks on the bottom of a 
stream bed. 

As a result, whitewater boat- 
ing grew intoa very popular sport 
all over the world where there 
were streams with enough vol- 
ume of water to make it attrac- 
tive. There grew up asmall num- 
ber of commercial and semi-com- 
mercial manufactures; however, 
there were also a number of 
“homemade’ craft on which indi- 
vidual sportsmen put variations 
in the design of their crafts to 
meet the conditions of a particu- 
lar area. 


With the increase of the sport 
came the requests to include it in 
the Olympic competition. In the 
United States and other coun- 
tries, national competition had 
already developed, and a U.S. 
team had raced in Europe as 
early as 1961. With the urging of 
the International Canoe Federa- 
tion, the Olympic Congress meet- 
ing in Warsaw voted in June 
1969 to add whitewater racing to 
the Olympic program of games. 

Meanwhile 

Locally, as early as 1966, a 
group of young Maryland pad- 
dlers had formed their own “as- 
sociation” and entered into com- 
petition in New York state. Call- 
ing themselves the Alpo-Canyak 
Cruisers, they traveled to 
Unadilla, and tried their 
whitewater racing skills there. 
On the return from these races, 
they decided to change their 
name to Appalachian River Run- 
ners Federation, since the pre- 
fix of “Alpo” on their old name 
sounded too much like a brand of 
dog food. They took on the spon- 
sorship of races at the Savage 
River course as well as promot- 
ing the sport for the recreation 
value. The first race was held on 
March 16, 1969, with 37 pad- 
dlers entering their names. In 
the end only 18 of them entered 
the race, andofthat number only 
8 crossed the finish line, thus 
prompting seriousness of the 
whitewater race training. 

With a “beginning” behind 
them, the Appalachian group 
sponsored nine more races prior 
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to the Olympic Trials. Four of 
the nine races were for National 
Championships, and the popu- 
larity of the Savage River for 
holding the competition in- 
creased. 

Preparations 

Probably no one will ever 
know the volume of paper work 
that was involved to bring the 
1972 United States Olympic 
Whitewater Trials to the Savage 
River course. Sponsors had to be 
found to help defray expenses, 
arrangements had to be made 
with the Upper Potomac River 
Commission andthe Army Corps 
of Engineers for release of water 
from the Savage River Dam, pub- 
licity had to be sent out to vari- 
ous clubs and individuals who 
wanted to compete in the trials, 
and above all the races and rules 
had to be sanctioned by the 
United States Olympic organi- 
zation. 

Once the dates of the trials 
had been set for July 27, 28, 29, 
and 30, 1972, qualifying compe- 
tition had to be held within five 
regions defined by the American 
Canoe Association’s division 
boundaries. Includedin the East- 
ern Region of these five designa- 
tions were races on the Savage 
River during April 29-30, 1972. 
Qualification needed for entry 
into the final trials was to be one 
of four top contestants in any of 
regional races. Some of the com- 
petitors who qualified for a place 
in the Savage River trials had 
been in more than one of the 
regional races. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, work 
on the artificial river for world 
Olympic Races was completed at 
Augsburg, Germany. Beginning 


in May of 1972, the Olympic race 
course was open to U.S. paddlers 
for training purposes; they were 
allowed two hours a day during a 
specified time period during May, 
June, and July. Twenty-eight of 
the U.S. competitors at the Sav- 
age River trials took advantage 
of this opportunity to sharpen 
their whitewater racing skills on 
the Olympic course, and to be 
familiar with it should they be 
chosen@forithe #U:oe team, 
Consenses of whitewater racers 
who had paddled the Olympic 
course was that the Savage River 
course was as close to it as could 
be found in the U.S. 
The Savage River Trial 
Races 

As if to give assistance to the 
racing competitors, Garrett 
County had one of the wettest 
summers for a number of years. 
Cloudbursts topping a week of 
rain were not uncommon during 
the preceding month of June, top- 
ping off the June weather. Hur- 
ricane Agnes brushed past 
Garrett County during the latter 
part of the month. July was al- 
most as bad. The result was 
heavy growth of trees and bushes 
along all of the streams in the 
County; brush along the Savage 
River had to be cut back along 
the race course. 

Spectators at the trial races 
learned some new terms while 
they were watching the canoes 
and kayaks come down the foam- 
ing rapids of the Savage River 
course. On the half-mile course 
there were “forward gates,” “re- 
verse gates, and “upstream 
gates” marked by striped poles 
of different colors hanging from 
wires stretched across the river. 
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A “forward gate” is one which the 
contestant must pass through 
facing the gate; a “reverse gate” 
is one which he must pass 
through with his back to the gate; 
and an “upstream gate” is what 
its name describes, with the con- 
testant paddling upstream to 
pass between the two poles. 

“Slalom” was the name given 
to the trip down the course, the 
object of which was to negotiate 
the course through the rapids, 
and pass by the gates without 
any penalties at all in the short- 
est possible time. The penalties 
were so many seconds added to 
the contestant’s time over the 
race course for a number of in- 
fractions at the gates; for ex- 
ample, a 10-second penalty would 
be added for touching one of the 
poles of the gates. 

Fast time over the nearly % 
mile course for single kayaks was 
about 3 minutes, while fast time 
for the single canoes was abouta 
minute longer; fast time for 
double-manned canoes was a 
little more than 6 minutes. It is 
to be remembered that while this 
time over a half mile of water 
may seem fast to ordinary pad- 
dlers, the racing boats were 
pushed along with a 10 to 12 
mile-an-hour current by the wa- 
ter released from the Savage 
River Dam. 

For the Olympic Trials the 
competing boats were divided 
into four classes: a single canoe 
with one man, a double canoe 
with two men, a kayak with one 
man, and a kayak with one 
woman. 

Race Time!!! 

Although the races were 
scheduled for Thursday, Friday, 


Saturday and Sunday, registra- 
tion and inspection of the boats 
took place on Wednesday from 
noon to midnight. Thursday be- 
gan with boat and life jacket in- 
spection and a meeting of the 
competitors; at 10 a.m. the river 
was opened for practice runs for 
both the Olympic Trials and 
National whitewater competi- 
tion. On Friday, the actual com- 
petition began with first runs 
down the course beginning at 10 
a.m., the second runs took place 
on Saturday, and the finals be- 
gan at 10 a.m. on Sunday. At 3 
p.m. Sunday afternoon, the se- 
lection of the 13-member U.S. 
Olympic team was announced. 

Seventy-nine paddlers signed 
up for the event which might 
give them a berth on the U.S. 
Olympic team. One by one they 
were eliminated due to slower 
time over the half-mile course or 
accumulation of penalties. F1- 
nally the field was narrowed 
down to 60 contestants for the 
11-member Olympic team; all of 
them had impressive records 
associated with whitewater rac- 
ing, and had the trophies to prove 
1t. 

In the final selection of the 13 
U.S. representatives, the follow- 
ing competitors were chosen: Ist 
in one-man canoe was James 
McEwan, 2nd was Angus 
Morrison and 3rd was Walker 
Wickliff; in the 2-man canoes, 
lst was the team of John Burton 
and Thomas Southworth, 2nd 
were John Evans and Russ 
Nichols. Unfortunately the 
names of the men on the 3rd 
place team are not available. In 
the men’s kayak competition, 1st 
place went to Eric Evans, 2nd to 
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Dwight Campbell, and 3rd to 
John Hollman. In the women’s 
kayak competition lst place went 
to Caroline Ashton, 2nd Cynthia 
Goodwin, and 3rd to Louise 
Holcombe. 

The 13 U.S. representatives 
left for the International Olym- 


_ pic competition on August 10 for 
Munich, Germany, where the 
~ Olympic games would begin on 
_ August 28 and 29. Although all 


of them made a good showing 
against the other international 
paddlers, James McEwan, single 
man canoe contestant from Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., was the only one 
to receive a medal; he won a 
Bronze medallion. 
Unusual Interest 

The United States Olympic 
Whitewater Trials had been well 
publicized. Many sports writers 
from news organizations in the 
U.S. and different parts of the 
world were present for the trials. 
TV coverage was provided an 
ABC crew from an outlet station 
in Baltimore. 

Locally, the attendance 
swelled from an estimated 5,000 
to an actual countcloser to 12,000 
spectators. In order to prevent 
overcrowding on the Savage 
River Road, buses from West- 
ernport, Piedmont and Bloom- 
ington provided transportation 
for the spectators. 

Did it generate much inter- 
est? The resounding reply is a 
loud “Yes.” By the time matters 
had returned to normal on the 
Savage River, the Committee 
had already put in a 
bid to hold the 
1975 Worlds 
Championship _ 
Whitewater 
Races there. ..- 





Mason and Dixon 
— 23 Miles Short 
Of Their Goal 


Drawing a map of Colonial 
America in England was an easy 
thing to do in the 1600s. King 
Charles of England granted a 
charter for land to Lord Balti- 
more in 1632, andin 1681, his son 
granted land to William Penn for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsy]- 
vania. As sometimes happens, 
charts and maps don’t always 
agree with what is actually on the 
ground. Maryland and Pennsy]l- 
vania found that the common 
boundary line between them was 
incorrectly located, leading to dis- 
puted territory between the two 
colonies. Added to this confusion 
was the fact that the Colony of 
Virginia claimed land in the far 
western part of Pennsylvania 
through a charter granted to the 
London Company in 1609 and 
pursued by the Virginia-based 
Ohio Company which traded with 
the Indians in that region. 

Finally, in 1760, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania agreed on a 
place where the boundary line 
between the two colonies should 
begin. Thus, in November 1763, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon arrived in Philadelphia to 
start the work of establishing 
their famous boundary survey. 

A lot of preliminary work had 
to be done before they began sur- 
veying westward in 1766 and 
1767. At that time there was a 
treaty in effect with the Indians 
which meant that work could not 
progress past the top of Big Sav- 
age Mountain. When the two 
surveyors and their party 
reached the top of the mountain, 
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Stone which marks the west 
end of the Mason-Dixon Line. 


they ended their survey and 
headed back east once more. 
However, a new treaty was 
signed with the Indians, so Ma- 
son and Dixon returned to Big 
Savage Mountain and headed 
westward again onJuly 14, 1767. 

This Mason-Dixon boundary 
line survey was quite an enter- 
prise. For axmen and general 
workers, they hired 32 Indians 
from a tribe living near Newark, 
N.J. Their chief acted as a super- 
visor for the work force. Along the 
route westward, they had minor 
troubles with the local Indians, 
but the chief was usually able to 
iron out any difficulties. Things 
went well through the summer 
months and into October. Then, 
the surveying party reached 
Dunkard Creek andthe Catawaba 
War Path, about 12 miles west of 
the Monongahela River. 

Charles Mason noted the fol- 
lowing in his diary: “This day the 


Chief of the Indians informed us 
that the War Path was the ex- 
tent of his commission from the 
Chiefs of the Six Nations and 
that he would not proceed one 
step farther westward.” 

The announcement by the 
chief meant the end of the sur- 
veying work on the boundary line 
by Mason and Dixon; they were 
still 23 miles short of their goal. 
The surveying party stayed there 
for several days until Mason and 
Dixon felt they had marked the 
end of their work sufficiently, 
and then headed eastward. 

It was November before the 
surveying party got back to the 
top of Big Savage Mountain 
again. Mason and Dixon’s plan 
was to proceed slowly back to 
Newark along the boundary line, 
marking the line as best they 
could. Unfortunately, an early 
snow storm blanketed the whole 
area with almost a foot of snow, 
and all work ended. Mason and 
Dixon stayed in Philadelphia for 
the winter, bringing their notes 
up-to-date and making maps of 
their work. In the spring of 1768, 
they returned to England. 

Virginia and Pennsylvania 
continued to wrangle over the 
western lands, with Virginia 
claiming a portion of western 
Pennsylvania all the way to Pitts- 
burgh. Following the Revolution- 
ary War, when large numbers of 
settlers began moving westward, 
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World War II Veterans' Book 


“What an unusual treasure of 
history,” was the comment made 
in the museum by a non-Garrett 
County visitor on the day the 
books were delivered from the 
printer. She was talking about 
Matthew Novak’s volume, 
Garrett County At Home and At 
War, An Oral History Of World 
War II, as told by veterans and 
those who were on the “home 
front” during the war years. 

Part of the book’s unusual- 
ness is the attractive front and 
back covers made from a paint- 
ing created by Charles “Chip” 
Evans. Chip, a Coast Guard and 
Navy veteran, chose the Oak- 
land railroad station as the loca- 
tion for his painting, which de- 
picts a familiar sight during 
WWII. It shows men from differ- 
ent branches of the service wait- 
ing for the evening train to re- 
turn to their military and naval 
bases; several of them are ac- 
companied by family members. 

The stories in the book were 
collected by Southern High 
School students as part of a His- 
torical Preservation Project su- 
pervised by the late Matthew 
Novak, a retired Southern High 
teacher. They range all the way 
from an interview with James 
Jackson, a veteran of the Pearl 
Harbor bombing, to an interview 
with Margaret Beadle, an En- 
glish lady now living in Accident, 
who was in the Royal Navy. Also 
included are recollections of 
people who lived through the war 
years on the “home front.” 

A point which the readers of 
the book will find interesting is 
that a number of the veterans 


who served in World War II 
stayed in the service after the 
war for a many years; a few were 
still there when the Vietnam War 
began. 

Also included in the book are 
photographs supplied by the vet- 
erans, along with drawings by 
the high school students and a 
few “Willie and Joe” cartoons by 
Bill Mauldin. 

A rather somber note con- 
cludes the 307-page book. Itisa 
listing of service men who died 
during World War II. A dedica- 
tion in the front of the book 
speaks of the 89 young men who 
did not live to come home. “When 
you return home, remember us 
and say, ‘For your tomorrow, we 
gave our today.” 

This 8 1/2” x 11” paperback 
book may be purchased at the 
Society's museum in Oakland. 
Price to veterans and participat- 
ing high school students is $28.00 
plus tax; all others, $33.00 plus 
tax. By mail send a check or 
money order to Garrett County 
Historical Society, P. O. Box 28, 
Oakland, MD 21550. Include 
$4.00 to cover shipping and han- 
dling. 







Museum 
Winter Hours 


Beginning January 
1, 2003, the Historical So- 
ciety Museum will only be 
open Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, 11:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. 
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Web Site 
Information 


Web page with historic items: 
www.deepcreektimes.com 
The Republican Newspaper 
www.therepublicannews.com 
Garrett County History 
www.rootsweb.com/ 
mdgarret/garrett.html 
Chamber of Commerce 
www.garrettchamber.com 
Spruce Forest Events 
Tmorgan@spruceforest.org 
Society's Museum in Oakland 
301-334-3226 








Proper Address 
For Donations 
and Memorials 


Friends and members of the 
Society who wish to contribute 
to the Museum Fund as a dona- 
tion or memorial are asked to 
send them to: 

Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Binding of 


Volume 9 


The December 2002 issue of 
The Glades Star will mark the 
completion of Volume No. 9 of 
the magazine. Begun in March 
1999, the completed volume will 
have over 640 pages when bound 
with the December 2002 issue. 

Copies of Volume 9 set aside 
for the purpose of binding will be 
offered for sale sometime next 
spring. As yet, a final price for 
the bound volume has not been 





determined. 

Asin the past, members of the 
Historical Society may have their 
individual copies of The Glades 
Star bound at the same time. 
Final price for this binding will 
be about $20.00. 

Members who want their per- 
sonal copies bound at this time 
are asked to tie the copies in a 
bundle and bring them to the 
Museum in Oakland some time 
during the last week in January 
2003. Museum hours after Jan. 
1 will be Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Continued from Page 635 


placed the rough “field stones” of 
graves without a regular tomb- 
stone. 

To make sure that future gen- 
erations of the McRobie family 
would know that the was the 
place where their ancestors were 
buried, a sign attached to the 
wire fence has the following in- 
formation on it: “Francis M. 
McRobie Cemetery. Restored by 
Roger McRobie Family and 
Russell R. McRobie.” 
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September Fund 
Raising Dinner 
On Friday evening, Septem- 

ber 20, 2002, friends and mem- 
bers of the Historical Society 
gathered for a Fund-Raising Din- 
ner at Will O' the Wisp at Deep 
Creek Lake. The 6:30 p.m. din- 
ner itself was preceded bya brief 
“Happy Hour.” Inthe past, Will 
O' The Wisp manager Martin 
Heise has offered a menu based 
on menus of past famous places. 
This year the menu was based on 
items appearing on the Wilham 
James Hotel (Oakland) and the 
Mountain Lake Hotel (Mtn. Lake 
Park) menus. Included in the 
items was the unusual “Spoon 
Bread a’ la William James.” 

Pres. Robt. Boal called the 
group to order at 6:30 p.m. and 
asked the Rev. John Grant to 
give the Invocation, after which 
the group began their meal. 

Following the meal, Pres. 
Robt. Boal spent several min- 
utes reviewing some matters that 
had occurred with the Historical 
Society so far this year. Included 
was the fact the number of visi- 
tors to the museum so far this 
year 1s almost 4,000; in August 
alone, there were 1,102 visitors 
to the museum. Due to a grant 
from the Stanley P. Smith Fam- 
ily Foundation, over 360 elemen- 
tary school children have visited 
the museum this year. Pres. Boal 
also spoke about the new cupola 
to be added to the Victorian Porch 
at the museum to be dedicated to 
the late James and Gladys 
Nordeck, whose estate donated 
almost $25,000 to the Historical 
Society. 

Pres. Boal asked John Grant 
to introduce the musical enter- 
tainment for the evening that 
was to be presented by Mrs. 
Muriel Robinson Franc and her 
son, Mark. It was called “An 
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Mark and Muriel Franc. 
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Evening With Felix and Lucille 
Robinson,” Mrs. Francis a daugh- 
ter of the late Felix and Lucille 
Robinson. 

Felix Robinson (1898-1967) 
was a multi-talented person. 
Born and reared in Oakland, he 
eventually returned to this area 
in 1934 to direct the Mountain 
Choir Festivalat Mtn. Lake Park, 
which existed for eight seasons. 
He taught English and history in 
the West Virginia school system. 
He also directed the activities of 
the Oakland Centennial celebra- 
tion, with particular emphasis 
on the pageant which was pre- 
sented during the Centennial 
Week in 1949. As a contributing 
editor of The Glades Star from 
1941 onward, he also wrote a 
publication of his own called 
Tableland Trails. 

Before introducing Muriel 
Franc, John Grant calledon Mrs. 
Polly Hanst, who was a next- 
door neighbor to Felix Robinson 
for anumber of years. Mrs. Hanst 
described many of the day-to- 
day associations with Felix and 
his family, going back to years 
before the children were born. 
She also described how he 
handled the successes and very 
few disappointments of his life. 
She concluded her talk by saying 
that he was “one of the most 
unusual persons” she had ever 
known. 

Before beginning the music 
associated with the program for 
the evening, Muriel Franc told 
something of the home life of her 
family, and the fact that music 
was the center of many evenings 
in her home. . 

Mrs. Franc brought with her 
copies of "The Glades Of Garrett" 
for distribution to the friends 
and members of the Society who 
were at the dinner. The words 
for the song were written by 
Folger McKinsey, who called 


himself “The Bentztown Bard.” 
His columns of poetry appeared 
on a regular basis in The Balti- 
more Sun for a number of years. 
In 1954, Felix wrote music to ac- 
company words of “The Glades of 
Garrett.” Mrs. Franc played the 
music and led the group of diners 
in singing the song. Mrs. Franc 
and her son, Mark, then presented 
songs and music for the remain- 
der of the evening’s program. 
After the program was over, 
Pres. Boal ended the Fund-Rais- 
ing Dinner at 8:30 p.m. with a 
few words of thanks to all who 
were there. 
‘The Glades of Garrett” 
The Highlands for their Heather 
and Killarney for its braes 
For me the Glades of Garrett 
when the golden buckwheat 
sways 

When song birds fill the forests 
and the sheep upon the hills 

Go with little bells that tinkle to 
the tinkling of the rills 

The golden Glades of Garrett 
where the hours are veiled in 
gleam 

And the footsteps of the spirit 
walk in cloister of the dream. 

I’ve climbed the lonely summits 
I have seen the blue mist lay 

In the green lap of the moun- 
tains through the golden sum- 
mer day 

I have seen it lift and lighten, I 
have seen it float and swing 

Like a veil that moves to dancing 
of the lithe frail form of spring 

I’ve gazed down wild with won- 
der o’er Deep Creek at my feet 

Oh! The golden Glades of Garrett 
with the sheep bells tinkling 
sweet. 
Refrain added by Felix 

Robinson in the song: 

The Highlands for their heather 
and Killarney for its braes 
For me the Glades of Garrett 
when the golden buckwheat 

sways. 
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Memorials 





Latest donations as memorials to the Garrett 
County Historical Society from July 26, 2002, to 
October 18, 2002. (Members are asked to note the 
beginning and ending dates for the listings.) 


David Barr by John and Jean Grant 

David Barr by Jacquelyn Shirer 

David Cosgray by Judge and Mrs. Lewis R. Jones 

William Rennix Offutt by Offutt and Joan Johnson 

Mary Lynn McIntire Warfield by Nancy Dawson 
Bolden and nephews Jeffries Bolden, Emroy 
Bolden, and daughter-in-law Ellen Warfield 


pre nny ee ee ae, enna Ae 
eS 


Mary V. Whitehair by Woodmen of the World, 
Lodge #11. 


Donations 


Latest donations to the New Museum Fund 
and other funds of the Garrett County Historical 
Society from July 26, 2002, to October 18, 2002. 
(Members are asked to note the beginning and 
ending dates for the listing.) 


Donation by Hugh and Dolores Andrew 

Donation by J.E. and Jean Beard 

Donation (Annual) by Garrett County Commis- 
sioners 

Donation by Craig Ingram 

Donation by Virginia Lawton 

Donation by Jay and Winifred Pile 

Donation by Charles “Bud” Railey 


Audrey C. Hansen 
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Original bricks in high school wall. 


Oakland High School - Part Il 


Back in September 2002, the 
word “forlorn” was used to de- 
scribe the appearance of the Oak- 
land High School building as it 
was being torn down. The pro- 
cess was under way for several 
months, and the “bare bones” of 
the building were exposed to 
view. 

Your editor received com- 
ments and a letter about the 
Oakland High School article in 
the September 2002 issue of this 
magazine. With the previous ar- 
ticle in mind, probably this ar- 
ticle could be called, “Oakland 
High School — Part II.” 

Original Construction 

Back in 1999, the book 150 
Years of Oakland was published 
by the Historical Society as part 
of Oakland’s 150" Year celebra- 
tion. In the book there was part 
of a quotation from the late Mrs. 
Edward Sincell to the late Felix 


Robinson about buildings in Oak- 
land in 1999. Included was a 
sentence about bricks made in 
the Dead Pond area. (The Dead 
Pond was a small loop in the 
Little Youghiogheny River that 
was cut off by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad’s approach to the 
southeastern section of Oak- 
land.) 

Bricks from the Dead Pond 
kiln were used in construction of 
the old Garrett County Court 
House, which formed the center 
part of O.H.S. These bricks were 
covered over with a brick veneer 
when the 1918 or 1928 additions 
were made to the building, and 
became visible as the center por- 
tion of the building was razed. 

Recollections 

As happens to everyone, there 
are fleeting memories of some 
event or action of people or some- 
thing else that stands out as a 
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recollection of the past. There 
are anumber of them which your 
editor recalls and one was a song 
which was sung each September 
at the opening assembly which 
began another year at O.H.S.; it 
was called “Where O Where?” 

“Where O Where’ was a song 
which began with the question, 
“Where o where are the verdant 
freshmen?” and they were found 
“safe now in the sophomore 
class.” In this manner the song 
progressed through the succeed- 
ing classes. Finally, the ques- 
tion was asked about the “Grand 
old seniors?” who were “safe now 
in the wide, wide world.” 


One senior who achieved a 
most unusual record during all 
of his school years was Arlie 
Breedlove. He had a perfect at- 
tendance record for both his el- 
ementary and high school years. 


Class Room Assignments 


It's hard to tell about Prof. 
Biddle’s reasoning for changing, 
but during the four years I at- 
tended high school, “home rooms” 
were switched from the back to 
the front of the building and from 
the basement to the second floor 
each year. Certain teachers al- 
ways retained the same room for 
classes every year, but unless a 
student was taking that particu- 
lar teacher’s course, the room 
was not included in his class 
schedule. 


Chemistry and physics were 
taught alternate years by Mr. 
Carl Everly. His class room was 
in the basement next to the fur- 
nace room, the domain of George 
Welling, custodian of the school. 
Most of the boys who were in the 
N.Y.A. program would report to 
him there for work during their 


free periods. To report to George, 
they would walk through one 
corner of Mr. Everly’s class room 
and open the door of the furnace 
room. 

Smoking was absolutely for- 
bidden on school property, and 
since most of the N.Y.A. students 
smoked, they would slip into the 
furnace room where the smell of 
cigarette smoke could not be de- 
tected. One day, Mr. Everly had 
too many interruptions by N.Y.A. 
students passing through the 
corner of his class room and fi- 
nally stopped them with, “Look 
you guys, youre going to have to 
time your ‘smokes’ differently 
and not come through my class 
room while I’m trying to teach.” 

Moving Picture 

Your editor’s years at O.H.S. 
were during the Great Depres- 
sion, and it is interesting to re- 
call how some adults coped with 
unemployment during that time. 

One was an itinerate photog- 
rapher whoowneda 16mm movie 
camera. He appeared in Oak- 
land one day with his camera, 
taking pictures of various people 
around town. As he took their 
pictures, he also handed out cards 
saying that the film would be 
shown at the Maryland Theater 
and to watch for an announce- 
ment of the date. 

While in Oakland, the pho- 
tographer appeared at O.HL.S. 
just when classes were dismissed 
for the day. He managed to cap- 
ture on film the smiles of many 
students and part of the faculty. 
For some unknown reason when 
certain people see a movie cam- 
era pointed at them they engage 
in some kind of “horse play.” 
Naturally, senior boys on their 
way home after school reacted in 
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Flag pole dedication at Mtn. Lake Park. 





Sheriff "Dick" Sanders (center). 
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this predictable way. 

When the movie was finally 
shown at the Maryland Theater, 
one scene showed Mr. Everly 
walking along the concrete side- 
walk in front of the school. True 
to form, a couple of senior boys 
who were walking with him tried 
to push him off the sidewalk, when 
they saw the camera pointed in 
their direction. The film did not 
have sound, but the audience 
could see that everyone was laugh- 
ing in the film, including Mr. 
Everly; such was the nature of 
this excellent teacher. 

“Where O Where?” 

It has been a long time since 
the Class of 1940 went out into the 
“wide, wide world.” I’m not sure 
about the record of other classes, 
but it seems to me that members 
of the Class of 1940 have kept in 
contact with each other in an ex- 
cellent fashion. When we had our 
60 Reunion “get together,” alarge 
number of members were there 
and gathered for an evening of 
fellowship and to exchange fond 
memories of the past. Much of the 
same can probably be said about 
other classes who gathered at the 
American Legion in Oakland on 
August 10, 2002, for the All Class 
Reunion. 

Today, the building which was 
Oakland High School has van- 
ished, but it will remain very 
real in the minds of the students 
who attended classes there. 


Continued from Page 625 
Memorial Chapel bring out very 
clearly the feeling attached to the 
words “One Nation Under God” of 
the Pledge of Allegiance. The en- 
ergy expended by “Father Al” is a 
challenge to all who have heard the 
President of the United States say, 
“We Shall Not Falter, We Shall Not 
Waver, We Shall Not Fail.” 


Sheriff Sanders 


Presented Award 

At the September 20, 2002, 
meeting at Penn Alps, the Little 
Meadows Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution pre- 
sented its Law Enforcement 
Award to Garrett County’s sher- 
iff, “Dick” Sanders. The presen- 
tation to Sheriff Sanders was 
made by the Chapter’s president, 
Kenneth Legge Hardesty. 

Guest speaker at the Penn 
Alps meeting was the Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence Sherwood, retired cler- 
gyman and historian, who used 
as the topic for his address “The 
Revolutionary War.” 


Dedication of 
Monument and Flag 


Pole, Mtn. Lake Park 

On September 28, 2002, acom- 
bined group of members from 
the Youghiogheny Glades Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Little 
Meadows Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution dedi- 
cated a monument and flagpole 
at the site of the historic Mtn. 
Lake Park amphitheater. 

The plaque on the monument 
reads as follows: “In memory of 
the sacrifices and vision of our 
patriot ancestors in the founding 
of the United States of America.” 

SAR President Kenneth 
Legge Hardesty and DAR Vice 
Regent Marianna Naylor con- 
ducted the ceremonial transfer 
of the flag and monument to the 
town of Mtn. Lake Park. 

Former Capt. Thomas Brat- 
ten Jr., Maryland Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs, raised the flag 
on the new flagpole, while Jo- 
seph DiSimone sang the National 
Anthem. 
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Grantsville coal mine ledger. 
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George Sloan Coal Mine Ledger 


Charles “Bud” Railey wrote 
an article about property along 
US 219 beside Deep Creek Lake 
for the June 2002 issue of The 
Glades Star. In the article, the 
last property he mentioned prior 
to crossing the Deep Creek bridge 
(US 219) was the home of George 
Sloan. In the description of the 
Sloan property, “Bud” added, “he 
had a coal mine further up the 
hillside above Deep Creek Lake.” 

Raileys mention of the Sloan 
property brought back memories 
of meeting George Sloan over 60 
years ago. The occasion was the 
sale of part of his Deep Creek prop- 
erty. At the time I was working as 
a “rod and chain man’ for the late 
C. Milton Sincell, county surveyor, 
who also did private surveying. 

After being introduced to 
George Sloan, he thought for a 
minute and then asked, “Did your 
grandfather manage Offutt's 
Store in Oakland for a number of 
years?” When I answered “yes,” 
he continued, “I used to buy wagon 
loads of supplies from him.” 

This was the same George 
Sloan who was one of my father’s 
dental patients, and I had heard 
him speak about George and of 
difficulties he was having with 
his coal mine about % mile west 
of Grantsville. Then, this past 
summer, the Museum received 
the George Sloan Coal Mine led- 
ger from James Yomer; it was 
the ledger from George Sloan’s 
coal mine at Grantsville, and as 
I read through the ledger, it 
brought back a lot of memories of 
the man that I had first met over 
60 years ago. 

This particular ledger began 


in 1942 and continued onward 
for a number of years. At that 
time the coal produced in the 
Grantsville mine would be 
dumped into big bins at the tipple 
and hauled away by truck. The 
ledger included tons of coal pro- 
duction, sale of coal, wages for 
the coal miners, and money spent 
for mining supplies. 

The ledger also answered a 
question I had often thought 
about when driving east on In- 
terstate 68 approaching the 
Grantsville intersection. The el- 
evation of the road is higher than 
Rt. 40 at this location, and for a 
number of years, the Sloan Mine 
coal tipple was visible; a motor- 
ist could also see the land above 
the mine that had once been 
“strip mined.” 

The area had been reclaimed 
by the time the Interstate was 
built, and the question arose in 
my mind, “Did George Sloan give 
up deep mining and lease his land 
to a 'strip mining’ operator?” 
There was a lot of “strip mining” 
in the Grantsville area during 
WWII and for several years after 
that, including the area where 
the Sloan Mine was located. 

Looking through the coal mine 
ledger, I found entries for receiv- 
ing “royalties” during the 1950s, 
but nothing for miners' wages or 
supplies. From this information 
I concluded that George Sloan 
must have retired from the coal 
mining business some time soon 
after the end of WWII. 

Thus, the ledger’s entries fur- 
ther enlarged my knowledge of a 
man I had heard about for a long 
time and met over 60 years ago. 
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Garrett County Marriage 
Record Books 1, 2, and part of 3 


Back in July 1991, The Glades 
Star began to carry entries from 
the Marriage Books in the Clerk 
of the Circuit Court’s office; they 
are part of the vital statistics of 
Garrett County. The issuing and 
recording of marriages began with 
the first entry being Feb. 3, 1873. 
(Garrett became a county late in 
1872.) The Historical Society’s 
magazine began to carry the in- 
formation in June 1991 from 
material compiled by Beth Friend, 
curator of the Museum. The in- 
formation was carried in succes- 
sive issues of the magazine to 
December 1998. In addition, at 
the conclusion of each Marriage 
Book’s information, Beth made a 
cross-reference for the maiden 
name of the brides, because the 
marriage entries in the books 
were only listed alphabetically by 
the bridegroom’s name. 

The Marriage Book materials 
gathered by Beth Friend were: 
Book 1 (1872-1886); Book 2 
(1877-1894); and part of Book 3 
(1895-1900). Beth Friend ended 
her information gathering of 
Book 3 at 1900 due to the re- 
maining size of this book. 

An inspection of the record 
books indicated that some of the 
entries were incomplete, and this 
was noted with an abbreviation 
by the recording clerk at a later 
date. Names were recorded as 
they sounded to the clerk, but 
the couple could be members of a 
well-known family in the area 
with aslightly different spelling; 
ministers who performed the 
marriage ceremony were sup- 
posed to return the completed 
license after the marriage took 
place; however, when this failed 
to happen the information had 


the letters NG (none given); 
sometimes the marriage did not 
take place, and the license was 
returned to the Clerk’s Office; 
when this happened the letters 
LR (license returned) was noted 
in the entry space. 

It appears that Garrett County 
has always been a popular place 
to be married. A great many 
couples who applied for marriage 
licenses were from counties out of 
the state of Maryland; from 1873 
to 1900, the names of 38 West 
Virginia counties appeared in the 
records and the names of 34 Penn- 
sylvania counties appeared. Due 
to the very small space allowed in 
the material recorded, an abbre- 
viation system was used by Beth 
Friend to give the name of the 
county and state. 

Marriage Book information for 
#1 and#2 was bound separately 
for sale by the Historical Society 
as each book was completed; the 
information for Book #3 was not 
bound or offered for sale. 

During the past year, Sue 
Webster rewrote all of Beth 
Friend’s material with her com- 
puter and put it on 8%x11 sheets. 
Now the Historical Society has 
put together all of books 1, 2, and 
3, Marriage Record Book mate- 
rial, copied by Sue Webster with 
her computer, and is in the pro- 
cess of having it printed and 
bound. It will be completed and 
offered for sale sometime during 
January 20038. Price of purchase 
of this new book will be in the 
area of $20. Look for information 
about purchasing one in a Janu- 
ary 2003 issue of The Republican 
newspaper and in the March 
2003 issue of The Glades Star. 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Bound volumes of The Glades Star. Vol. 1 (1941-1949), Vol. 2 (1950 
— 1960), Vol. 3 (1960 —1969), Vol. 4 (1969 — 1977), Vol. 5 (1977 — 1985), 
Vol. 6 (1986 — 1991), Vol. 7 (1992 — 1995), Vol. 8 (1996 — 1998). Price: 
$42.00 each plus tax $2.10 plus $3.00 shipping. 

Special “Civil War” issue of The Glades Star: Price $3.50 plus tax 
$.18 plus shipping $1.00. 

Indian Camps & Other Stories. (New this year.) Short stories by 
Capt. Hoye. Price $5.00 plus tax $.25 plus shipping $1.00. 

Pioneer Families Of Garrett County. By Charles E. Hoye. A collection 
of 139 family genealogies written for newspaper during 1930s. Price 
$30.00 plus tax $1.50 plus shipping $3.00. 

History Of Garrett County. By Stephen Schlosnagle. History of the 
County with photos, information on early residents, and events. Price 
$25.00 plus tax $1.25 plus shipping $3.00. 

Deer Park, Md., Then and Now. Pictorial and written history of Deer 
Park, Maryland. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 

Deep Creek Lake, Past and Present. Pictorial and written history of 
the Lake from construction to present day. Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 
plus shipping $2.00. 

Garrett County’s 125" Anniversary Photo Album. Written and picto- 
rial history of the County with more than 275 old photos. Covers are full 
color photos of Courthouse and B&O station. Published 1997. Price 
$20.00 plus tax $1.00 plus shipping $2.00. 

Oakland Centennial History (1949). By Thekla Fundenburg Weeks. 
An excellent history of Oakland with biographical sketches of many 
early Garrett County residents and organizations. Price $10.00 plus tax 
$.50 plus shipping $2.00. 

150 Years of Oakland. Text by John Grant. A book of short historical 
stories pertaining to Oakland area. 1999. Price $20.00 plus tax $1.00 
plus shipping $2.00. 

Upper Potomac Ghost Towns. Written and pictorial history of small 
mining towns along the North Branch from Kempton to Bloomington. 
Price $10.00 plus tax $.50 plus shipping $2.00. 

Garrett County Graves. Compiled by Yough Glades Chapter, NDAR 
(1987). Price $27.50 plus tax $1.38 plus shipping $3.00. 

Corrigendum To Garrett County Graves. Graves located after origi- 
nal publication. Price $3.50 plus tax $.18 plus shipping $1.00. 

1880 Census Book by Yough Glades Chapter DAR. Price $16.00 plus 
tax $.80 plus shipping $2.50. 

NOTE: Check for Graves, Corrigendum, and 1880 Census make pay- 
able to Martha Kahl; all others to Garrett County Historical Society. 
All of the above items may be ordered through Mrs. Randall R. Kahl, 

877 Fricks Crossing Road, Deer Park, MD 21550, 301-334-8603. To 

save shipping costs, these books may also be purchased in the gift 

shop of the Society’s museum in Oakland. 
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Christmas Gift Books 


I wish to purchase the following books from the Christmas Gift Books List: 


Title Shipping | Total 


Enclosed is my check for $ 





Name 





Address 



















Send to: Mrs. Randall R. Kahl 
877 Fricks Crossing Road 
Deer Park, MD 21550 


I would like to make a donation to the New Museum Fund of the Garrett 
County Historical Society in the amount of $ 
(Make check payable to New Museum Fund) 
If the donation is to be a memorial, please list the name or names of 
persons to be honored in the memorial. 











Send to: Kenneth Hardesty 
Corresponding Secretary 
P.O. Box 28 
Oakland, MD 21550 
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Flight 93 Memorial Chapel, 
Shanksville, Pa. 


When your editor visited the 
church that became the Memo- 
rial Chapel in early August, the 
interior of the building was in 
shambles. Lumber was piled here 
and there, a large bell was sit- 
ting in the middle of the floor, 
some workmen were hammer- 
ing and sawing while others were 
bringing in supplies from an 84 
Lumber Company truck. 

A man who seemed to be di- 
recting the work introduced him- 
self as “Al Mascherino.” He 
pointed out several things which 
were already “in place": a memo- 
rial window with Hebrew writ- 
ing on it, donated by the congre- 
gation of Emanuel-El Israel. of 
Greensburg, Pa.;andan unusual 
lamp for perpetual remembrance 
designed by a local metalworker. 
The large bell sitting in the 
middle of the floor would be 
placed in a bell tower outside the 
front door, he said. 

Considering the appearance of 
the Memorial Chapel four weeks 
before and the pristine condition 
of the building afterwards, when 
it was dedicated on September 
11, alla person could say was that 
Fr. Alphonse T. Mascherino had 
brought about a miraculous 
change in a very short time. 

Chapel’s Background 

Built as a small country 
church that was dedicated in 
1902, the Memorial Chapel is 
located at the intersection of 
Stutzmantown Road and Cole- 
man Station Road. It is about 
four miles west of Shanksville, 
but by straight line it is only 
about three miles away from the 
crash site. The top of the new bell 
tower will be visible from the 
crash site when the leaves are 


gone from the trees this fall. 

The httle white building was 
a typical community church lo- 
cated at a crossroads and having 
a cemetery nearby. As in many 
similar churches, services were 
held there for over a 60-year pe- 
riod. During this time the mem- 
bers of the congregation either 
died or moved away, and when 
the congregation dwindled to 
nothing, the church was closed. 
The building was purchased by 
the Servos Seed Corporation and 
used as a store and warehouse 
by the seed company. 

Fr. Mascherino purchased the 
old church in January 2002 and 
began the restoration work to 
make it a memorial chapel. His 
purpose was to dedicate it to the 
heroes of Flight 98, who foiled the 
hiackers in their attempt to use 
the airplane as a bomb for future 
destruction and loss of life. 

Help From A Concerned 
Citizen 

Fr. Mascherino was purchas- 
ing supplies for the renovation of 
the old building from the Somerset 
branch of the 84 Lumber Com- 
pany. When the branch manager 
learned that “Father Al” was us- 
ing his own funds to pay for the 
supplies, he contacted Maggie 
Hardy Magerko, president of 84 
Lumber, who volunteered to pick 
up the estimated cost of the en- 
tire renovation project. 

On August 23, 2002, a story 
appeared about the Memorial 
Chapel in the Pittsburgh Tri- 
bune-Review. From that date on- 
ward, work on thechapelincreased 
a hundred-fold and by the evening 
of September 10, all was in readi- 
ness for the dedication of the Me- 
morial Chapel next day. 
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Flight 93 Memorial Chapel. 





Window donated by Hebrew congregation. 
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Dedication Of The Chapel 

Dedication activities on Sep- 
tember 11 began at 10:06 a.m., 
the time when United Air Lines 
Flight 93 crashed into the ground 
near Shanksville. The first activ- 
ity was tolling of the 1,000 pound 
steel bell which had been placed 
in a 40 foot steel girder tower in 
front of the chapel. The bell was 
tolled once as the name of each of 
the 40 passengers on Flight 93 
was read. 

Visitors who arrived at the 
Memorial Chapel for this part of 
the dedication ceremonies also 
saw for the first time the three 
tall flagpoles standing beside the 
bell tower. Flying from the cen- 
ter flagpole was an unusual flag 
containing a broad band of red 
and another one of blue with 
four large white stars superim- 
posed on the bands of color. De- 
signed by Fr. Mascherino, the 
four stars represented the four 
events of September 11: two in 
New York, and one each in Wash- 
ington and Shanksville. 

At 1 p.m. the official dedica- 
tion ceremony began with a spe- 
cial tribute to firefighters and 
emergency rescue personnel. 
Because of its small size, only a 
limited number of people could 
be inside the chapel itself during 
the dedication. However, a large 
tent with 700 chairs in it had 
been placed outside the chapel. 
A four foot square TV screen was 
mounted ona stage in the tent so 
the audience could participate 
in the dedication service via re- 
mote TV. 

Under the direction of Dr. 
Gerald McGee, the Garrett Col- 
lege Pipes and Drums were as- 
sembled outside the Memorial 
Chapel. They played “Amazing 
Grace” at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. Later in the after- 
noon, as part of the day’s pro- 
gram, the bagpipe band playeda 


concert in the big tent. 
If You Visit The Memorial 
Chapel 

First of all, log on to www.flt 
93memorialchapel.org and find 
the visiting hours. 

One of the first things a visi- 
tor sees after entering the Me- 
morial Chapel is the unusual 
“Lamp of Perpetual Remem- 
brance” hanging in the center of 
the chancel; it has a parabolic 
dish as its base with metal flames 
rising from the edge of the dish 
that surround a glass enclosed 
burning candle. The craftsman 
who created the lamp explains 
its design in the following words: 

“The parabolic dish symbol- 
izes the crater of impact of UAL 
Flight 93. The symbolic flames of 
wrought iron signify the sacri- 
fice of the Heroes, which once 
offered, will never change. These 
symbolic flames rise to engulf 
the real flame of the burning 
candle at the center of the lamp.” 

On the front wall, near the 
lamp is a bronze plaque with the 
names of the passengers andcrew 
who died when the big airplane 
crashed. Headed with the words 
“Flight 93 Plaque Of Heroes” it 
brings to the viewer the realiza- 
tion that the crash victims were 
heroes by preventing the hijack- 
ers from continuing on and creat- 
ing more death and destruction. 

Avisitor standing in the middle 
of the Memorial Chapel and look- 
ing toward the front door will see 
the Memorial Window that was 
donated by the congregation of 
Emanuel—E] Israel of Greens- 
burgh, Pa. Written in Hebrew is 
the word “Israel” in the center of 
a large Star of David; to the left is 
acartouche of the Ten Command- 
ments and to the right a car- 
touche of a Menorah. 

These three unique items in the 
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Since March 1999 


This issue of The Glades Star 
marks the end of Volume 9 of the 
magazine. A lot has happened 
since the first issue of this vol- 
ume was published in March 
1999. 

Miller’s Market Fire 

The year 1999 was only five 
days old when the Miller’s Mar- 
ket building, next to the Mu- 
seum, was gutted by fire. In the 
days that followed the fire, it was 
learned that Mr. Brad Stewart 
was not going to rebuild, but of- 
fer for sale the lot where the 
building sat. Through the volun- 
teer efforts of Arnold Brothers 
and Perry's Solid Waste Disposal, 
the debris from the gutted build- 
ing were removed from the lot. 
The Society purchased the 
ground and paid off the remain- 
ing mortgage indebtedness with 
aloan from the First United Bank 
and Trust of Oakland. 

During July 1999, the town of 
Oakland filled and leveled the 
lot and grass was planted. By 
Autumn Glory time that year, 
the old Deer Park Hotel gazebo 
had been donated and re-erected 
on the lot. Since that time memo- 
rials and donations by friends 
and members of the Society have 
funded the placements of the old 
hotel’s Gas House and the Victo- 
rian Porch, as well as paid for 
bricks in the sidewalks. A park- 
ing area beside the lot was given 
to the Society by Brownings Inc. 
in memory of Lt. Robert Brown- 
ing, who was killed during WWII. 

House of Yoder 

Meanwhile, at Penn Alps, con- 
struction had begun on the House 
of Yoder. It was to be a reposi- 


tory of history of the Yoder fam- 
ily from Switzerland, Germany, 
and across America. Volunteer 
labor and some materials were 
donated by Yoder family mem- 
bers and their friends. These 
items were proudly pointed out 
by Kenneth Yoder of Grantsville 
who was supervising the con- 
struction of the building. 

“Not only do we have Yoder 
family people working on the 
building, but some of the logs 
used as supporting beams and 
rafters are from old Yoder barns. 
For example, the big supporting 
timber running through the cen- 
ter of the building. It came from 
Wendell Yoder’s barn that got 
blown down by the 1998 tornado,” 
Yoder said. 

“Those boards in the roof are 
all hemlock. They came from 
trees blown down on Jim Mast’s 
farm by that same storm.” 

Now the House of Yoder is 
completed and slowly accumu- 
lating odds and ends of the his- 
tory of the Yoder family. Sur- 
prisingly, although it is of a Ger- 
man-Swiss design, it blends in 
with all of the other buildings at 
Penn Alps. 

Drane House, Accident 

The early years of the 1990s 
saw the restoration of the Drane 
House, a log cabin in Accident, 
Md. At a Drane family reunion 
in 1994, the house was dedicated 
to the memory of Lt. James and 
Priscilla Lamar Drane, ances- 
tors of the members of the family 
gathered there in September. At 
another Drane family reunion, a 
member of the family came to 
the gathering with a chair which 
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had belonged to Priscilla Drane, 
born in the log cabin on Decem- 
ber 25, 1828. The chair was do- 
nated to the restored Drane 
house by Mrs. Quida Butterfield 
Smith, great-granddaughter of 
Priscilla Drane. She brought the 
chair to Accident from her home 
in Burnwell, Nebraska. 

While in Accident, members 
of the family visited the Zion 
Lutheran Cemetery to see the 
new tombstone marking the 
grave of James Drane’s wife, 
Priscilla. The stone was pur- 
chased and installed by the Acci- 
dent Cultural and Historical So- 
ciety. 

New Century — Year 2000 

Preceding New Year's Eve, 
2000, there had been dire predic- 
tions about computer failures of 
utilities in changing from the 
numbers 1900 to 2000. Electric 
transmission failures were at the 
top of the list of predicted break- 
downs. The newspapers carried 
stories of people storing food and 
buying auxiliary electric genera- 
tors. 

As the date of December 31, 
1999, grew closer, the various 
electric companies assured their 
customers that there would not 
be an interruption of the power 
supply. 

So the final hours of the year 
1999 arrived and departed, and 
nothing happened. 

Braddock Road 

During the fall and winter 
(1999 — 2000), Robert Bantz of 
Cumberland began an intensive 
search for remains of the old 
Braddock Road. Armed with pho- 
tographs and written material 
by previous explorers, he began 
in Cumberland and traced the 


old military road all the way to 
the Mason — Dixon Line. 

What many people overlook 
is the fact that after General 
Braddock was defeated, the old 
road did not cease to be used. In 
succeeding years after the 
French and Indian War, it was 
the “road west” for early settlers 
and was in constant used until 
the National Road was built. 

Robert Bantz quickly found 
what the engineers for the Na- 
tional Road found in their pre- 
lhminary surveys. They wrote 
that because of the steep grades 
and many sharp curves, less than 
one mile of the Braddock Road 
was suitable to be incorporated 
into the National Road. These 
steep grades and sharp curves 
were a hazard to the early set- 
tlers traveling “west.” Hiking 
along the old road he found that 
in many places the travelers 
would cut down trees beside the 
old road and go through short 
patches of woods whenever they 
came to a place where the 
Braddock Road was impassible. 

Bantz was guest speaker for 
the 2002 annual membership 
dinner at Bittinger. Included as 
part of his talk was a display of 
artifacts he had found in his trav- 
els over the old road. He is now 
retracing his steps with a Global 
Positioning System indicator and 
marking the exact location of the 
road on a map. 

Boundary Line and the 

Fairfax Stone 

As single historic items, the 
Maryland—W.Va. boundary line 
and the Fairfax Stone have prob- 
ably been mentioned more times 
that any other names in The 
Glades Star since the first issue 
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was printedin March 1941. How- 
ever, anew approach tothe stone 
and line was in an article that 
appeared in the June 2000 issue 
of the magazine. 

For years there has been a 
boundary line stone at Hutton, 
Md., which was a part of an 1859 
boundary line survey known as 
the “Fairfax Meridian.” The sur- 
vey was made by a Lt. Michler 
and was a true North — South 
line beginning at the Fairfax 
Stone. The first boundary line 
dated back to 1787 when vacant 
land in Garrett County was laid 
out into 50-acre lots to be given 
as payment for service by 
Maryland’s Revolutionary War 
veterans. Since there were 10 
different surveying teams work- 
ing in the woods, the boundary 
line had a number of small “off- 
sets” init because of survey teams 
not quite measuring the same 
distances from selected starting 
points. 

In the years that followed the 
1859 survey, very little was 
known about the details of the 
“Fairfax Meridian” until an ar- 
ticle was published in several 
1887 issues of The Republican 
newspaper. Using The Republi- 
can information to trace out the 
1859 survey, a number of sur- 
prising details were discovered. 
Among them was mention of six 
stone monuments and the monu- 
ment at Hutton was one of them; 
one more was found on top of 
Snaggy Mountain. The line en- 
croached on a number of proper- 
ties thought to be in West Vir- 
ginia, but the survey included 
them in Maryland. The end of 
the Fairfax Meridian at the Ma- 
son — Dixon Line placed it almost 


¥% mile west of the present (1910) 
boundary line. 
George Washington Legacy 

Back during the 1990s, Mr. 
Thomas Yocum of Parsons, W. 
Va., presented to the magazine a 
large amount of previously un- 
known material about George 
Washington’s descendents in this 
general area. For some reason, 
after the material was assembled 
for an article in The Glades Star, 
it didn’t get published until the 
September 2000 issue of the 
magazine. 

George Washington made 
numerous trips into western 
Pennsylvania, crossing and re- 
crossing through the land which 
has become Garrett County. His 
last trip was in the late summer 
and fall of 1784. Beginning in the 
1770s he was often accompanied 
on his trips by members of his 
family; on the final trip (1784) he 
was accompanied by his nephew, 
Bushrod Washington. 

As a result it is not hard to 
imagine the conversations be- 
tween George Washington’s 
nieces and nephews and their 
children about the “land to the 
West.” 

One of the nieces was Jemima 
Washington, daughter of Tho- 
mas Washington, George’s 
brother. She married William 
Hebb about 1790, and the couple 
decided to move to the “land to 
the west.” At that time there 
were some rough roads into the 
Appalachian Mountains and the 
couple settled on land on the 
west side of Cheat River, about 
two miles upstream from Wolf 
Creek. 

Jemima’s daughter, Fanny, 
married Joseph Biggs, who took 
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up farming in Garrett County. 
Fanny died here in 1851, and is 
buried in the Biggs lot in the 
cemetery on the Wonderly farm 
in Pleasant Valley. 
Another Deep Park Hotel 
Item 

During the summer of 2000, 
another Deer Park Hotel item 
was added to Dailey’s Park next 
to the Museum. Volunteers, un- 
der the direction of Rev. Gail 
Hixon, moved the front of the 
hotel’s Gas House from Deer Park 
to Oakland and reassembled it 
on the back edge of the Park. The 
December 2000 issue of The 
Glades Star carried an article 
about the work. 

The Gas House once housed 
the generator for artificial gas to 
light the gas lamps and stoves in 
the hotel. Ina response to a ques- 
tion put out on the Society’s web- 
site, Donnie Nazelrod “surfed” 
around and found that the artifi- 
cial gas was a mixture of gaso- 
line and air. Hence, it was neces- 
sary to house the generator of 
this explosive mixture in a sepa- 
rate, stone building. 

A similar gas generator was 
used to supply artificial gas to 
the Oakland Hotel; the stone gas 
house for the hotel is still in the 
hillside near the Oakland public 
parking lot. 

60% Anniversary 

On January 27, 2001, the 
Garrett County Historical Soci- 
ety began its 60" year of service 
in the Garrett County commu- 
nity. 

Reflecting on the accomplish- 
ments of the Society, the most 
notable one was its birth. It was 
largely due to the vision and per- 
sistence of one man, Capt. 


Charles E. Hoye. 

When he returned to Garrett 
County after his retirement, he 
proceeded to collect family histo- 
ries of the county which were 
published in The Republican 
newspaper. To his acquaintan- 
ces he continued to say, “We need 
a historical society in this 
county.” The Society became a 
reality on January 27, 1941. 

Along with the formation of 
the Society came the printing of 
The Glades Star; the first issue 
came of the presses on March 25, 
1941; it has been published regu- 
larly every quarter of the year 
since that date. Thus, along with 
the 60 anniversary of the Soci- 
ety came the 60" anniversary of 
the magazine. 

From the beginning, the 
magazine has been published by 
the Sincell Printing Company. 
One big change in recent years 
has been the use of the com- 
puter. Formerly, the printers 
received a typewritten manu- 
script; now, everything goes to 
the printer ona floppy disk anda 
computer picks up spelling er- 
rors, and so forth. 

Coke Ovens At 
Thomas, W. Va. 

There is a phrase that guides 
the contents of articles which 
appear in The Glades Star: “His- 
torical events in the counties 
which surround Garrett County 
also affect the history of this 
county.” Thus, an article in the 
June 2001 issue of the magazine 
brings this phrase into focus; it 
was an article on the Davis Coal 
and Coke Company coke ovens 
at Thomas, W.Va. This company 
operated in Garrett County as 
well as in Tucker County, W.Va. 
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The article about the coke 
ovens emphasized the number of 
workmen employed in produc- 
ing the coke as well as the coal 
mining which took place in the 
Maryland-West Virginia area to 
supply the material for the ov- 
ens. Production from the ovens 
reached a peak around 1912, and 
then tapered off to nothing as 
technological improvements in 
the field of manufacturing coke 
made the Thomas ovens obso- 
lete. Today the remains of the 
ovens can still be found in the 
level area in the western part of 
the town. 

150 Years of Railroad 

During the year 1851, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
entered Garrett County from the 
east as the builders of the rail- 
road pushed their way into Ohio 
River tributary areas. The first 
train to arrive in Oakland wasin 
October of that year, and in an- 
ticipation of the 150" year since 
that event, the September 2001 
issue of The Glades Star fea- 
tured a series of articles about 
the railroad over the past cen- 
tury and a half. 

This series covered a variety 
of subjects concerned with the 
the history of construction of the 
railroad, people involved, and 
stories of railroad events. One of 
the most humorous stories was 
one recounted by William O. 
Treacy, Air Force Lt. Col. re- 
tired. Titled the “Lost Battalion 
At Skipnish,” it told about a group 
of WWII soldiers who got off the 
train by mistake in pre-dawn 
darkness about four miles west 
of Oakland at an abandoned rail- 


road siding location called 
“Skipnish.” 


Readers of this issue of the 
magazine have been quoted as 
saying that they read and re- 
read the articles several times. 
The railroad had “always been 
there,” but they didn’t know some 
many interesting facts associated 
with it. 

Victorian Porch 

A long range plan for the va- 
cant lot next to the Museum 
moved closer to completion with 
the construction of the Victo- 
rian Porch facade during Au- 
gust and September of 2001. In 
recognition of the work, the De- 
cember 2001 issue of The Glades 
Star featured a cover picture 
and article about the Victorian 
Porch. 

Several designs were sug- 
gested for the porch, but one 
copying the lines of the main 
building of the old Deer Park 
Hotel seemed the best one. Us- 
ing the common feature of “board 
and batten” siding, the north 
side of the Museum building was 
completely covered with the 
wooden material. To give it an 
authentic appearance of the old 
hotel, some painted boards of 
the demolished hotel were found 
in Deer Park and the paint color 
duplicated. 

Of special interest was the 
donation to the Society of a num- 
ber items from the old hotel, in- 
cluding a sign from the Deer Park 
Hotel railroad station. So genu- 
ine is the appearance of the 
facade, that a visitor to the mu- 
seum asked, “How can a person 
get a room in the hotel?” 

Alta E. Schrock 

The December 2001 issue of 
The Glades Star had already 
“gone to press” when Dr. Alta 
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Schrock died on November 7, 
2001, so the March 2002 issue 
cover story featured Dr. Schrock’s 
biography. Her accomplishments 
were many. 

Most local residents remem- 
ber her and associate her with 
the development of Penn Alps at 
Grantsville; however, this was 
one of her more recent accom- 
plishments. Throughout her life 
she was a person who possessed 
boundless energy, and her inter- 
ests carried into many different 
endeavors including helping 
people. 

For example, in 1952 she was 
the coordinator of a neighbor- 
hood center in Berlin, Germany. 
During this same time, she was 
involved in postwar volunteer 
service and relief work with the 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, Church World Service and 
Mennonite Central Committee, 
where she was the director of a 
five-woman team. 

Probably one of the best trib- 
utes to Alta Schrock after her 
death was, “She had a lot of good 
ideas, and knew how to put them 
into action.” 

Fairfax Stone 

Visitors to the small West 
Virginia park near Kempton, 
Mad., will see a battered concrete 
monument which has the title of 
“Fairfax Stone”; it was put there 
in 1910 by a boundary line sur- 
vey that was ratified by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1912 to settle 
a long-standing dispute between 
Maryland and West Virginia. It 
is not the original “Fairfax 
Stone,” which dates pack to 1746; 
that one was torn apart by van- 
dals in the 1880s. 

Later, original stones were 


returned their former position 
as seen on the cover of the June 
2002 issue of The Glades Star. 
It is one of a series of photo- 
graphs made from glass plate 
negatives by the late W.E. Shirer 
during the 1890s. His grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Beth Friend, 
museum curator, presented the 
photographs to the Society in 
2000. 

The history of the stone 
monument is that it was built 
by surveyors in 1746 who were 
marking the northwest corner 
of land given to Lord Fairfax of 
Virginia by King Charles II of 
England. 

Braddock Road Talk 

One of the regular features of 
past September issues of The 
Glades Star is a report of the 
annual Dinner and Business 
Meeting of the Garrett County 
Historical Society held each year 
at the Bittinger Community Cen- 
ter. As part of the evening’s pro- 
gram, there is a talk by a guest 
speaker on some phase of the 
county’s history. 

This year, the guest speaker 
was Robert Bantz of Cumber- 
land, and he gave a talk on the 
Braddock Road; he has hiked over 
the Maryland section of the road 
from Cumberland to the Mason 
— Dixon Line. During his talk he 
showed slide film photographs 
to illustrate various sections of 
his talk. 

In addition to giving his talk, 
Mr. Bantz set up a table at the 
back of the dining room to dis- 
play some of the artifacts that he 
had found while hiking and pho- 
tographing the old road. 
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Maryland Secretary of Veterans Affairs, Tom Bratten, and county 
commissioners. 
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Volume 9 Best “Cover Photo” 


Perhaps it was a product of 
his college journalism studies, 
but one of the first things your 
editor did in 1984 was to use a 
photograph on the cover of The 
Glades Star, followed by a “cover 
story” somewhere inside the 
magazine. [tis the trend of most 
modern publications to do this 
for “eye appeal,” using an inter- 
esting photograph, and was 
popularized by Life and other 
magazines in the 1930s. 

Throughout the past 18 years 
since the inauguration of “cover 
photos,” there have been a num- 
ber of unusual cover photographs 
on the magazine. A few of them 
have been old photographs pulled 
from personal photo books or old 
files. Some, like the one on the 
December 1987 issue, shows an 
ice boat on Deep Creek Lake. It 
was an old photograph supplied 
by Gerald “Bus” Iman of 
Kitzmiller, taken when he lived 
in Oakland as a young man; a 
person can feel cold just looking 
at the photograph. 

By contrast is the photo on the 
cover of the March 1989 issue, 
which shows a group of Deer Park 
residents on a sleigh ride over a 
century ago. Looking at it, a per- 
son gets a warm, cozy feeling that 
can only be shared by friends 
riding in an open sleigh. 

The photograph used for the 
cover of March 1990 issue shows 
logs from the old Compton School 
being loaded on to a truck for a 
trip to Penn Alps where it was re- 
constructed for preservation as a 
part of Garrett County’s history. 

And so the list goes on, with 
people and bits of history being 
caught by the camera’s click. 

Considering the cover photo- 
graphs of Volume 9, the question 
arises, “What was the best one to 


express some part of local his- 
tory?” When looking at an as- 
sembly of all the magazines, the 
decision is hard to make because 
all of them deal with some phase 
of our County’s history. Three of 
them probably do the best job of 
bringing together the past and 
present ina rather dramatic fash- 
ion: June 1999 “Oakland Cen- 
tennial Parade”; December 2000 
“Field of Spelt”; and September 
2002 “Elementary School Chil- 
dren in the Gazebo.” 

Each of them has its merits. 
“The Oakland Centennial Parade” 
with Drum Majorette, young 
Louise Frey leading the 1949 pa- 
rade brings out the enthusiasm of 
youth for a parade on a beautiful 
summer’s day. The same is true of 
the “Elementary School Children 
in the Gazebo” who are happy to 
be away from school classes for a 
day while touring the Society’s 
Museum in Oakland. 

However, the December 2000 
“Field Of Spelt” probably connects 
the past and present in a most 
unusual way. Located beside the 
Dorsey Road in Grantsville, the 
field belongs to Mrs. Dela Miller. 
It is a photograph taken of a har- 
vest in the year 2000, but it looks 
like one which could have been 
taken acentury ago. The shocks of 
grain were piled up by hand in the 
same manner that grain has been 
stacked for a thousand years. It 
can’t be easy work in this “ma- 
chine age” to harvest a whole field 
and stack it by hand in such or- 
derly rows; however, the message 
of the photograph isin the manner 
in which the grain was handled, 
and in the year 2000 it speaks of 
“devotion to ways of the past” that 
can still be exhibited as a part of 
Garrett County’s history. 
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Dedication sign on fence. 
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Restoration Of The McRobie Cemetery 
By John A. Grant 


A couple of years ago when I 
was talking to Glen O’Brien of 
Swanton. The conversation 
turned to the fact that out in the 
woods, cleared places could be 
quickly overgrown. One example 
of this was the way that small 
family cemeteries on abandoned 
farmland could easily disappear. 
In the conversation, Glenn men- 
tioned the McRobie Cemetery on 
Backbone Mountain above the 
Altamont community. 

“If someone doesn’t do some- 
thing about it soon,” said Glen, 
“It'll be impossible to find.” 

This past August, I found out 
that someone was doing some- 
thing about the McRobie Cem- 
etery; it was Russell McRobie of 
Westernport. 

Trip to Barnum 

I first met Russell McRobie 
when a group of Historical Soci- 
ety members traveled to Barnum, 
W.Va. along the Potomac River. 
The Western Maryland Railroad 
had been removed from the area 
because of the construction of 
the massive impoundment dam 
for the Jennings Randolph Lake. 
Russell McRobie, along with 
Gerald Tichnell and Milton Hart 
were working to preserve sev- 
eral historic sites along the 
Potomac River in the area which 
included Barnum, Windom and 
Warrnick. (See “Vanished Towns 
Along The Potomac,” The Glades 
Star, March 1997, p.163.) 

It was during this trip to 
Barnum that I also learned that 
Russell McRobie felt a responsi- 
bility about the care of cemeteries, 
so that future generations could 
find where their ancestors were 
buried. He and his two friends, 
along with other volunteers, had 
cleaned up the Warnick Cemetery. 


“IT was amazed how quickly it 
had become overgrown,” he said 
as he pointed out the neat look- 
ing burial ground. “I have rela- 
tives buried in this cemetery. If I 
hadn't known the approximate 
location I would never have been 
able to find it. Even at that it 
took a lot of searching.” 

Backbone Mountain 

Thus, I really wasn’t too sur- 
prised to find that Russell 
McRobie was involved in the 
renovation of the McRobie Cem- 
etery on Backbone Mountain. 

Once in a while, when I drove 
up Md. Rt. 1385 above Altamont, 
I would wonder where the 
McRobie Cemetery was located; 
Glen O’Brien had said that it 
wasn't too far away from the high- 
way. Then, one day I asked 
Randall Kahl about its location. 
He and his wife Martha have 
done an enormous amount of 
work in locating cemeteries and 
recording tombstone information 
for the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution publications. 

Randall’s reply to my inquiry 
was, “Oh Its easy to find, now. . 
Its being cleaned up. Ill show 
you where it is.” So, one evening 
last August we rode up to the 
location on Backbone Mountain. 

Dedicated Work 

Randall explained to me that 
Russell and several volunteers 
from the Roger McRobie family 
were in the process of cleaning up 
the old burial ground. When I 
returned several weeks later to 
take a photograph, the clean-up 
work was completed, and a wo- 
ven wire fence had peen put up 
around the four sides of the cem- 
etery. Small white markers re- 


Continued on Page 607 
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The George K. Littman building. 


George K. Littman Building 


All four corners of the intersec- 
tion of Second and Liberty streets 
in downtown Oakland have 
changed dramatically in the last 
40 years. Once, Hinebaugh’s Res- 
taurant and the 4-story Shartzer 
Opera House dominated the north- 
east corner; the southeast corner 
was the site of the D.M. Dixon 
Store building; Miller's Market 
was a fixture on the southwest 
corner for almost a century; and 
the big pine trees on the church 
lawn of the northwest corner, re- 
splendent with lights at Christ- 
mas time, completed the scene. 

Now all of it is gone, replaced 
by something else. 

The latest change in the inter- 
section has been the renovation 
of the 1960s H.P. Store building. 
Purchased in 1997 by the First 
United National Bank and Trust 
(now the First United Bank and 
Trust), the front of the building 


has been completely changed in 
appearance. The new look of the 
building is connected to the word 
“revitalization.” It is a part of the 
general program to change and 
blend the appearance of build- 
ings in the downtown Oakland 
area. 

Now designated the “George 
K. Littman Building,” the name 
honors the memory of a man who 
spent almost 60 years of his life 
with the banking firm, rising 
from a bookkeeper in 1924 to 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, retiring from that position 
in 1980. He was subsequently 
named honorary chairman in rec- 
ognition of his “long and faithful” 
service to the bank. 

...and yes, there will be a model 
railroad in the window at Christ- 
mas time. 

(Biographical material courtesy 
The Republican newspaper.) 
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